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How. This Book Was Developed 


Oneanizine THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR LIVING AND LEARNING was 
written by classroom teachers, principals, and others, working in the ele- 
mentary schools of four centers widely scattered thruout the nation. The 
teachers who developed this book are sharing their ideas with the rest of 
us as to what it takes to make an elementary school a place where boys 
and girls can live and learn in a dynamic environment. They have put 
down their ideas in an informal, conversational manner. They are say- 
ing, “We found this to work. This is what we believe is important.’ ’ Herein 
lies the greatest strength of the book. 

The procedure used to develop the yearbook may be of interest to the 
reader. The Association felt the need for a publication on organization of 
the elementary school. They decided the subject of organization had to be 
thought of in relation to the purposes of the elementary school. It was 
at this point that the chairman was selected and instructed to proceed to- 
ward the development of a yearbook. 

The chairman believed that the greatest contribution which the year- 
book could make would be that of describing the ways by which some 
schools have made their organization serve the purposes of child growth, 
community action, democratic living, and world understanding. It was 
decided that the material presented would be more readable, have more 
validity, and more nearly represent the growing edges of elementary edu- 
cation if teachers and other workers in the elementary schools were asked 
to do the writing. 

Thus four centers were located in four different sections of the nation 
to develop the major divisions of the publication. A chairman was selected 
for each center. This individual in cooperation with the chairman of the 
yearbook selected a group of from five to eight people who lived close 
enough to each other that it was possible to come together for the de- 
velopment of materials. 

Each center was sent a tentative outline covering the entire yearbook 
and asked to use this as a take-off for the development of an outline for 
its chapter. These first chapter outlines were sent to the chairman and co- 
chairman who read them and made suggestions to avoid duplications, to 
fill in gaps, and to clarify obscure points. Each center then developed a 
rough draft of its chapter. When the rough drafts were all completed, an 
Advisory Committee met for two days in Chicago to evaluate the material 
prepared. The suggestions of the Advisory Committee were relayed to 
the chairman of each center with the understanding that these suggestions 
were to be used only if the committee preparing that chapter accepted 
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them as valid. With the exception of a minimum amount of editing, the 
material is presented in the yearbook as each center has developed it. In 
addition to the chapters developed in the four centers, the first chapter, 
prepared by the chairman and co-chairman and approved by committee 
members from the various centers, is an attempt to present the point of 
view or over-all philosophy of the entire book. The reader will notice 
how each section developed by one of the centers ties back to the state- 
ment of purposes and principles of organization presented in the first 
chapter. 

An attempt has been made to give the book continuity and unity by 
introducing each chapter with a brief bird’s-eye view, by beginning each 
chapter with a statement of guiding principles, and by concluding each 
chapter with “Let’s Ask Ourselves Some Questions.” 

The bird’s-eye view tells the reader who developed the chapter and 
states the chapter’s scope. The guiding principles set forth the major items 
of concern which ought to influence the organization of the elementary 
school if it is to serve the purposes with which that specific chapter is 
concerned. These guiding principles are supported by a wealth of illustra- 
tive material which tells how some schools have put the principles to work. 
“Let’s Ask Ourselves Some Questions” is an attempt to help the reader 
evaluate his own practices in his own school in the light of the materials 
presented in this chapter. 

The writers hope that each reader will join us as a participant in this 
project. We hope the undertaking will be cumulative in its effect— 
cumulative in the mind of the reader as he discovers that one chapter 
builds on another and that the same principles of child growth and of 
organization influence the practices of the school whether our immediate 
objective is serving the child or serving world understanding. 

We do not view this yearbook as a finished piece of work. There has 
been no attempt to make the style of the chapters alike. The book sets 
forth some ideas and tells what four centers in America are doing about 
them. It is just a part of the continuing process of the improvement of 
education. Those of us who have worked on it already have been stim- 
ulated to new thinking and new action. We hope each reader will now 
join us in the process. 

Four fields of service for the elementary school have been introduced 
in Chapter I and have been delineated in Chapters II, Ill, 1'V, and V. We 
believe that the demands of our times are such that we cannot afford to 
let our schools fail in any one of these fields. 


WIL arp E. Gostin 
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CHAPTER 1 


For Children’s Living and Learning 
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Courtesy of Long Beach, California, Public Schools 


Learning is seeing, feeling, hearing, smelling 








Bird’s-Eye View. 


Cuart ER I is an introductory chapter which attempts to give you a mind- 
set for the rest of the book. We go about this by identifying four purposes 
which we believe should be paramount in the elementary-school program. 
The remainder of the book is composed of a discussion of these four 
purposes. The latter part of Chapter I attempts to stimulate you to recog- 
nize the principles of organization necessary if a school is to achieve these 
purposes. 

The writers of the book look upon this chapter as our speaking directly 
to you by way of making a statement of belief concerning the purposes 
of the elementary school and the way these purposes can be achieved. The 
chapter was written by Willard E. Goslin, chairman, and Mary Beau- 
champ, co-chairman. It was submitted for criticism and suggestions and 
finally endorsed by all those who worked on the book. You may not find 
the purposes you would like to see included. You will have other sug- 
gestions for achieving purposes. We hope this chapter may serve to 
stimulate your thinking about these matters. 
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Organizing for Living and Learning 


Far too many people in America, both in and out of education, look 
upon the elementary school as a place to learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. These were the only purposes of the elementary school during 
the frontier days of our country. Times have changed. America is no 
longer a rural, frontier society. It is a highly industrialized urban society. 
Democracy and the civil liberties that we have come to take for granted 
in this country are backed against the wall all over the world. Education, 
if it is to continue to be a force for improving the lives of people, must re- 
examine its purposes; it must take on broader and deeper purposes aimed 
directly at lifting the quality of living for all kinds of people. These 
objectives must be tuned to modern times and modern demands. They 
must meet the challenge facing our world—Is man capable of using intel- 
ligently and constructively the power which he has released thru scientific 
endeavor? 

The answer to this question will be written in the schools of America. 
Therefore, in this first chapter we state four purposes which we believe 
elementary schools must serve if the answer is to be a positive one. The 
remainder of the book describes ways in which these four purposes are 
being served in some of the elementary schools of America. 


PURPOSES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
We believe— 


the elementary school must serve the child in his growth toward 
competent citizenship in a free society. 


If he is to be a competent citizen of our times, he must have not only 
academic literacy, but social, civic, and economic literacy as well. 
the school must serve the community. 

Life just ought to be better for people of all ages because there is a 
school in the community. 
the school must serve the nation. 


Ours is an attempt at democracy , an attempt to nurture the dignity of 
the individual, to form plans of action for the good of the group, to pre- 
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serve civil liberties, to strengthen such institutions as representative govern- 
ment and trial by impartial jury. We just don’t believe that we can 
maintain our American way of life unless the school is a constructive force 
for its development and protection. 


the school must serve the one world idea. 


Children must have the chance to learn about and live in the world that 
is. From here on, there isn’t any such thing as individual or national security 
other than within the framework of a world at peace. We believe that 
lasting peace cannot be negotiated, but it can be built with education used 
as a constructive tool in the minds and hearts of children and teachers. 

If these purposes are to be realized, there is much work to do. The 
understandings and beliefs of all of us must be strengthened. The school 
must be geared to do these tasks. A new conception of organization must 
be developed. These purposes must be the core, the very heart of the 
curriculum. The very structure of the school and its organization must 
be formed so as to bring to bear the full power of staff members and 
community resources on the accomplishment of these broader purposes. 
In order to give the reader some preparation for what comes, we want 
to give a brief preview of each of the four major areas of interest listed 
above. 


The School Serves the Child 


When we talk about the school serving the child, we have in mind four 
points of emphasis. First, we think the child ought to be better off physi- 
cally because he has been to school a day, a month, a year, or twelve years. 
If he is going to be better off phy sically, then the entire school environ- 
ment has to be measured and conditioned with that objective in mind. 

Second, we believe the child ought to have better mental health because 
he has been to school. Emotional instability on the part of great blocks 
of our population is one of the major threats of our times. You can’t serve 
the physical and mental health of children adequately without seeing 
them as individuals, and without remaking the American elementary 
school to the point that it fashions an educational garment designed to 
fit each child. This has to be worked at thru the reorganization of the 
elementary school, thru incorporating into our daily relations with chil- 
dren more of what we know in the field of child growth, and thru teach- 
ers, children, and parents’ understanding and accepting a new set of edu- 
cational values. 

Third, the child in line with his ability must get an adequate set of 
tools in terms of information and skills because he has been in school. 
We are now talking about reading, writing, and arithmetic, and how to 
use one’s hands. No generation has ever been asked to live their lives in 
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a period of such complexity as the one that now stretches ahead of the 
children who are enrolled in the schools of this nation. The procedures 
most prevalent today have defeated thru frustration, and, we believe, will 
continue to defeat, millions of children because they are not endowed for 
high academic achievement. These procedures impair nearly as many more 
children by failing to challenge them to the limits of their capacities. We 
will have to re-examine our whole philosophy and pattern of evaluation 
and promotion if each child is to be stimulated to acquire the information 
and skill which he must have to be an effective citizen of a free nation 
between now and the year 2000. 

Fourth, we believe the child should emerge from the elementary school 
with a depth of ideals formed within the general framework of freedom 
and democracy; ideals which have been acquired because the school is 
organized to serve the purposes outlined in this yearbook. We just can’t 
tell what kind of a citizen an individual will be by measuring what he 
knows. In the final analysis, an individual acts upon what he believes; his 
attitudes and ideals will decide what he really stands for. These attitudes, 
ideals, and beliefs must be of the kind and quality which pvt a premium 
on human relationships—on getting along successfully with others. A 
school that is not consciously working on this problem cannot properly 
fulfil its responsibilities to our times. 


The School Serves the Community 


There was a time out on the edge of the frontier when the family con- 
stituted almost the sole social environment of the child. He got most of 
his education, his ideals, his habits of work, and his action patterns from 
the people with whom he lived. As the frontier has disappeared, as the 
population has increased, as cities have multiplied, as communication has 
been extended, the community has become more and more significant as 
an influence in the life of the individual. 

A modern community is more than the sum total of the families that 
live in it. It is the sum total of all of the influences of the community— 
the family, the church, the school, the picture show, the industrial plant, 
the saloon, the smoke, the noise. The school is an agency supported by 
society for the improvement of the life of its members. The individual 
cannot escape the impact of the community in which he lives. 

We hold that growth and development come thru use and participa- 
tion. Therefore, we believe that the school serves the community by 
seeking outlets thru which children may participate realistically in worth- 
while community activities and by furnishing the leadership and facilities 
thru which the adults of the. community may find a channel for their own 
development and for participation in worthwhile school-community 
projects. Because the elementary school is right where the people are, 
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there is no institution in American life so ideally fitted to serve as the 
central pole of a spiral of community improvement. 


The School Serves the Nation 


We believe that a free, democratic nation cannot survive without an 
adequate program of education. Such a program in the elementary schools 
involves a quality of living for children and teachers which stimulates the 
development of technics, understandings, and habits of democratic action. 
Thru the very life of the school and its classrooms, children acquire 
understandings and an appetite for such basic factors of the democratic 
process as participation, sharing, respect for the rights of others and for 
each individual, representative government, free speech, freedom of 
choice, and responsibility to the group. We believe that the child must 
begin to form an appetite for this process at the beginning of the ele- 
mentary school and that we must make sure the scope of the process is 
gradually increased as the child gains in maturity and in ability to handle 
the more complex forms of democratic action. 

The best way for the child to form an appetite for democratic action 
is to have a chance to work at improving the quality of living in his class- 
room and his school. Thus a group of early elementary children may 
work out a system of taking turns on play apparatus so that each has a 
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Living with contemporaries in a social setting 
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chance to have his share of participation, while an older group may find 
themselves tackling such a knotty problem as proper conduct in the 
school lunchroom. Programs of participation such as these should even- 
tually lead children into such fundamental areas of national concern as 
the conservation of natural resources, interest in political action, and 
willingness to serve the public. 

We believe that developing socially literate boys and girls requires 
teachers who are not only skilled in democratic action, but who are also 
committed to the school’s responsibility for developing these skills and 
understandings among elementary school-age boys and girls. Thus our 
concern for the national welfare must be translated into a vigorous pro- 
gram of inservice and preservice education for teachers in the field of 
democratic action. We believe that in our times this program dare not 
be a side line or an adjunct to, but must be an integral part of the school’s 
ongoing program. 


The School Serves the One World Idea 


Today it has become necessary for the elementary school to be actively 
concerned with developing world understandings ‘and an acceptance of 
world citizenship. It is difficult to develop and present tangible insights 
and suggestions as to how the elementary school can serve the one woell 
idea—much more difficult than delineating the school’s responsibility for 
the child, for community improvement, ‘and for national welfare. This 
will be understood, we believe, as each of us realizes that the citizens of 
the world are just at the threshold of the one world idea. It seems an urgent 
necessity to us that the schools help this nation, and particularly its chil- 
dren, to cross that threshold. In order to do this, it is clear that we must 
vastly expand our attention to the development of cultural and inter- 
cultural understandings. 

We believe it will help tremendously if the ten-year-olds of America 
can learn first about each other; can learn that some of them are white; 
some of them are black; some of them are brown; but that they all have 
more things about them that are alike than are different. We would like 
for them to learn thru participation that they all get hungry, that they 
all get cold, that they all like to play, that they all cry when they are 
hurt, and that they all Jove their mothers. 

We believe it is thru such understandings and approaches about their 
own companions here in America that we can then hope to move on and 
develop the same kind of understanding of and appreciation for the ten- 
year-olds around the world. This human approach cafi and should be 
supplemented and strengthened thru good teaching about the United 
Nations and its strengths and weaknesses, and thru an understanding that 
peace is a necessity in the world of today. Certainly we need a whole new 
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concept of the teaching of geography in terms of the radio, airplane, and 
television age. 

If we are to have one world, and we believe we must to survive, then 
we believe it must be built thru the use of such constructive agencies as 
education. On our part, that building will have to begin with the little 
children in the elementary schools of America. 


ACHIEVING PurRPOSsES THRU LIVING AND LEARNING 


The purposes which we have just stated and briefly described are pur- 
poses which we propose teachers, principals, and parents accept for the 
elementary school. They furnish direction to us as we work with children 
in our classrooms. Our job as adults is to help children grow toward the 
fulfilment of these purposes. We can do this best if we put the child into 
a natural living-learning situation. This means that above all else the child 
will have the chance to live with his own contemporaries in a social 
setting. Thus he will have to react and adjust to other children. Next in 
importance in this situation will be interesting things to do guided by a 
wise and sympathetic teacher. 

We will provide the child with the richest learning materials we can 
gather together. These materials will include books of many different 
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Children have access to varied tools for learning 
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kinds and degrees of difficulty. There will be construction materials so 
that the child may find out what he can do with his hands. There will be 
beautiful pictures and records, so that he may learn to see and hear and 
become sensitive to beauty. There will be sunlight and fresh air and a 
place to rest so that he may have the chance to grow naturally. There 
will be growing plants and animals so that he may learn to recognize 
growth, change, the cycle of life and death. There will be movable seats 
and lots of play space so that he may move around easily and play games 
that stretch the muscles as well as the imagination. There will be other 
children, so that he may learn how to live with human beings, some of 
whom have wants and needs that conflict with his. 

There will be an understanding teacher who guides the child to take 
longer and longer steps toward social maturity. She will help the child 
to understand why he’s going to school. She will talk over with the group 
the things which they may do together and she will help the group to 
find projects for which they are going to be jointly responsible. She will 
help the children learn how to work together so that each is happy in 
the working. She will lead each one ever closer to the ideal of citizen- 
ship which is appropriate for that age. She will listen to each child as he 
reveals his real self to her, and she will help him find what he needs in 
order to grow. She will give each a chance to grow in his own way, to 
make decisions for himself, to initiate and carry out projects dear to his 
heart. And then she’ll say to each and to all, “Well, how do you think 
it turned out? Was it better than the last time? Do you see any ways we 
can improve on it? Shall we try it again some day?” 

She will hold the way the child acts and what he believes as important 
as what he knows, and because the teacher believes that habit patterns and 
attitudes are important, so will the child. She will cease thinking of mark- 
ing children and will start thinking of how much the child is growing 
day after day and week after week, how much progress he’s making 
toward the kind of boy or girl which our town, our America, and our 
world finds useful. 

Now the question is: How can organization be made to serve the 
purposes which we accept for ourselves and for our children? 


ACHIEVING PURPOSES THRU ORGANIZATION 


The writers of this book look upon organization as a device to pull to- 
gether all the resources that we have in order to accomplish the purposes 
we have accepted. It is also a process which becomes a part of the learning 
content of children, of teachers, and of daily living. We believe the ac- 
cepted purposes must determine the organization. Too often it has been 
the other way around. 
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When we talk about organizing the elementary school to serve the 
child, we mean that each child must receive the kind of treatment which 
he as an individual needs, regardless of what that treatment does to the 
traditional school day and customary school practices such as promotions, 

grading, and the like. We are thinking of the kind of organization which 
will permit some children to come to echual at ten o’clock instead of nine, 
which will see to it that those children who need a two-hour rest period 
get two hours, and that those who need one hour get one hour, and that 
those who need less are not required to take more because the school is 
organized that way. 

Organization which serves the child will make sure that teachers have 
an opportunity to know and understand each child as a human being. 
This is impossible with the class loads which are common in the elementary 
schools of America today. It is impossible unless the teacher is given some 
help from visiting teachers, psychologists, nurses, and others in interpret- 
ing what she learns about the child. 

When we talk about organizing the elementary school to serve the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world, the same problems occur. We quickly 
discover that organization has to take on certain aspects in order to achieve 
any of our purposes. The only way we can hope to accomplish our pur- 
poses then is to see what aspects of organization are necessary. We would 
like to identify five of these aspects of organization and describe each 
briefly, recognizing that there are undoubtedly others: organizing for 
flexibility, organizing for use of time, organizing for change, organizing 
for social living, and organizing for lasting values. 


Organizing for Flexibility 

We organize to make things easier for ourselves, to pull some order out 
of chaos. Our elementary schools were organized at a time when their 
purpose was to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. But we have taken 
on new purposes which demand a more flexible type of organization than 
is now the pattern. We maintain it is impossible to serve individual chil- 
dren, to operate an alive community school, or to develop capable citizens 
of a democracy and of the world within the rigid organizational frame- 
work of the typical elementary school. 

The organization must be flexible enough, for instance, to give parents 
a chance to participate in the school program, to allow school trips which 
cut across daily schedules, or to go out and plant the worn-out side of 
a hill with trees. The organization must be flexible enough to utilize the 
unexpected treats that often pop up and too often can’t be used, such as 
Jane’s brother who has just returned from a year in India. 

We maintain that organization should be constantly growing and de- 
veloping and being improved. The framework within which it operates 
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Courtesy of Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 


Flexible programs allow for individual interests 


should be much less rigid and limiting than is now customary. We believe 
that each school should work out a way to keep its organization flexible 
so that those things which seem most important get accomplished. 


Organizing for the Use of Time 

In any situation we have three things to work with—human resources, 
ideas, and time. Much of what we are going to be able to do in the accom- 
plishment of our purposes is going to depend on how successfully we are 
able to organize and use the time we have. We all find it difficult to have 
time to do the things we think are important. The prevalence of the 
problem of time seems to point to the need for rethinking the traditional 
school day and school year. We believe each teacher should be given time 
in her schedule to contribute to the over-all progress of the school’s 
program. 

It may be that the time allotted for school activities will need to include 
teachers periods set aside during each day for planning, working with 
parents, working with other teachers, collecting materials, or inservice 
study. It may be that teaching may need to be thought of as a twelve- 
month job with time in summer for curriculum development, completion 
of records, study, and trav el. It may be that for the child our idea of the 
school program should include summer activities of outdoor living. 


117 | 
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Going hand in hand with this rethinking of the time devoted to school 
is the necessity for deciding what is important in our program. In this 
caravan of civilization we have to constantly cast aside those things which 
become useless, or we become so burdened that it is impossible to move 
ahead. We need to learn to make place for the important things that are 
coming on the horizon and our organization should help us see the relative 
merit of what we hang on to and what we cast aside. 

We often have already set up and in good working order an organiza- 
tion to do those things which we don’t want done. Since the organization 
exists, We continue our activities. For example, as a profession we've been 
saying for years that we don’t think an elaborate system of standardized 
testing is beneficial to individual growth. Yet we have our testing depart- 
ments and each year teachers spend grueling hours checking batteries of 
tests to show how her youngsters rate as compared with a hypothetical 
norm somewhere. As a consequence, the teacher is stimulated to recognize 
those things which are tested, and she has no time to go out on the play- 
ground with her youngsters or to find out, if she can, why Sally has been 
so ill-kept during the last few weeks, or what makes John want to hit 
every boy he passes. We are going to have to change our ideas about the 
things we expect of teachers. Those expectations must be in harmony 
with our purposes. We must have the courage to redesign our organiza- 
tion to serve those purposes. 


Organizing for Change 


Change is a commonplace in certain areas of living. In such matters as 
communication, transportation, and recreation, the American people have 
come to expect and demand it. We demand a new model of automobile 
each year and look forward to a more frequent change in women’s hats. 
In our social institutions, and in our schools particularly, we have failed 
to develop a comparable attitude toward change and development. If the 
purposes outlined in this book are to be accomplished even in part, we 
believe significant and continuous improvement is demanded in the school 
—in its curriculum, in the use of time at our disposal, in the things we 
value. We believe that a healthy expectance of change is inherent in our 
purposes. We believe, too, there are ways to help people find security 
in an evolving situation. 

In the first place, people are more apt to be secure in a developing sit- 
uation if they know what is going on and if they’ve had a part in the 
planning. The lines of communication should be kept open. These lines 
should extend from principal to teacher, from teacher to teacher, from 
teacher to child, from teacher and principal to parents, from parents to 
teachers, and so on. How often have you heard teachers or parents say, 
“Well, I just didn’t know anything about that.” Some system for keeping 
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all informed of what is going on should be worked out and effort should 
be made to see that the system works. 

If a project is going on within the school which doesn’t directly involve 
all the teaching staff, we believe some way should be devised so that those 
who are not actively carrying on the project have opportunities to par- 
ticipate on occasions. It may be these individuals can be called in to give 
their opinions or observations at stated intervals. A social occasion may be 
held to inform them of the progress of the project. The point is that some 
way should be devised to secure the interest, and if possible, actual par- 
ticipation of those not involved directly in a project so that all are kept 
informed as the thing develops. This is an organizational problem to be 
tackled by all teachers with the leadership of the administration. 

In the second place, healthy attitudes toward change are more likely to 
result if all the personnel of a school are involved in the over-all planning. 
The organization of a school should make provision for this approach. 
We need to recognize change and do something with it before it becomes 
a threat to our status and security within a group. Being in on the ground 
floor is one of the best ways of accomplishing this. If some experimental 
project is undertaken, the whole faculty and the parent-community should 
give their support to that project and be represented in the planning of it. 

Change is the most dependable feature of life. It is stimulated by our 
democratic way of living. As citizens and teachers we are obliged to ex- 
amine our own attitudes to see if we are willing to make the most of our 
changing environment. We need to ask ourselves—Are we constantly 
improving our ways of doing things? Are we able to use the unexpected 
happenings and learn something from them? Do we, in our school prac- 
tices, recognize the evolutionary process as a normal, desirable way of 
doing things? Are we helping children to be adjustable? 


Organizing for Social Living 

We believe the modern frontier is that of human relations—the ability 
to get along with other human beings. Organization of the elementary 
school should recognize this frontier by stimulating the highest flowering 
of social relationships. Thus as the school serves the child, the organiza- 
tion must give the teacher a chance to be a social human being, must give 
the child a chance to learn how to get along with people of many ages, 
of different sexes, of different races, religions, and economic levels. As 
the school serves the community, the organization must make possible 
the participation of teachers, children, and parents working together in 
natural living situations. 

As the school serves the, nation, the organization must give us all— 
teachers, pupils, parents alike—a chance to develop social literacy, so that 
we actually evolve those patterns of action and those attitudes which our 











Courtesy of Board of Education, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Social relationships flower in informal settings 


country requires for useful citizenship. This means we will have a chance 
to have picnics and will learn to pick up our wastepaper and to put out 
our fire before we leave the picnic site. It means we will have a chance 
to plan and carry out projects together so that each has a share in the 
whole. It means that as a school the faculty will have a share in planning 
teachers’ meetings, and that pupils will have a share in developing a 
school code. 

As the school serves the one world idea, the organization must give an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the diversified culture of the 
community, to broaden this concept so the child begins to realize that all 
human beings are basically alike with the same needs for food, clothing, 
education, appreciation, and participation. We don’t believe this is pos- 
sible within the rigid limitations of the typical elementary-school or- 
ganization. 


Organizing for Lasting Values 

Organizing for lasting values is implicit in the other aspects of organiza- 
tion which have just been described. We want to make sure, however, 
or not it fosters the development of lasting values. 

For example, is it more important that Sue has a chance to learn that 
that the reader understands that one criterion for organization is whether 
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the Battle of Bull Run was fought at such and such a date, or that she 
learns the values for which it was fought? Is it more important for Dick 
to excel everyone in his class and bring home a report card of all A’s, or 
for Dick to learn how to live with all the other boys and girls in his neigh- 
borhood? Is it more important for Paula to learn that a quarter note gets 
one count or for Paula to learn the joy that comes from singing with her 
friends? Is it more important for Tom to learn to agree with everything 
the teacher says, or for Tom to learn to think for himself and to question 
some of what is said by people who are in positions of authority? 

These and others which you will ask yourself are questions which will 
be answered by the type of purposes you accept. If you accept the pur- 
poses described in this book and if your organization really works for 
those purposes, it will need to be flexible, to allow time to do the impor- 
tant things, to encourage an expectance of change, to emphasize social 
living, and to consider the values of living as the core of the school 
program. 

An organization having these qualities will serve the purposes of child 
growth, community living, democratic action, and world understanding 
equally well. For these purposes are not discrete. Rather, they all merge 
and become integrated in the living that goes on within the ‘elementary 
school. We believe, if the purposes are achieved in any adequate way, 
that the product will be a growing citizen who is capable of meeting the 
demands of a modern world. 








Pet's Ask Ourselves Lome 
Questions 


ae reading this chapter we invite you to consider these questions: 
. Has the faculty of my school developed a statement of purposes 
consistent with the world we are now living in? 
2. Am I, with my associates, trying to figure out, or become clear in 
my own mind, w hat I want to accomplish in: 


a. Child growth 

b. Community living 

c. Democratic action 

d. World understanding? 


3. What is my school doing about organizing to achieve new purposes? 

4. What am I doing to give children a chance to use organization in 
their own activities? 

5. What am I doing to help children understand and accept the pur- 
poses of their school? 

6. Are the activities of my classroom carried on so that children have 
a chance to solve cooperatively their daily living problems? 

7. Do you wish to know more about organizing the elementary school 
for modern purposes? If so, we refer you to: 


Caswell, Hollis L. Education in the Elementary School. New York: 
American Book Co., 1942. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Dorris May. The Child and the Curriculum. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 

McGaughy, J. R. An Evaluation of the Elementary School. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. 

Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1946. 

Soucier, W. A. Theory and Practice in the Elementary School. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 
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CHAPTER II 
Focus On the Child 





Courtesy of St. Louis, Missouri, Public Schools 


The child is our unit of growth 











Bird’s-Eye View 


C napter II was developed by a center located in and around Wash- 
ington, D. C. All of the participating schools are a part of the Human 
Development Study carried on by the Human Development Project of 
the University of ‘Chicago under the direction of Daniel Prescott. Mr. 
Prescott has helped ev uate the material presented. The schools included 
in the center were selected because they represent a wide range of socio- 
economic communities; yet they are all ‘actuated by a common philosophy 
of children’s needs. Due to the difference in communities served, you will 
find a diversity of patterns of school organizations worked out by the 
different schools. 

This chapter is concerned with the school’s responsibility for meeting 
the developmental needs of children, We are talking about love, elbow 
room, fresh air, beauty, nutrition, interesting things to do, friends. An 
understanding of these needs comes from a study of the body of scientific 
information which is generally accepted by professional workers in the 
field of child growth and development. The chapter illuminates the way 
these needs may be met thru attention to: (a) school environment, (b) or- 
ganizational practices, (c) curriculum, and (d) systematic child study. 
The major part of the chap- 
ter is composed of illustra- 
tive material which points to 
the ways in which some 
schools are trying to im- 
prove their organization. 
You will notice that Chapter 
II lays a foundation for the 
other chapters which follow. 
The writers of Chapters III, 
IV, and V, in the presenta- 
tion of their materials, have 
drawn on the basic principles 
of child growth stated or 
implied in Chapter II. We 
hope this chapter will deepen 
your understanding and ex- 
tend your ability to help 
children grow. 
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Organizing the Elementary School 
To. ferme the Child 


GUIDES FOR SERVICE TO THE CHILD 


An elementary school, regardless of the children it serves, must utilize 
the following guiding principles in its organization and curriculum 


offering: 


Every human being is intrinsically valuable. 


The dignity of ev ery human being must be respected. The actions of 
all persons in the group life of school, children and adults, must show 
mutual concern and friendliness. 


Children are physical organisms. 


Good development and learning depend upon physical health. The 
elementary school must show basic concern for all factors that influence 
a child’s health such as: building safety, appropriateness of lighting, furni- 
ture, ventilation, cleanliness, food, medical inspection and follow-ups, 
rest periods, health habits, and instruction. 


The physical and social maturity of each individual has to be 
respected. 

Since children do not grow in terms of their chronological ages, each 
child matures at his own characteristic rate. Normal six-year-old children 
vary thru a range of more than four years in physical maturity level. 
Normal fourteen-year-old children vary thru a range of at least eight 
years in maturity level. Since this is true, there can be no set time when 
any specific learning must be mastered nor any support of school prac- 
tices that “fail” individuals for this reason. 


Elementary schools should be characterized by a great deal of 
activity in connection with all learning experiences and by great 
freedom of movement on the part of children. 

Direct experiences concerned with things, people, and events are the 
most effective bases for learning. School living should involve children 
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continually in analyzing, planning, and carrying out of projects vital to 
them. 


Every child’s feeling of personal security depends uniquely upon 
being lovea. 

The school should know much about the family situation of each child, 
should be alert to symptoms of insecurity, and should be sympathetically 
considerate of insecure children since this condition inevitably affects their 
learning and classroom behavior. 


The school should understand the activities, customs, and codes 
of child groups at different maturity levels. 


It should be recognized that child groups cannot be forced or persuaded 
to accord genuine belonging to any individual. The school should be 
sympathetically tolerant of classroom and playground efforts of children 
to win group belonging. 


Home relationships, out of school experiences, group activities, 
and classroom situations cause many strong and persistent emo- 
tions in children. 


It is the responsibility of the school to be alert to the symptoms of strong 
emotions, to assist children in working out socially acceptable ways of 
expressing emotion, and to be sympathetically tolerant of episodes in which 
children reveal their lack of success in handling them. 


Teachers must accept their profession as one demanding con- 
tinuous growth in the knowledge of children and in the technics 
of teaching. 

We have stated the guiding principles which we feel must be con- 
sidered in the organization of an elementary school today, in order to 
permit child growth and all-round development. There are at the present 
time many conditions and factors which set up barriers to this type of 
organization—the construction of the buildings, small rooms, much furni- 
ture, and inadequate free space. The sizes of classes make study of in- 
dividual problems of children difficult for both teachers and children. 


Other practices which impede our efforts to serve the child are: 


. Semiannual promotions and rigid promotional practices which are 
omega in so many schools today 
2. Frequent shifts of children from teacher to teacher either by semester 
or year 
3. The attitude of accepting growth in the light of academic achieve- 
ment alone and adherence to minimum essentials 
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. Teachers’ tensions and strains often caused by the type of leadership 
wake supervision 


5. leachers’ attitudes toward children due to a lack of understanding 
and tolerance of their behavior 


6. Lack of partnership between parents and teachers 
7. Lack of status for teachers as a professional group. 


All over the country teachers, principals, and supervisors are working 
to overcome the barriers and develop organizations which will help 
child growth, 


ScHOOL ENVIRONMENT FoR CHILD GROWTH 


Most school plants, old or new, are entirely inadequate to meet the 
demands of an educational program that recognizes child behavior and 
growth. Many school buildings are characterized by drabness, dreariness, 
staleness, crooked maps, and dusty pictures of George Washington. One 
does not feel that pulsing life has any part in them. 

The school building must be designed for creative living. One of the 
first steps is to rid the school of its traditional rows and rows of desks or 
their counterpart. Space is essential for movement. It releases the spirit and 
provides a setting for creativeness. It is not necessary that every child 
has writing space at the same time. Rugs, rocking chairs, hassocks, win- 
dow seats, and other pieces of incidental furniture give a homelike atmos- 
phere to a room. Low bookshelves, growing plants, gay curtains, 
aquariums, terrariums, costume boxes, colorful pictures painted by the 
children, and the varied assortment of things that have meaning to a group 
all make a classroom a place where children can better live and grow. 
There is no space for the traditional teacher’s desk nor would there be 
any time for her to sit behind it if there were one. 


Adapting Existing Facilities to Child Needs 
The improvement of school environment presents a different prob- 
lem in each school. The descriptions that follow do not attempt to rep- 
resent a cross section of problems or to suggest patterns for solutions. They 
do furnish us a sampling of the ways in which some schools are attempt- 
ing to enhance the chances for natural growth thru attention to school 
environment. ' 
Children’s Work in an Attractive Setting 


The downstairs lobby of one school, lined with glass cases, was orig- 
inally designed to care for the textbooks in the building.’ But now with its 
turquoise ‘blue background, its crimson covered seats, it is like a little 
piece of a lovely museum. Its glass cases are used for exhibits, sometimes 


1 Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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from a real museum, sometimes to display children’s work, but always it 
is a place where one wishes to linger and look. 

Long, dark halls are brightened with children’s paintings, hanging 
baskets of evergreens, poster announcements of common interest, and 
exhibits that have special meaning and appeal. Soft colored walls, with 
stronger colors in incidental pieces of furniture, do much to break the 
monotony of an antiquated classroom. Since only a very small amount of 
blackboard space is necessary, the large areas that encircle the walls have 
been painted over in keeping with the rest of the room. Doing away with 
these vast expanses of blackboard does much to create a more natural 
setting. Rugs and curtains are chosen with the total color scheme in mind 
and add to the warmth and individuality of a room. 

An old assembly room from which all the seats have been removed 
makes an excellent place for rhythms, folk dancing, chorus singing, and 
dramatizations and provides the necessary space for work on large paint- 
ings and murals. Some of the old rows of seats have been nailed to wooden 
strips and are pushed into place when needed but more often rest against 
the walls. 

The playground is small and was inadequate and unlovely. It has been 
made over with shrubbery, flower beds, summer houses topped with gay 
awnings, lawn chairs, an open-air fireplace, sandboxes, slides, seesaws, and 
other playground equipment. Lattices over which morning-glories climb 
hide the trash barrels and garbage cans. 


Space Used to Advantage 


Four years ago space was no problem at another school.? No room had 
more than thirty children. Three classrooms, a large auditorium equipped 
with folding doors, stage and property rooms, a storage room, and library 
and principal’s office seemed to offer limitless space. Yet within two months 
this picture was radically changed. Eighty additional children were sent 
to this school. There was a class on the stage, one in one side of the audi- 
torium, and another in the small supply room in addition to the regular 
classrooms. 

The immediate problem was where to store supplies of writing paper, 
game equipment, art paper, paints, crayons, tools, workbench, and refer- 
ence books so that all grades could have access to them. The only space 
left unused now was the hall which ran nearly the full length of the build- 
ing. The children met in an assembly and made plans for using the hall. 
Tables, bookcases, and paper racks were brought into the hall and 
painted by the children. Each piece was filled and labeled as to its pur- 
pose. The workshop committee put a top, lock, and key on an old barrel, 


2 Potomac School, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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painted it yellow and put it in the hall for the balls, nets, and other game 
equipment. They found a discarded gun rack which they sawed down 
to bat size, painted, put on a lock, and labeled, “Bat Rack.” A rack for rolls 
of paper and another for large sheets of art paper were made out of odd 
pieces of lumber, painted, and put in the hall. An art bookcase was set up 
for all easel paints, brushes, crayons, and another for the tools. The work- 
bench and tool case were placed near each other. Meetings were held 
to decide color schemes, arrangement, and best use of furniture. Celotex 
and scrap lumber were used to make five additional bulletin boards in the 
hall. A Hall Committee (composed of members from three or four rooms) 
was organized to keep it dusted and neat. 

The problem of making and keeping the lavatories clean, neat, and at- 
tractive was begun. Arrangements were made for representatives from 
each grade to visit two schools in the county which had especially at- 
tractive lavatories. Reports on the trips were made to the school and plans 
were made in each grade to paint and decorate the lavatories. 

Each grade discussed and chose a color scheme for the boys’ and girls’ 
lavatories. Representatives reported in a school meeting and the final color 
schemes were chosen. Plans were made to paint. Each child in each grade 
from first thru sixth had his turn, painting the walls and partitions which 
he could reach, The theory behind this was that any child who actually 
painted would take pride in keeping the fruit of his jabors neat and clean. 

A Lavatory Committee was formed composed of one boy and one 
girl from each grade. The committee met with the principal once a week 
to set up rules, duties of its members, and to report progress. A “lavatory 
pride and awareness” began growing immediately. Within about two 
weeks many problems of improper use of the lavatories—dirty hand 
bowls, unflushed toilets, obscene writing, and waste of towels and soap 
disappeared. Each committee member goes into the lavatory with his or 
her grade to help the children make proper use of the lavatory. Each 
child uses the towel after he dries his hands to wipe out the hand bowl. 
The result has been clean, well-kept lavatories. 


Space for Living Replaces “Sit and Study” 


The school described is a twenty-four room building constructed 
twelve years ago on a site which includes ample play space, a park, ball 
field, and tennis courts, the latter under the supervision of the Recreation 
Department.’ This gives a beautiful setting, affording many opportunities 
for outdoor living. The original plans of the building called for two rooms 
besides the auditorium to be used for extra activities. The enrolment has 
increased so that all rooms must be used as classrooms, leaving no space 


8 Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 
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Courtesy of Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 


The environment conditions the quality of 
social relationships 


outside of the actual classrooms for the many activities which we feel are 
necessary. 

When teachers accept the philosophy that children “learn by doing,” 
and understand the meaning of the term, small classrooms full of furni- 
ture become frustrating. How to change a “sit and study” type classroom 
into one which provides room for many interests and space in which to 
be active, becomes a major problem. Teachers planned together and dis- 
cussed ways of making space; some decided to use less furniture, others 
to regroup furniture leaving large open spaces in the center or side of 
the room. The traditional “teacher’s desk” was considered too big and 
unnecessary by several teachers and taken out of the room. 

All primary rooms wish to have centers of interest or areas of work 
for painting, woodworking, table games, costume box, library corner, 
clay modeling, and dramatization. Intermediate classes want areas for easel 
painting, library corner, science exhibit, dramatization, and clay table. 

As classrooms are changed, children living in them plan with the teacher 
and discuss the advantages and disadvantages. Teachers invite others to 
criticize and suggest changes. No one is permanently satisfied with the 
furniture arrangement, so it is changed to suit the changing needs of those 
living in the rooms. 
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A fifth-grade teacher commented, “By arranging furniture in U-shape 
around three sides of room, a large open-center space is possible to be 
used for whole school grouping for opening exercises, for dramatizations, 
for group discussions, and for the physical-education program (including 
dancing, games, and stunts). I have also designed centers for art materials, 
library reading, and music appreciation. These centers make it easier for 
children to secure materials when needed and also give children more 
freedom in using various centers. They know they are at liberty to use 
any one of these centers in leisure time after assigned work is completed. 
These centers often act as incentives to develop better work habits to get 
work done so as to do what especially interests the pupil. 

“This arrangement results in more freedom than under the old plan of 
rows of desks and seats and probably more noise at times, but it also re- 
sults in increased interest and enthusiasm for our various classroom 
projects, a feeling of confidence on completion of special pieces of work, 
and improved habits and attitudes.” 

A teacher of a group of six-year-old children has given in detail her way 
of planning the use of her room. 

“How to have space for rhythms, a circle game, a playhouse, and sev- 
eral centers of interest in a small classroom already overflowing with 
worktables and chairs for thirty-six 1-B children, had always seemed a 
difficult problem. Moving heavy metal-legged chairs to form groups for 
stories or discussions was both tiring and noisy. The desire for happy 
living, for the opportunity to grow creatively, and to broaden our interests 
motivated us to do something about this unsolved problem of space. 

“One morning after discussion and planning, we started moving furni- 
ture out of our room. We kept six tables and twelve chairs for work 

centers and two tables and four chairs for the clay center. In spite of the 
value many teachers have put on ‘a place for every child,’ no child has 
been unhappy i in this class because he lacked a table and a chair of his own. 
A half-dozen chairs are placed at different centers around the room and 
when class meetings are held the children sit on a large rug, or if they 
particularly want a chair, one is brought from the worktables or play- 
house. A friend sent us some rocking chairs which her child had outgrown 
and we put them in the playhouse with our orange-crate furniture. The 
sale of newspapers helped us to buy a red leather armchair for our play- 
house and the rug. Besides the work and clay centers, and the playhouse, 
we have room for a woodworking bench, a double paint easel, a science 
shelf, a game corner, large building blocks, shelves for sewing materials 
and movies, a record player, and a large box of costumes. Our library 
becomes part of the living room in the playhouse. Besides all this we have 
a large floor space which we used for games, rhythms, or painting. 
“For ease in working the class was divided into four groups. While the 
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Courtesy of Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 


A second-grade room has space for varied activities 
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teacher works with one group, provision must be made for the other chil- 
dren. One group is assigned a ‘free’ time and so has the choice of any of 
the centers of interest. Another group is given an assignment to be worked 
out at the worktables, and the fourth group has a story time with one child 
either reading or telling a story to the group, or they play reading and 
number games prepared by the teacher. When children finish their assign- 
ments they are free to choose any activity which interests them. All day 
there is a hum or a buzz of children reading, working, and talking quietly 
together. 

“The joy which comes from this atmosphere of living and working 
together rather than ‘studying’ together, leads to growth in the important 
attitudes and habits we want instilled in all of our children—those of 
responsibility, dependability, thoughtfulness, and initiative.’ 

A creative, resourceful teacher can find ways of improving an ade- 
quate room; but there are limits. When groups of children need to work 
together on activities which would disturb others in the room, a place 
outside of the room must be found. Wide halls provide the only space in 
our building. Chairs are brought out and children work in groups of two 
to five or six near the windows for good light. In spring and early fall the 
out-of-doors provides much additional space. Sawing, hammering, build- 
ing are done outside near the classroom. Whole classes can go under the 
trees on the hill and do a variety of class Work. 

Large paintings are spread out in the halls, and groups work there. 
This requires good self-control and work habits and in the group, prompt 
and careful cleaning up. In tile halls it also requires thoughtfulness for 
others as all sound echoes. 


Providing Facilities for Varied Learning 


School environment should strive to stimulate growth along all lines. 
There is need for space for a library, for general craft and art activities, 
for games, dances and rhythms, for music and various club activities, for 
visual education. Elementary school living today also requires space for 
eating lunch and caring for sick children. 

The way in which schools have provided for visual education and a 
lunchroom is illustrated from several accounts. 


Visual Education for Children 


One school went about developing a visual-education room as follows: 4 

“As a beginning our classes measured and bought material for curtains, 
which they later made themselves. Dark shades were bought for all win- 
dows, and all visual-aid equipment was collected to be used in this room 
only. 


# John Burroughs, Washington, D. C. 
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“Frequently several classes share the room and visual materials together. 
Attractive posters decorate the walls and show various activities being 
studied in the building. Every day slides or movies are seen by a number 
of classes, which previously sign up for the use of the room. Fifth-grade 
boys have been trained to set up various types of slide and movie ma- 
chines. They show, or assist the teachers in showing the materials, Creative 
slides on various units of study are drawn, colored, and shown in order 
to stimulate interest. 

“The success of the use of the visual-education room is due, in no small 
measure, to the fact that the children have been active in creating the 
environment and in making the equipment function thru their own 
activity. 

“This group has evolved a technic in evaluating films and slides thru 
keen analysis. Children are prepared for the use of the visual aids while 
definite purposes are projected. In addition to the above, the teachers know 
that pupils must draw generalizations from the experiences. Informational 
check-ups follow the showing which integrates with other instructional 
materials, leading to the planning of many and various activities.” 


Lunch Programs for Children 


Provision for nutritious noon meals for every child served in a quict, 
comfortable place is one of the greatest needs in the elementary schools. 
This may mean a readjustment of school hours. With the changes i in tempo 
of living in the world, and with our increased knowledge of the needs of 
children, one wonders why we hold to the traditional one hour lunch 
period, when all children eat for one-half hour and immediately run and 
play hard for the next half-hour. 

This is a problem which elementary schools cannot ignore. Neighbor- 
hood schools within walking distance of all, and a household ready and 
waiting during the noon hour, are things of the past for most communities. 

One suburban school meets the problems of caring for three hundred 
children daily during the noon hour by enlisting the aid of the mothers.* 
Each classroom becomes a lunchroom under the supervision of a mother. 
Schedules are worked out, rules set up, and plans made by a committee of 
parents and teachers. Mothers who have the time volunteer their services 
even tho their own children may not be in the group who must stay at 
school. 

Unused classrooms may be transformed into attractive lunchrooms with 
the assistance of parents and children. Painting and shellacking old furni- 
ture, making attractive covers for chair hoclen and covering blackboards 
with appropriate murals are worthwhile activities which fifth- and sixth 


5 Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 











Courtesy of Pridgen’s Studio, Orange, Texas 


Lunch time is get acquainted time 


grade children enjoy. Mothers have the opportunity of working with the 
children in selecting materials and colors to be used in the room. The 
problem of “lunch-at-school” prompted the establishment of a health 
program at one school which provided for the teaching of nutrition, 
health habits, and table manners.® 

Children sit with their own age group and the tables and chairs are 
arranged for varying sizes of children. One child opens the luncheon 
period with grace, a faculty member supervises the children. There is 
a victrola in the room so that a program of music may be used if desired. 
Some days stories are read to the children while they eat; other days the 
children converse with their table companions. After luncheon the chil- 
dren return their lunch boxes to their classroom lockers. 

The children appreciate the attractiveness of the room. The lunches 
show that parents are conscious of the value of using body-building foods 
in the lunch box. These children have been made to feel that the school is 
interested in their welfare during this period and that they are welcome 
at school. 

In another, the lunch period became an opportunity for teaching nutri- 
tion and for parent-teacher- -principal planning which set up g goals which 


6 Barnard School, Washington, D. C. 
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applied to the annual school luncheon as well as the daily lunch at school." 
Rather than have one large money-making luncheon a year as many schools 
do, this group decided to have a lunch once a week in one classroom. Goals 
for the school luncheons were worked out: 

1. To help parents in learning how to prepare a balanced lunch 

2. To increase children’s awareness of how to choose a good lunch 

3. To have the physical setup of the luncheons one which helps the 

child grow in social graces 


4. To help parents become acquainted with the children, teacher, and 
school 


5. To help the teacher better understand the child by knowing his 
family. 


With these goals in mind the plan of having fourteen small school 
luncheons was started. Each Wednesday the parents from one classroom 
prepare and serve a well-balanced hot lunch to all the children in that class. 
Parents go into the class about a week before the luncheon and plan the 
menu with the children and teacher. The goal of a nutritious luncheon is 
kept in mind. Children are encouraged to offer their suggestions. Dis- 
cussion and evaluation follow. Out of this emerges a well-balanced menu 
which each child feels he has helped to plan. 

During the following week further plans are made in the classroom. 
Making place cards, table decorations, and guest lists become important 
to the children. Art and handwriting become very meaningful when the 
invitations are being made. Careful evaluation by the group of children’s 
ability in the choice of the host and hostess is encouraged. The honor of 
who shall say grace is a matter of group choice. 

This project was so successful last year that it has been continued with 
unanimous approva! this year. It is not a money-making project since the 
price is only twenty-five cents to children and thirty-five cents to adults. 
All children come even if they cannot afford to pay. 

Everyone feels that these luncheons have and are accomplishing much 
in helping a new community, made up from families from every state, 
become united in the common cause of furthering the all-round growth 
and development of its most prized possession—children. 

How a school meets the lunch situations must be determined by the 
facilities of the building and the philosophy of the group, parents, and 
teachers. Long distances from school and no adult in the house during 
the day are the two main reasons for eating at school. The individual 
child can do nothing about these circumstances and should not be made 
to feel unhappy because they exist. 

Every child should feel welcome and comfortable during the lunch 
time at school. Where mothers are willing to assist the school as a part 


7 Staunton School, Washington, D. C. 
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of a cooperative community service, much of the burden of supervision 
is removed. 

Children are eager to have their mothers a part of the school program. 
Because the mothers are willing to give this service the children feel wel- 
come and wanted at the lunch time. One shy child who would normally 
eat lunch at home, gained tremendous satisfaction when he was able 
to eat lunch with the group at school because his mother and baby sister 
came to take charge of the lunchroom, He was completely at ease for the 
first time eating with a group of his peers, with his mother near. This gave 
the mother an opportunity to see her child in relation to other children. 

For all children the school lunch is important; for many children it is 
the best meal of the day. In a school with a cafeteria much can be accom- 
plished.8 The school lunch is not just a feeding program; it is a part of a 
total school program to help children grow better in body and mind 
and spirit. 

Altho a trained dietitian is in charge, the lunch program is the concern 
of the whole school for here all come together, all have the same choices 
of food, all have a good lunch, and no one is singled out because he can- 
not pay. The lunch periods are unhurried and completely separate from 
the play periods. Ample time is given before lunch for children to wash 
hands, to get their money ready, and to go without haste to the lunchroom. 

There is a visitors’ table in the lunchroom. Children often invite mem- 
bers of their families and friends to lunch with them. When this happens 
children sit with their guests at the visitors’ table. A committee of children 
with the help of a teacher sets the table for visitors and makes place cards 
and table mats for each guest. A large printed poster on a stand in the 
lunchroom lets everyone know who the guests are. These posters are 
made and decorated by a committee of children. The parents enjoy these 
lunches and come again and again. From this entertainment of guests the 
children learn to greet visitors, to make introductions, and join in pleasant 
conversation. The lunchroom manager adds many touches to make dining 
something to be looked forward to and remembered. There are pumpkins 
at Halloween, candles for Christmas, hearts for Valentine Day, and 
bunnies for Easter. 

The children feel at home in the lunchroom. The manager and her 
staff are their friends. The children come to the lunchroom to make ar- 
rangements for baking cookies, to make jelly, to boil eggs to be dyed for 
Faster, or just to borrow a knife needed in some private enterprise. 

The lunchroom is large and well lighted. Children are seated at com- 
fortable tables in small groups. Fresh flowers are on all the tables. Children 
working with the art teacher paint large pictures for the walls. Children 


8 Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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also help to keep the lunchroom in order. They wipe off tables, crate the 
milk bottles, and help keep the floor beneath the tables clean. They feel 
the importance of these jobs and eagerly wait their turn to be chosen. 

Teachers often talk with children about the foods that make a good 
lunch and are necessary to their well-being. The children learn what a 
well-balanced lunch is and how to get the most for money spent. The 
lunchroom is in truth a dining room where all who come may have good 
food, good conversation, and beauty in surroundings. 

An improvised cafeteria relieves the situation in another school.® This 
school has carried a lunch program with the cooperation of parents, teach- 
ers, and children. A standing Cafeteria Committee of parents and teachers 
has had the responsibility for hiring a manager, securing volunteer help, 
keeping records, planning menus, ordering and paying for food. 

A type “A” lunch consisting of a protein food, vegetable, fruit, bread 
and butter, and one-half pint of milk is served daily. Free lunches or 
lunches at reduced cost are given those who cannot pay full price. 

One child in each room is responsible for recording names of children 
buying lunch, for collecting money, making change, and totaling the list. 
A lunch-order slip is sent from room to room to get the total number to 
be served. The child in the grade nearest the kitchen checks the totals and 
delivers the number to the manager. 

Two girls in the sixth grade have the responsibility of collecting each 
day all lunch lists and money bags, checking each and recording all in- 
formation in the cafeteria sales book. This information is totaled by them, 
checked by their teacher, and turned in to the principal each month. 

A rest period follows the eating of lunch. Since great activity is not 
conducive to good digestion, children carry on quiet activities. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PRACTICES FOR CHILD GROWTH 


The elementary school must be organized to become a demonstration 
of the kind of life in which the nation believes. The organization must be 
set up to help the group live better and in more satisfying ways. Good 
living involves constant interaction between teacher and teacher, between 
groups of children from different rooms, between individual teachers and 
groups of children other than their own classroom groups. The more fluid 
the arrangement of groups the better the living. 


Grouping for Learning 


No one part of the organization of a school has as much effect upon the 
lives of the children and | the teacher as a manner in which the children are 
placed in individual classes. 


8 Potomac School, Montgomery County, Maryland. 











Courtesy of Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 


We work together to solve our problems 


Children enter school at approximately the same age level and usually, 
with few exceptions, they continue to remain with the same group thruout 
their school life. These groups are not homogeneous according to ability 
but greatly diversified. This presents a normal situation and each learns 
from the other because all have a contribution to make to group living. 
His group is not the people who do arithmetic as he does it or the people 
who make the same score on a reading test. A child’s group is his fellows 
with all that this implies. And this implies that he functions in an interest- 
ing, wholesome fashion, and that he is emotionally and psychologically 
satisfied. A child’s continuance in a group is based upon a consideration 
of successful human relationships. 

Teachers who work with children in natural groups find old patterns 
of mass instruction useless and confusing. So new technics are developed. 
The teacher’s primary concern is in helping individual children solve 
their personal problems of living. As one school states: 1 

“Individual differences in children are not simply recognized theoreti- 
cally. Programs are designed to care for these in a constructive way. 
It is recognized that social living in school is enriched by developing dif- 
ferences in children rather than by trying to standardize them into one 
pattern of performance. This means that teachers change their methods 
to meet the needs of individuals. At the same time that differences in in- 


10 Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 
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dividuals are being cared for, every child by his place in group living is 
learning to regard social demands placed upon him. 

“Groups of children stay with the same teacher two or three years. 
If an individual child seems in need of group adjustment he is moved at 
any time during the year that this appears necessary. The adjustment is 
not made on the basis of lack of ability to meet minimum academic essen- 
tials but on the basis of a child’s ability to live and work successfully with 
the group. 

“Teachers and children no longer think in terms of promotions and fail- 
ures. The end of the year is not a reckoning day. There can be no set time 
when any specific learning must occur for all children nor any support 
for school practices that ‘fail’ individuals for this reason.’ 


Individuals Make the Group 


When children first come to kindergarten they are chronologically all 
approximately five years of age. It isn’t long until the teacher becomes 
aware of the great difference in the physical and social maturity levels of 
any group of children—probably a span of four years for a normal group. 
Some are a year or two below the development of the group in physical 
characteristics. One way in which this shows up is in their muscular de- 
velopment. Due to undeveloped, small muscles in the hands, they can’t put 
on their own wraps or fasten the buttons on their jackets. Their speech 
is indistinct because the muscles in their tongues and lips are undeveloped. 
Painting and crayoning consist of just trying colors and making random 
marks. Frequently walking around the room, and changing from one 
activity to another, they show how short their period of attention is. The 
children who are immature, work best if they are placed in a small group 
where the hours are shorter and the teacher is able to give more individual 
attention. 

Others are a year or two above the development of the group. They 
have very clear speech, large vocabularies, and good muscular develop- 
ment. The pictures which they paint are carefully executed and of varied 
and interesting subjects. They can easily follow a sequence of events and 
retell stories well. Some of these children have a beginning of reading 
which they have picked up. 

All kindergarten children in one school are given a reading readiness 
test by the Research Department." The recommendations suggest “Read- 
ing Group”—placement or retention in kindergarten, Teachers recognize 
that these recommendations apply to only one phase of a child’s growth 
and they are considered by the teacher ‘and principal as one piece of a 
large body of knowledge which the teacher has gained by studying the 
child for one year. In a few cases children are kept in the kindergarten an 
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additional term. These are usually children who have some phy sical handi- 
cap and who are quite obviously too immature to work with first-grade 
children. The kindergarten class goes to the first-grade class as a group 
without being separated into reading or nonreading groups. The basis for 
progressing is not alone ability to read, but the total picture of the progress 
of the child. 

The kindergarten teacher has accepted the child as he came, with his 
abilities, habits, interest, maturity at his individual place on the scale of 
development. She has provided an environment which should assist in 
his growth in all of these lines. Each child has reached a different place 
in his own individual growth, but each is progressing. The first-grade 
teachers accept him in just the same manner as the kindergarten teacher 
accepted him a year before. This attitude on the part of the teacher is 
most important. It means that she is not saying, “Why, he can’t even hold 
a crayon,” but is saying, “We will have to provide more opportunities for 
him to use clay and play with blocks.” Kindergarten and first-grade teach- 
ers of necessity accept children “where they are.” This same philosophy 
is carried thruout the school life of the child. By this we mean that no 
teacher has set definite standards on grade lines, but plans her program 
of work to meet the abilities of each child. Evidences of this are given in 
the reading program and in the planning. 

It is the practice to keep children with a teacher for three semesters 
whenever possible. In the first grade this is most important. It imme- 
diately removes the need for measuring a child’s growth at the end of five 
and one-half months. Studies have been made and records kept by in- 
dividual teachers which show that some children who would be made 
to repeat the grade if the decision were made at the end of first semester 
are developing satisfactorily at the end of the third semester with the same 
teacher. The development was just a little slower. The school system re- 
quires a report at the end of each semester which states the placement of 
the child for the next semester. Here the teacher usually writes “‘con- 
tinuing with Miss T’s group.” ; 

Grouping Is Continuous 


During the year, and at the end of a semester it is necessary to rethink 
the grouping of children. At times it is necessary to separate certain chil- 
dren for the good of the teacher and other children. Two boys may play 
up to one another, each overstimulating the other; another child may 
need to be in a class where there is a quieter atmosphere; another may 
seem to be too socially and physically mature for his group. These chil- 
dren should be placed where their teachers, principals, and parents decide 
he can work best after discussing together the problems involved. 

In a large school where there are usually three classey of the same age 
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group, it is possible to consider many facets of the child’s development 
in placing him.'? At no time is it the practice to group slow learning chil- 
dren all in one room, or to place all average or low IQ’s in one class. Effort 
is made to give each class a working group—that is, pupils who can work 
together well, either enough of the very able rapid learners, or enough 
slow learners to form a working group. This method of grouping insures 
each teacher having variety in ability but having children whose interest 
and social maturity are the least diversified of all factors considered. 
When new children enter from other schools or cities in grades above 

the kindergarten, they are placed in the room which has the least number 
of pupils with the understanding that an adjustment may be necessary 
later. The manner in which a new pupil is presented to a class seems to 
affect his feeling of security. Does the teacher welcome another to her 
already large group? Some smile and say, “Boys and girls, this is Tom. 
You know we needed another boy to make our teams even.” Others shake 
hands with the child and say, “We are happy to have you. Mary, will 
you take Jane to a locker and show her around the building?” A child 
assigned to take care of the newcomer often adds to the child’s feeling of 
being wanted and aids in giving the child status with an already organized 
group of children. 


Experiences Provide Many Group Contacts 


It is desirable to organize school living so as to provide as many oppor- 
tunities as possible for participation in groups and for interaction among 
groups. Every teacher in one school has the responsibility for working 
with one or more groups.'® For instance, one group composed of children 
from each room and one teacher is responsible for planning to receive and 
entertain luncheon guests at school. Other groups consisting of a teacher 
and children from all classrooms are responsible for making flower ar- 
rangements in the halls and cafeteria, collecting and hanging paintings 
done by the children thruout the school, managing the playground and 
its equipment, keeping the supply room in order and requesting new 
supplies when needed, managing the traffic thruout the building, and 
keeping washrooms clean and neat. 

This school operates its own post office. The post box is designated to 
take care of the distribution of the letters written by the chidren to their 
friends within the school. The letters are written in good form on good 
paper and are always mailed in a sealed envelope. Two children act as 
postmen, sorting, marking with a Maury school stamp, and delivering the 
letters to the proper rooms. The mail is distributed at eleven o’clock each 
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18 Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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day. The door opens, the mailman’s cap appears around the corner, the 
sound of the whistle is heard, and there is the morning mail. For a second 
everything comes to a standstill while someone rushes to see what the 
postman has brought. The mail is distributed and read with great satis- 
faction and things again go back to normal. The post-office committee 
makes periodic reports of the number of letters which they have dis- 
tributed to the various rooms. 

The school children write many original stories and books, Once a 
week those who are ready to have their books bound into a more perma- 
nent form meet with a teacher who assists them. Material for bookmaking 
is conveniently near. Colored paper and vellum, cardboard cut in varying 
sizes, cord for sewing and tying books together, and gay cotton material 
for covers are all there for the choosing. Many of these books are passed 
around from room to room to be read. 

Many and varied are the activities of the exhibit committee. This group 
has the responsibility of placing interesting exhibits in the upper corridor. 
One week there may be an exhibit of old and treasured toys. Another 
week there may be an attractive display of rainy day clothes. Holidays, 
birthdays of famous people, coming school events, interesting science 
material, varied flower arrangements—anything that is part of the life ot 
the school—may appear in the hall exhibit. 

Older children make a chart of the cafeteria menu each day and read 
it to the younger children. Children of different ages make large murals 
for the halls and cafeteria. Older children often assist younger children 
in learning new dances. There is no specific seating arrangement in the 
cafeteria. A ten-year-old may choose a seat by the five-year-old. One 
might think at first glance that there was no design in this arrangement, 
but there is a design for social living which gives children freedom of 
choice and many social contacts. 

Twice a week all the children who wish to, beginning with the second 
grade, come together for group singing. About two hundred come. Being 
a monotone does not disbar one. The songs are chosen for their appeal 
to the group and not to teach a technic. Children sing for the joy of the 
singing. 

Every Friday all the children as they enter school come together to 
sing in the lower hall. Here again the atmosphere is characterized by in- 
formality. A beginning child or one of the oldest children may sing a 

“solo.” Anyone may request a favorite number. If the day happens to fall 
on a child’s birthday the whole school may sing “Happy Birthday.” 

Three large school festivals each year bring not only all the children 
and the school staff together but also the parents and many friends in the 
community. The Carnival comes in early November and every child par- 
ticipates in some way in this event. The Christmas Program and the June 
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Breakfast have a spiritual quality and appeal which affect the life and 
living of every one in Maury School. 

In another school an attempt is made to build good group relations 
by assemblies held once or twice a month (or oftener as the need arises). 
The primary grades and their teachers meet in the Primary Assembly to 
discuss problems, report progress, and plan. The Upper-Grade Assembly 
carries on the same type of a program. In this way a greater unity is 
brought about among groups of children, among teachers, and among 
groups of children and teachers. Many so-called “school problems” have 
dissolved themselves in these assemblies. 

A Boys’ Meeting and a Girls’ Meeting are held once a month (or 
oftener if needed) with the principal. At this time “boys’ talk” and “girls’ 
talk” is carried on in their respective meetings. This has been invaluable 
in ironing out lavatory difficulties and in helping each sex with its de- 
velopmental learnings. "A feeling of helpfulness toward younger boys and 
girls by older boys and girls has been one of the big outcomes of these 
meetings. 


Meeting Children’s Individual Needs 


It is not difficult to accept the philosophy that the activities of the 
classroom should be based upon the needs and interests of children; that 
we should accept the child where he is and build from that point. It is, 
however, not always easy to adopt this philosophy so that it becomes a 
part of our thinking to such an extent that ev erything we do and say in 
our contacts with children reflects our acceptance. It is not always easy 
to get an elementary school organized so teachers have a chance to look at 
each child as an individual. How ever, more and more, as we put this into 
practice, we see classroom problems smooth out. 


Using Children’s Interests 


Often from a discussion period will come ideas growing out of chil- 
dren’s interests. One teacher tells this story: 

“An interesting example occurred in my classroom this semester.?® 
At the end of one of our sharing periods, the idea of studying together 
was proposed by one of the children. I asked the group to think together 
of things in which they were interested. Among other things, such as 
transportation, food, and boats, was a suggestion that we study mountains. 

“At first it seemed to be far away from the child interests and maturity 
levels of eight-year- -olds, but we got started. For a day or two we had very 
general conversations about mountains. Then we listed questions we were 
interested in finding answers for and began to make definite plans for 


14 Potomac School, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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activities. It was very interesting to see how rich in possibilities this in- 
terest center was. There is so much material. Magazines and books are full 
of excellent pictures; reading books carry stories that tie in with niountain 
life and activities. All around us are evidences of things which have come 
from high areas and which contribute to our modern living in indis- 
pensable ways. Carried along by the keen interest and wealth of material, 
we discovered leads into language, arts, arithmetic, reading, rhythms, 
spelling, dramatic play, and construction. We found ourselves getting 
into science, gardening, and studies on food and water. There is a stirring 
of the imagination which gives tremendous impetus to activity at this 
age level. 

“When the activity is of such interest that children have many things 
to keep them busy, there is a smoothing out of problems relating to adjust- 
ment. This leaves the teacher time to study individual needs, to give aid 
and encouragement, to guide children into situations where they can feel 
adequate and satisfied. 

“Billy, for instance, seemed to be on the fringe of things. His span of 
interest was short and his reading accomplishment low. One day he be- 
came engrossed in a piece of work in which he illustrated mountain ac- 
tivity words. His pictures were so clear and well-drawn that we asked 
him to make a large copy for our group book. The next day he went into 
the teacher’s room with an older child. Together they planned it out, then 
he came back and worked carefully much of the day. Everything he has 
done since has shown increased effort and attention. There has been 
growth in reading and improved social relationships. A number of times 
he has offered to accept other responsibilities and has reacted pleasantly 
to the recognition of the group. 

“Similar growth is noticeable in another child. He is a boy of eight 
years, who said early in the semester, ‘You know, I cannot read.’ He is 
reading. He could read a little before but had no confidence in his own 
ability | to do so. One day he came with a short story about mountains that 
he had made up at home with the help of his mother. We listened to it, 
suggested he make a copy for our book. This he did and has shown new 
interest and stability. He has been enjoying and helping with our group 
story, ‘Little Bear’s Adventures’.” 


Helping Each Child Win Belongingness 


Children attending one school have widely different backgrounds.'® 
Some are children of day laborers or are on welfare. Others are children 
of farmers, carpenters, and machinists. A third group includes children 
from homes of professional parents such as lawyers, congressmen, and 
doctors. 


16 Potomac School, Montgemery County, Maryland. 
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A school serving children of such heterogeneous background has 
unique organizational problems if individual needs are to be met. A de- 
scription of the way in which this school meets these problems follows: 

Since this community has such a variety of cultures in it, much care 
and planning are necessary in order to meet their various needs. Overage 
children in upper grades render a real service to the school community 
by performing such duties as helping with the shop work, serving as 
cafeteria helpers, sewing on buttons, and making cushions for library 
chairs, One attendance problem was solved when it was discovered that 
a fifth-grade boy had great ability with a hammer and saw. He was made 
chairman of the Workshop Committee composed of boys who had met 
discouragement in all other attempts. This committee made game boards 
for ring-toss games, repaired toys at Christmas time, made shoe scrapers 
out of horseshoes for each room, made plywood racks for children’s work 
folders for each room, repaired desks, tables, and assisted third- and 
fourth-grade children in making bird houses and feeding stations. Dis- 
turbances in the classroom quickly disappeared when these boys felt their 
contribution to the group. Children not skilled in these various activities 
were asking for help from these overaged children, The respect gained 
from their schoolmates brought these children into their social groups 
because they had established themselves as socially useful. 

To further this idea of helping children get what they need, the prin- 
cipal at midyear meets with each teacher and discusses ways in which 
each child may be helped in the light of what has been learned about him 
by his teacher the first half year. This involves the study of daily class- 
work, test results, the child’s background of experience, his home, and 
his age. In several cases overage children who had been retarded have been 
moved to a more suitable room. This moving is done only after a confer- 
ence is held with the parents and the children concerned. 

Two half-hour periods a week are spent by grades five and six in square 
dancing. The fifth-grade principal-teacher conducts this class. The victrola 
is set up and put away by a committee of two children. The Activities 
Room space is made large enough for three square dancing sets by moving 
back all tables, chairs, and bookcases. This group contains about forty 
children from ages nine to fifteen, all of whom have learned about twenty 
square dances. Altho many had never danced before and were self-con- 
scious at first, their keen interest and enthusiasm was very apparent. 


Helping Each Child Use Time Constructively 


The problem of providing for a long school dav has been met by one 
school.!7 Children are arriving at school an hour before school begins and 


17 Potomac School, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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remain at school for an hour after school closes as buses serving the school 
serve several others. The early morning arrivals have been taken care of 
by a teacher who lives in the community. She holds a kind of “study hall” 
in the Activities Room. Children come to the study room with some kind 
of activity to carry on until the other teachers, all of whom ride with the 
principal, arrive. Then these children go to their rooms to perform such 
duties as dusting, watering flowers, running errands, or making daily lunch 
lists. 

Since children in first and second grades whose classes end at two-thirty 
cannot leave for an hour and a half, the third-grade teacher, who is skilled 
in music, takes these children in with her group for music one-half hour 
daily. A program of rhythmic work, singing, and appreciation has been 
set up. This plan frees the first- and second-grade teachers for half an hour 
for three days to plan their work. The third-grade children have helped 
greatly in teaching the smaller children new songs and rhythms. It pro- 
vides an opportunity to build good relationships among these grades and 
between the third-grade teacher and children of these grades. Other ac- 
tivities carried on during this time include setting classrooms in order, 
getting homework assignments, and carrying on organized play. 

Because children in all grades are thrown together before and after 
school for long periods, they have become better acquainted with various 
age groups and have become more tolerant of differences in abilities and 
desires in these groups. Older children are helping smaller children de- 
velop skill in playing games, caring for the school plant, and in academic 
work during the study period. Problems of misbehavior have been greatly 
reduced. Children are growing in their ability to take care of themselves, 
thus freeing teachers to plan and carry on other activities. 

Children in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are capable of performing 
many services for teachers and children. They grow by having the chance 
to give and receive messages over the phone, by learning to operate the 
duplicating machines, by ‘helping with younger children, Opportunities 
for socially useful work will be discussed in following chapters, but we 
wish to recognize this as a necessary part of the individual growth of 
the child. 


Studying Children’s Emotional Stability 


One school became aware of the needs for being alert to symptoms of 
emotional instability.’* It was found that eighteen children showed symp- 
toms of a highly nervous nature—short attention span, restlessness, lack 
of concentration, and inability to stick to a given task. In a faculty con- 
ference, it was decided to enlist the help of the school physician, the ‘school 


18 Barnard School, Washington, D. C. 
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nurse, and the dietitian. (This school shared a dietitian with a neighboring 
health school.) The teachers listed for study the children in their class- 
rooms who showed symptoms of hyperactivity. After a complete physical 
examination by the school doctor, the school nurse checked their weight 
and height, their recreatory activities, rest, and other allied health habits. 
The school dietitian made a survey of the diet and eating habits, checking 
menus and giving suggestions for the use of the seven protective foods. 

As a result of this survey, the need of the children’s rest room seemed 
apparent and the Wynken, Blynken, and Nod Room was established. ‘The 
parent-teacher association in collaboration with the faculty furnished the 
room with Venetian blinds, cots, sheets, and blankets. Each child was as- 
signed to a cot to which his name was attached and the same child used 
the same cot daily. An afternoon rest period of approximately forty-five 
minutes from one-thirty to two-fifteen was set aside in the day’s program 
for those whose condition warranted it. A letter was sent to the parents of 
each child explaining the purpose and procedure in the Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod Room. Each child was weighed and measured at the beginning 
of the semester and a careful check was made of his eating habits, rest, and 
after-school play activities at regular intervals. At the end of the semester, 
a conference was held with the parents of the children in this group. The 
school dietitian presented the daily records which showed whether the 
child was able to relax, sleep, and rest during the period or whether he 
tossed about incapable of relaxation. A screening of weights at the end 
of the semester showed that all children with the exception of one had 
gained weight during the resting period. A by-product of the program 
showed an awakening consciousness in the mothers for the need of a quiet 
period sometime during the day for certain types of children. The provi- 
sion of a daily quiet period carried over into the summer vacation when 
parents planned definitely for a rest period in their child’s day. 


Meeting the Unique Needs of Each Group 

Organization of the elementary school, if it is to be functional, must 
allow specific groups to meet their unique problems thru a creative ap- 
proach to the method of organization. An eloquent example of how a 
Negro teacher organized her school environment to stimulate good living 
and learning, follows: 

“There were classes organized in the one school known as opportunity 
classes. I was given the primary opportunity class.° This class is made 
up of children who, for various reasons, are two or more years overage 
for their grades. Most of these children are poor and underprivileged, 
and live in a community: known as ‘Shanty Town.’ A few days of associa- 


19 Smothers School, Washington, D. C. 
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tion with these children revealed to me that they did not have the mental 
maturation, emotional stability, and ability to adjust to school situations, 
that would insure a successful plan of formal instruction. What to do! | 
did not know. 

“We know that the aim of education is to teach children how to live. 
During my seventeen years as teacher of first grade I found the home unit 
provides just the experiences a child needs to develop a background for 
living. But I could not expect those children to appreciate the construc- 
tion of a home unit in orange crates or to appeal to their imagination thru 
play. For there was Bobbie, a nine-year-old first-grader who introduced 
himself to me by saying, ‘I smoke cigarettes. My “father knows I smoke. 
He don’t care if I smoke. He just don’t want me to drink cause he don’t 
drink himself.’ I could not ask them to pretend they were eating break- 
fast when some of them were hungry and not too pleasant because of it. 
No! The orange crate ‘Home’ w ould not do for children ranging in ages 
from eight to thirteen years. 

“The first semester we carried a full academic program each morning. 
The afternoon was spent in activities in industrial and fine arts. The chil- 
dren were comparatively happy in the afternoons. They made Christmas 
gifts for the members of their family and themselves. I brought my 
nephew’s electric erector set to school. The boys took great pride in erect- 
ing the most difficult constructions. The girls thoroly enjoyed their bead 
making. However, our morning activities were always met with varied 
attitudes of apathy, repulsion, and some anxiety. 

“The new semester brought a solution to my problem. Because of over- 
crowded conditions in the building, I was asked to move my class to a 
vacant room, that can only be defined as a general utility room for cus- 
todians and repairmen. There is a sink, a stove, a long metal top worktable, 
a metal cabinet, and a wooden cupboard in it. There was much to be done 
to make the room ‘livable.’ The children discovered the needs and made 
plans immediately. We recorded on personal record charts our findings 
and our plans. There are two small blackboards located between the win- 
dows. They cannot be used for daily instruction because too much light 
falls on the children’s faces. These two boards are used for keeping 
records of our activities. One board reads: Our room is our home from 
nine to three. We will make it beautiful. These children will help to make 
our room beautiful: 


OUR COMMITTEES 


Carpenters Painters Cleaners Seamstresses 
Joseph Frederick Bobbie Cleta 
John Tommie Inez Betty 

David Josephine Peggy 


James Charles Thelma 
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“As the children’s interests and desires changed the committees on the 
board were changed. The first three weeks were spent in cleaning, ar- 
ranging, and decorating the room. The children divided the room into 
two parts. The part nearest the door is their ‘house,’ the other part is 
their ‘study.’ In the house they have the sink, the stove, the sewing ma- 
chine, two cabinets, and two tables. Bobbie, the only boy in the room who 
could not write his name, worked most enthusiastically (as did all the 
other children) in planning and cleaning the room. He learned to recog- 
nize and write his name from a chart we made about him. He scrubbed 
the sink from a dirty stained object, to one that looks almost new because 
it is so bright and white. The children cleaned the old-fashioned gas stove 
and made it quite ready for use. They put up curtain rods and hung fluffy 
white cushioned dot curtains of which they are especially proud. They 
put a white tablecloth on the table, and take turns at laundering it. They 
painted the library furniture and the large kitchen cupboard green. They 
transplanted flowers in the ‘duck’ flower pots and decided where they 
wanted them placed in the windows. They placed in the window, on a 
slant shelf, the flowers. I was afraid they would fall but wanted to co- 
operate with their wishes so the ‘carpenters’ nailed a protective strip in 
front of them. The children are very careful never to upset them. 

“The children arranged the formal regulation type desk and chairs 
in the ‘study’ many times before they decided on the arrangement they 
liked best. They like their arrangement because any one child can move 
his desk to a different position in the room without disturbing the entire 
row of furniture. Jt makes a very informal arrangement in that children 
can change their seats to positions that are best suited to their interest 
centers of activities. They can share materials easily, and socialize when 
necessary. There is also enough room for an individual pupil to segregate 
himself apart from the group when he wants or needs to be alone. 

“All of the time has not been spent in arranging the room and making it 
beautiful. The children have had reading, arithmetic, spelling, phonetics, 
and all of the formal school subjects based on their informal activities. 
On several very cold days when the enrolment was low, we made cocoa 
or soup. The children learned how to make, serve, and eat it properly. 
They purchased the food themselves and were responsible for securing 
the prices of each article, and bringing the correct change that was 
checked by any child who felt the need for doing so. 

“At Easter time the children had a spring party. They made baskets 
for candy from ‘penny-milk’ tops, using the wire for handles. They made 
place cards from construction paper, hats, and favors from crepe paper. 
They decorated the room with symbols of spring. They decorated the 


plain white napkins (furnished by the school) to look like pretty party 
napkins. 
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“From this activity children had experiences in planning, handwriting, 
(the invitations), arithmetic, (counting materials needed, measuring ma- 
terials, and purchasing materials). They acquired better habits of neat- 
ness, (keeping materials clean while making objects), improved personal 
appearance (correct dress for the party), and developed politeness (how 
to greet and entertain guests). The children enjoyed very much this ac- 
tivity because they planned and prepared it themselves. 

“Other activities carried on in the classroom were sewing, cooking, 
shining shoes, laundering, sweeping, dusting, caring for plants and fish, 
washing hands and faces, and learning how to tie ties and ribbons. Instead 
of having a home unit, the children reproduced home life in the classroom. 
The children were developed as individuals in a group. In this way they 
were able to understand each other thru experiences of learning, working, 
and living together. 

“The children brought much of the materials like nails, Kool-Aid, jello, 
and glasses from home. We have not had to spend very much money. 

“The charts that we made were helpful in our tool subjects. Altho most 
of the children were on first-grade reading level of understanding, the 
content of the available primers failed to meet their interest demands. 
So we used our charts for reading material. The children’s speaking and 
reading vocabularies were greatly increased. When we had lessons in 
phonics the children would always look to the charts for help. When we 
learned the initial sound ‘s,’ sink and seamstress were added to their 
vocabularies. Many of the children do not have sinks in their homes. These 
charts created a desire to read, On several occasions children would ask 
me one or two words before school began so they would be able to read 
‘Our Plans for Today’ or some other chart to the entire school during 
the reading period. 

“Thru these informal activities children improved their language habits 
because they were anxious to talk about things in which they were in- 
terested. In a few cases speech defects were improved, and in one case | 
am positive a sense of frustration was removed. 

“I do not know now if the attitudes developed thru these activities have 
been carried and transplanted to other members in the home, but I do hope 
to meet these children as grown-ups living on a much higher plane than 
I found them. If the activities in this informal environment have not started 
them on a way to a better and fuller living, I am confident they have been 
the gateway to a happier and more useful learning career in the school 
years that are to follow.” 


INFORMAL READING CHARTS 

The Sink The Cupboard 
See this dirty sink. See this old brown cupboard. 
Bobbie scrubbed it. Freddie wants to paint it green. 
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Living in Our Room Our Curtains 
We live in our room. See our pretty curtains. 
Here are some of the things we John and Charles put up the rods. 
need: Cleta and Thelma helped to hang 
broom dustpan them. 
dishes paint 
mop cloth 
fooa needles 
iron thread Plans for March 
pots pan We will have a party. 
We will invite Mrs. Cook’s 
Plans for Today children. 
We will clean today. We will make everything we need. 
Joseph will tell a story. We will go shopping. 


Providing Teacher Time To Know Each Child 


Necessity sometimes helps us in providing an organization which proves 
more satisfactory than that which was once considered “best.” Children 
do not seem to come in the right sized groups to make workable classes. 
In trying to make adjustments of numbers and grades and also retain the 
same faculty, it soon becomes apparent to teachers that their teaching 
range must widen. One school describes its program thus, “Teachers in 
our school are agreed, and have become accustomed to teaching the grade 
above and below that to which they may have been originally assigned. 20 
The answer to any request of Will you take a 5-B this term?’ is always, 
‘Yes, indeed, if I may keep them thru the 6th grade.’ Teachers who have 
taught on this system of continuing with the class for three or four 
semesters feel that the advantages are many. Growth is so apparent over 
a longer period of time. A teacher’s attitude toward the child changes 
since she does not need to ask herself every five months, ‘Shall I promote 
John or not?’ She can afford to see him as an individual and not as a 
recipient of ‘so much’ material to be covered. The frustration which teach- 
ers so often feel of having a child changed when she is just beginning to 
see improvement has been removed. When it becomes necessary to change 
a class, teachers frequently say, ‘Oh, I hate to lose them. This is the finest 
class I’ve ever had.’ 

“When this plan was first started all teachers did not participate—only 
those who were willing to assist in the administrative difficulties and who 
were interested in experimenting, Gradually all teachers accepted the idea 
of a wide range of teaching. Teachers new to the school are now told 
of the plans and are asked if they are willing to teach above and below the 
assigned grade. None have said that they could teach only one age level. 
The range for the teachers in the upper school is usually fourth thru sixth 


20 Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 
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grades—some teachers covering the three grades with two different groups 
of children. 

“When we first started this plan the mothers of all the first-grade chil- 
dren were asked to come to a meeting where the plan was discussed. The 
facts concerning beginning reading and reading readiness were discussed. 
It was pointed out that some children would be reading well at the end 
of four and one-half months, some would be struggling along, and others 
would not have made much of a start. If we must decide which had read 
a definite amount, which had a given number of words in a sight vocab- 
ulary, some would not measure up to the requirement. Our experience 
had shown us that some of these children would measure up at the end of 
the school year but were slow starting. We said that we would like to leave 
the decision until the end of the third semester or the fourth semester. Each 
report would simply say ‘Continuing with Miss ’s group.’ 

“The parents agreed that this was a wise decision. After explaining this 
policy to the parents in several meetings, it has become accepted and 
understood in the community. When a new child enters the school, the 
policy is explained along with the general information concerning the 
school. Parents are constantly expressing the hope that Miss can 
continue with her present class for an even longer period. The values to 
the child are understood and appreciated by the parents.” 

Another teacher describes her experience in keeping the same group of 
children for two years: 24 

“A most satisfying and beneficial experience to both teacher and child 
has been that of carrying a group of first-grade children thru their second 
year of schooling. The practice of the system calls for two promotions a 
year which could have meant that this group of children in their impor- 
tant beginning years might have had to make four different adjustments 
to teachers and the teacher in turn would have started four groups in the 
same period of time. As this group of children lived in a downtown city 
area with unstable and meager home backgrounds it was felt by both 
principal and teacher that many benefits could be derived by the more 
consistent practice of letting a group stay together thru their first two 
years. This was a real challenge to the teacher who had always wanted 
the opportunity and who had sometimes felt frustrated at beginning chil- 
dren every few months and not being able to carry thru and observe 
important and exciting stages in their development. 

“This was particularly true with that all important subject, reading— 
now the teacher could carry thru those three stages of reading—the 
preparation for reading, the beginning reading, and ‘that time when the 
child begins to take hold and read fluently with understanding and as- 
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surance. There is no interruption in this natural and certain growth in the 
child’s reading to make adjustments to a different teacher, different 
technics, different classmates, and classrooms. The results of this experi- 
ment have been most gratifying. This class altho heterogenous in grouping 
was only average in mental ability. Tests at the end of the second year 
showed an outstanding growth with only one child below a second-grade 
level and many with third- and fourth-grade reading ability. Of especial 
interest was a little Greek boy, timid, and understanding very little Eng- 
lish, who achieved the highest scores. How easily he might have been lost 
in our grouping and regrouping of children every few months. 

“In many other ways children and teacher benefited from this long 
period together. Accurate knowledge of health needs was obtained, and 
follow-up work carried thru. A much broader and better planned social- 
studies program was worked out. The children visited and learned about 
all the i interesting places in their immediate vicinity. They achieved knowl- 
edge and pride in their own community. Their trips culminated in a visit 
to the public library where they were now old enough and ready to take 
out cards. They had learned the worth of planning together, of democratic 
procedures, of respecting the rights of others, and of giving helpful and 
constructive criticism. Much leadership was developed which might not 
have been discovered in a shorter period. Much individual and group 
talent was able co flourish which could not otherwise have been achieved. 
One visitor after observing this group said that they were like one big 
happy family. The teacher and children had achieved a feeling of ‘oneness’ 
and of give and take that was a very happy experience. For even the most 
experienced and skilful teachers to comprehend the whole personality 
of a child takes more time than she is usually given.” 


Providing Time for Planning Together 

All individuals in a schoo] community—children, teachers, and parents— 
have a unique contribution to make in the planning and managing of a 
school program. Ability to plan improves as insight and understanding 
develop—the teaching program of the school and the administrative pro- 
gram are not two separate processes. Good living involves the united 
effort of administrators and teachers in a single process of working to 
solve the problems of school living. A peer relationship of principal and 
teacher is essential to a successful program within the school. The in- 
dividual talents of teachers should be prized as assets to the group and not 
as claims for distinction from the group. Each member of the group 
participates in the setting of goals and in the planning of the school pro- 
gram. Each assumes full responsibility for achieving all the goals set up 


by the group. 
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Since the success of the school program will depend upon the unity of 
purpose held by members of the group, differences in values become 
fused in a process of discussion and cooperative thinking. 


A School Plans for Child Growth 


The two days before the beginning of school are spent by one school 
in planning the annual school- staff conference.2? On Friday afternoon 
the staff group goes to “Roslyn,” an attractive spot outside the city limits, 
to complete its work. With them go two good cooks from the school 
cafeteria. The conference closes Saturday afternoon. Here are put into 
shape the over-all plans for the year’s program. Each year the discussions 
center around those phases of the school program which seem to need 
the most thought and attention. 

The committees for the year are set up. These committees plan and 
carry on much of the day-by- day living of the school. One or more 
teachers are responsible for the work of each committee. Children from 
many different rooms are members of the committees. This all-school pro- 
gram gives children the opportunity to work with many teachers and with 
children of different ages on many different problems. Each teacher selects 
the committee on which she is best qualified. This gives the group the 
benefit of the best teacher talent and releases creative forces. I eadership 
on some committees is changed from year to year while others retain the 
same leadership in order that special qualifications may be used to the 
best advantage. 

The principal and a committee of teachers plan the weekly staff meet- 
ings. These staff meetings are arranged to deal with the problems of school 
living which arise from day to day and to carry forward in detail the long- 
range plans projected at the annual conference. The weekly staff dis- 
cussions lift the level of the thinking of the whole group. There are many 
different kinds of planning. Teachers plan with children, teachers plan 
with other teachers, with special teachers, with parents, with the janitorial 
staff, the cafeteria staff, the school nurse, and experienced teachers with 
new teachers. The principal plans with all, working with the teachers as 
peers. This continuous process of critical planning by the whole staff 
develops the leadership for the school. The principal is responsible to 
keep such a process in motion. In a school where there is continued inter- 
action between all members of the group, planning may take place at al- 
most any time. It may go on in the teachers’ “sitting” room, in the halls 
when two or more teachers meet, in the principal's office, in the staff meet- 
ing, or almost anywhere. Plans are not static but always may be remade 
or revised in the light of better thinking. 


22 Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Teachers Work Together for Better Living 

In every school teachers have varying abilities and talents which can 
be used for the benefit of the entire school. Music ability of one teacher 
can be the cause of inspiration for the entire building, if this teacher’s 
attitude is one of helping the entire school. So with art, science, dramatic, 
dancing, athletic, and homemaking abilities. Sharing these talents not only 
adds to the general good of the school but gives status to the individual 
teacher. Thru the use of these talents the entire building is brought to- 
gether, must plan together and work together regardless of grade level, 
age of children, or any such factors which generally control a teacher’s 
place in the building. A faculty must have the same feeling of working 
together as a class in order to facilitate a feeling of unity. 

One example of long-range planning by the entire faculty resulted from 
observation of the teachers of parent and children’s reaction to the Christ- 
mas play of the previous year. Jewish children in the kindergarten and 
first grade were disturbed when others brought Christmas presents to 
school and no mention was made of Hanakah presents. Children felt left 
out and mothers reported the upset conditions to the teachers. The school 
then planned to meet the problem the next year by including in the pro- 
gram situations which would include all types of living in the com- 


munity. This necessitated bringing i in the representative backgrounds of 
all children. 


The pe in the planning were: 
. Choice of the theme by the faculty—‘‘December Feast in the World.” 
2. Calling on parents to advise from their native background the au- 
thentic customs of Dutch, Mexican, English, Jewish, or American. 
3. Breaking into committees of grades to plan each section 
This meant upper and lower grades working together as— 
first and sixth, producing the Hanakah section 
second and fourth, the Dutch section 
third and fourth, the Mexican section 
first, second, and sixth, the English section 
first, third, and fifth, the American section 
4. Using teacher talents in faculty-wide committees for costumes, 
scenery, and music. 
5. Producing play for the children and parents and friends of the school. 





Keeping Parents Informed of Child Progress 

Home and school must hold the same goals for the child. There is 
nothing so helpful in coming to mutual understandings as face-to-face 
relationships. Conferences between parents and teacher are necessary to 
accomplish this. The teacher needs the background of the home, the child’s 
early history, how his family feels toward him and toward the school 
The parents need the background and insight into the school situation 
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in order to understand the child as a member of a large group. Frequently 
parents measure school success by achievement in academic subjects alone 
and do not see that success must also be measured in terms of social living. 
In talking over incidents of the day, the child’s record, his contribution to 
the class, and his friends, the teacher can interpret the school’s program 
and goals to the parent. She can also gain facts which will help her under- 
stand and be tolerant of the child’s behavior patterns. 

When teachers can have time for such conferences is a legitimate ques- 
tion, and teachers are seeking the answer to it. Some teachers select a 
special day a week and inform parents of this time. Parents may ask for 
appointments or be invited by the teacher to come for a specific time. In 
a building with much parent participation, conferences and informal chats 
can easily be arranged at recess periods, noon hours, or after school. These 
are initiated by parent or teacher. Some of these are in the evening at the 
parent’s home. While this is not the most desirable time, it frequently i is 
the only time when both people concerned about the child can share their 
thinking. Conference times are made when convenient to parent and 
teacher. Telephone chats after school hours, while not as satisfactory as a 
personal visit, are often very helpful when both parents are employed. 





Courtesy of NEA Journal 


Three-way results as Mother, Teacher, and Bobby talk it over 
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Initial contacts with parents are made early in the school year to estab- 
lish pleasant relationships. Teachers try to avoid having a conference 
immediately after the child has been in difficulty at school, so that mother’s 
coming to ‘school will not mean trouble. Of course, this does happen and 
cannot always be avoided. 


Parents Conte to the School 


In order to use the conference time gainfully the teacher reviews the 
child’s records. These must be kept in such a way that she can gain a 
picture of the child, his relationship to other children, his feeling about 
school as well as his academic progress. Every Tuesday night is Parent’s 
Night at one school. Teachers talk with parents so that each may better 
understand the other and better help the child to be more successful in 
his school life.?* Teachers know that parents understand only the kind of 
school program with which they have had firsthand contact; they know 
that parents can never understand the modern school program unless the 
school assumes the responsibility of continuous discussion with the parents 
as it educates the children. Moreover, the teacher must begin with the 
parents where they are in their concept of the school. She must realize 
that an attitude cannot often be changed in one conference, so many 
opportunities are arranged for contacts with parents. Teachers visit in 
the homes, parents are invited to visit the school and as often as possible 
are asked to assume some responsibility in the school. 

Parents have an opportunity to discuss freely the child’s problems with 
the teacher on Tuesday night. Usually the teacher spends the entire con- 
ference time with the parents of one child. When a conference with the 
parents of a child is arranged, the teacher assembles samples of his work, 
any records of his reactions to situations, and materials from professional 
literature which may throw light on the problems. In her effort to help 
the child improve his work, the teacher, talking with the parent, builds 
upon the child’s strengths rather than emphasizing his weaknesses, The 
teacher always makes clear her faith in the child and always maintains a 
hopeful attitude toward him. 

The conference is a “give-and-take” between a parent and a teacher, a 
talking over of common problems. In her conferences with parents the 
teacher works always on the assumption that every procedure must re- 
flect the parent’s integrity. In every contact the school must seek to build 
up, rather than tear down, the parent’s confidence in his own ability to 
help the child. While the parents gain a greater understanding of the 
child’s school life, the teacher has gained insight into the child’s out of 
school life. She often finds that the root of the child’s problems lies in the 
parent’s problems. Knowing these problems, the teacher gives to the child 
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intelligent, sympathetic understanding which often, in itself alone, begins 
to help solve the problem. Almost alway s as a result of a conference there 
is a marked improvement in a child. This may come because the parent 
himself has been helped or because the teacher may have been helped. 
The child feels the security of parent and teacher w orking together with 
him and for him. He sees clearly goals which he, with the teacher’s help, 
has set for himself. He senses the need for i improvement in certain details 
of his work and intelligently works to attain these goals for himself. 

Within this process of parent-teacher-child continuously working to- 
gether to help the child grow, there is no great reckoning day set aside 
when the teacher will “report on him” ond his a Reports to 
parents, then, have been replaced by parent and teacher working together 
to help the child meet more successfully, in school and out, the great 
adventure of living. 


Teachers Visit the Home 


A school located in a farming section made up of three small com- 
munities found a system of parent-teacher conferences just didn’t work 
well.** Many parents work long hours and have little time or energy at 
the end of the day for school visiting. Many do not have transportation. 
Many have small children who demand their constant attention. Many 
do not have phones. A few parents are illiterate. Reporting to these 
parents has been difficult, but it is done nevertheless. The most successful 
way of doing it is for the teacher to go into the homes. Teachers send 
in advance a letter asking for a convenient time in which they may visit 
the home. These visits are usually in the form of “get acquainted” visits. 
As a result of this spirit of friendliness by teachers, mothers occasionally 
come on the school bus to spend the day with their children. Parents who 
have transportation drop in any time. They know they are always wel- 
come. Conferences with teachers at the school are arranged with these 
parents. School news-letters are sent out monthly. This reports progress 
in all activities. Children write for the newspaper which is sent to the 
homes of all. 


Keeping Adequate Records 


Giving an adequate picture of a child’s life in school, his progress in 
social living as well as his academic achievements, is almost impossible. 
Written reports at best are an unsatisfactory means of expressing the 
status of a child. They cannot in a few words explain the goals and 
accomplishments of either the school or the child, A narrative report can 
be brief where conferences are held, or can be made quite detailed when 
necessary. As teachers study the actions of children and realize the many 
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causes of all behavior, they are less willing to make dogmatic statements 
on report cards. Terms must be carefully weighed, the effect of the state- 
ment upon the child considered. Labels as lazy, silly, selfish are taboo, tho 
the behavior which might cause this judgment may be described. As 
teacher, parent, and pupil become better acquainted, the conference re- 
places the written report card in value. 

Records must be kept of the progress and growth of each child to aid 
the teacher in charting that growth. Schools develop individual ways of 
recording, stressing those elements which have greatest value in their 
philosophy. These records are used as a basis for parent conferences and 
written reports. Gathered carefully thru six or seven years of a child’s 
school life, they may show the persistent behavior patterns and the tasks 
upon which a child is working as well as the means the school has taken 
to assist him. 

Records usually fall into these classes: 


1. The official records of the school system, which are statistical and 
objective,2>—nonhuman data to use L. K. Frank’s term,—consisting of date 
of birth; address; parents’ name, occupation; cumulative records giving 
IQ, results of standard tests in reading and arithmetic; attendance record; 
and progress in school in terms of “Satisfactory,” or “Not ready to pro- 
gress.” 

2. Individual records developed by school faculties which are more per- 

sonal and intimate. 
These are the “human data” the record of the actual behavior of the 
child. The school history, family relationships, illnesses, peer group status, 
strengths, and weaknesses. These are recorded on a personality card and 
added to by each succeeding teacher.*° As a basis for writing this card 
teachers keep current anecdotal records. 

3. Current anecdotal records. Also “human data” 

These are different for each teacher as record keeping of this type is a 
personal matter. One form is very helpful for this teacher, and difficult 
for the next one. Some like file cards which are easily handled, others 
prefer notebooks in which a running record is kept of a child’s activities 
and behavior. These are informal, jotted down at various times in the 
day, and are most helpful in talking with parents. Teachers have trained 
themselves to write all types of incidents, to write actual happenings, 
and to omit judgments. 

4. Progress charts or achievement charts. Teacher and children together 
keep these charts. 

Records of progress in skill subjects 

Records of library reading 

Records of participation in room activities 

Various records decided upon by the class. These are individual for teacher 
and class, usually a result of group planning. 
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THE CURRICULUM AND CHILD GROWTH 


We recognize that in the broadest sense the living environment of the 
child in school is his curriculum. In this part of the chapter we are point- 
ing to certain aspects of school living which are more nearly akin to sub- 
jectmatter areas. The child’s living while he is in school is going to have 
more direction if the school personnel is clear about what it accepts as the 
school’s philosophy. The statement of philosophy should represent the 
thinking of all school personnel: teachers, principals, supervisors. We 
quote two paragraphs from an accepted philosophy of a school which 
has defined its thinking together by writing it down: *7 

“We believe that each child is an individual with needs and interests 
peculiar to himself. He is the center of the educational process. He should 
be thought of as a whole—mind, body, and spirit. He should learn to 
appreciate the privileges and to meet the responsibilities of life. He de- 
velops thru participation in mental and physical activities and thru the 
satisfactions of real and vicarious experiences in group contacts. We be- 
lieve we should seek to develop in him a deep-seated sense of service and 
tolerance, and an increasing awareness of the individual’s responsibility to 
his group and of the group’s responsibility to the individual. 

“We believe we should provide opportunities for differential educa- 
tion; use the data which will discover remedial needs; apply the corrective 
technics; integrate the factors that influence development; and thru pur- 
poseful teaching, provide challenging situations that lead to desirable 
outcomes.” 

The new curriculum developed under this philosophy has removed 
minimum essentials, and specific grade placement of material. This enables 
a child’s progress to be measured in terms of his own speed and de- 
velopment. 


Planning for Real Science Learnings 


Teachers no longer feel the pressure of “content to be covered” in a 
certain grade. The physical plant, the organization, and the living environ- 
ment of each child is the curriculum for that child. Where this environ- 
ment can provide opportunities for close contacts with gardens, farms, 
parks, and woods the science and nature curriculum become rich and 
full. In one school the garden offers opportunity for the development of 
many interests and opportunities.?* 

Thru faculty planning under the leadership of one teacher interested in 
nature and science, the whole school may become involved in a science 
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Courtesy of Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 
Children go over the trail with the park naturalist 


study. A class may choose any of the activities listed below and share their 
findings with the rest of the school. 

1. Soil testings and needs 

2. Garden enemies 

3. Garden friends 

4. Building and planting in a cold frame 

5. Planting in flats indoors 

6. Spading and preparing the ground. 


Boys and girls who need opportunities to take responsibilities, or who 
have special interests in gardening, help small groups of younger children 
in planting and weeding. The feeling of assurance and belongingness 
which comes to an older child who has had the satisfaction of leading and 
accomplishing a task is an enriching experience. Sharing with all groups 
of children regardless of age or grade becomes the accepted thing in such 
a plan. 

Planning the talks for the fifth grade to give the sixth grade on “How 
To Make a Cold Frame,” or “Garden Friends,” gives reason and purpose 
for outlining, for descriptive paragraphs, and for clear, interesting speech. 
Selecting important ideas and expressing them in interesting, simple terms 
for a second grade teaches the value of words and sentence structure in 
a meaningful way. 

One very small, rather studious type boy very definitely gained a place 
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for himself in his peer group thru his knowledge and interest in turtles. 
His interest spread thru the whole school and provided a needed outlet 
for the energies of a much larger, less studious boy. These two made a 
visit to the reptile keeper at the zoo to grade turtles and check informa- 
tion. The school aided and fostered this interest. 

The park naturalist of the national park service offers a service to the 
schools which has further developed the interest in nature in this same 
school. On Saturday mornings during March and April, the park naturalist 
conducts lectures on rocks, flowers, birds, and trees to be found in this 
area. Children are selected to attend these from the fifth and sixth grades 
on the basis of their interest in these fields. As this project is open to the 
entire city the number of children permitted to enrol is limited. Usually 
from two to four per class may enrol. This means that fifteen to twenty 
children in the school take the training course. One teacher also takes the 
course. These children become “nature leaders” or “assistant leaders” upon 
completing the course. Children enrolling in the fifth grade attend the 
classes for two years acting as assistants the first year and leaders the second 
year. Upon completion of the course the park naturalist guides the group 
thru a trail marked out in near- -by Rock Creek Park. The leaders are then 
ready to take their classmates over the trail. Fifteen to twenty leaders 
have taken all of the classes from the third thru sixth grades over the trail. 
Groups bring back specimens of plants, field flowers, and rocks which 
they can identify. Such a plan for the use of the available facilities and 
the immediate community, plus a sharing of interest, requires great 
adaptability upon the part of all concerned. 

Rigid time schedules, inflexible organization, and lack of cooperation 
among the faculty would make such a plan impossible. This activity has 
been carried on with marked success for the past four years, because of 
the interest of the parent, children, and teachers. Frequently children who 
have not shown outstanding achievement in other areas have made suc- 
cessful leaders and gained assurance and prestige thru this opportunity. 


Providing for Soc‘al Experience thru Reading 

The reading program must be considered as a part of the whole school 
program of living.*® The process of learning to read, of learning to use 
reading as a social skill, begins with every child as he enters school. From 
the very beginning every child is caught up in the stream of communica- 
tion which involves the language arts. The more vital the experiences 
children have, the more interesting the things they do, the better the 
children read. Major teaching effort is best spent in creating for children 
a life that is vital and challenging. Problems of group concern are viewed 
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as resources to stimulate effort. The affairs of the school are so planned 
that each person has a share in making these plans and in carrying them 
forward. This cooperative planning of many experiences rich in educa- 
tional value calls for a constant stream of communication. Reading is a 
communicative skill. 

A chart each Monday in the lower hall, made by a group of children, 
announcing the movie program of the week, is always looked forward to 
with much anticipation. The challenging exhibits in the downstairs lobby 
and in the upper hall carry with them much interesting and explanatory 
reading material. A committee of older children, after consulting with 
the caleteiia manager, writes the lunch menu for the day. It is written on 
large tag board in manuscript writing and decorated appropriately, This 
poster is taken to the rooms of the younger children where it is read. It 
is then posted near the door where the children enter the cafeteria so that 
all may read it. Luncheon guests, sometimes parents, sometimes visitors 
from a distance, sometimes little brothers and sisters, sometimes friends 
who have just “dropped in,” are presented to the whole group by means 
of charts posted in a conspicuous place. A third-grade group is responsible. 

Another way in which children refine their use of the language arts in 
communication is in the writing of their own stories and books. Children’s 
interests are many and varied so their books deal with many subjects. For 
children, writing a book is a simple thing and a rare adventure. The 
youngest and the oldest participate in it. The younger children often 
dictate to the teacher, the older ones write independently and vary the 
form, sometimes using manuscript writing, sometimes cursive writing, or 
sometimes the typewriter. Recording a bit of one’s own creating cannot 
be hurried. It must come as the author wishes it. There must be a feeling 
of relaxation so the atmosphere of the room, the climate for writing, is 
important. To be really creative the child must feel that he is among 
friends, that he has status in his group. All are interested in what each 
writes. Not only are the children interested in what their own classmates 
write but they are also interested in the books written in the other class- 
rooms. Often books written by the children are shown in library displays 
on tables in the upper hall, At almost any time during the day one or more 
children may be seen standing by the tables examining the books. Some 
of these which seem to hold the most interest are put into permanent 
bindings and added to the school library. 

Basic to a good reading program is a constantly growing library of the 
finest and best of children’s books. Children begin immediately on entering 
school to use books from the school library. The library is available to 
every child in the building. Teachers check out books in large numbers 
for the class libraries, but any child is at liberty any day to go to the central 
library to get the book that suits his needs. 
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There are no first-grade books, no fourth-grade books, no textbooks as 
such. No sets of books are ordered for group reading, for history, for 
geography, or the social sciences. If a “textbook” is good it is there be- 
cause it is good—not because it is part of a logical sequence. 

The library shelves are lined with carefully selected books appealing to 
every type of interest. These books are colorful and interesting. They 
challenge and invite. They give a feeling of expected enjoyment. A li- 
brary that is adequate for this type of reading program must be constantly 
growing and readily available. 

Opportunities are used and situations are created to broaden the child’s 
understanding of the world about him. Trips to interesting places, visits 
to children’s homes, parties, materials to manipulate—all help to develop 
in the child a deeper understanding of life. Discussions in large and small 
groups play an important role in a child’s life. By sharing their interests 
children increase their understanding. Letters dictated or written by the 
children provide valuable reading experiences. Listening to many well- 
chosen stories and story records enlarges and stimulates the child’s imagina- 
tion and awareness of persons and things about him. Reading of charts 
explaining exhibits or outlining places helps bring individuals into the 
program of school living. Colorful books are a constant part of the school 
environment and invite one to read. 

A consciousness develops in the child as to the value and need of being 
able to read. No child learns to read until he has a desire within himself 
to do so. This delight in reading has to be preceded by understanding. 
Not until words convey meanings to a child can they become a useful 
part of his life. 

Recorded experiences of children constitute an important part of a 
little child’s reading material. The reading experiences which appeal to 
children are those which appeal to their imagination, enlarge their ex- 
periences, and reflect their own language. Reading materials should be 
close to life and grow out of children’s living. They should be chosen for 
the younger child, not to give practice in word calling, but they should 
be used when they contribute genuinely to the enrichment of experience. 
In the beginning stages it is not necessary for children to recognize words 
in order to participate in the reading process. During this time the teacher 
is doing the greater part of the word calling but the children are par- 
ticipating in the meaning side. Many charts representing the broad ex- 
periences of children are a familair part of the school environment. The 
vocabulary is varied and extensive, bound only by the limits of the child’s 
experiences. 

Whether the child is just beginning to read or had gained some in- 
dependence in reading, the teacher makes sure that he gets the feeling of 
the whole reading experience. She may help him over difficulties by sup- 
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plying words that he does not know, she may help make meanings clear, 
she may help keep his interest alive. She never lets word-calling kill his 
effort. Children are learning to read by reading and technics are learned 
as they practice them in their reading. When the emphasis is on content 
and communication every child may share in these experiences regardless 
of his ability in word- -calling. 

As children begin to gain independence in reading and to select their 
own books there may be as many approaches to reading as there are chil- 
dren in a room. The most important thing to remember when a child is 
learning to read is to keep alive his interest, his desire to read, and his con- 
bivace in himself. Reading thruout the elementary school is a continuous 
process. The teacher is working to build a love for reading, an attitude 
toward reading which insures an enthusiastic, vigorous attack on it. Much 
diversified material is needed—material that is sufficiently challenging but 
not so difficult as to discourage. Upper-grade procedures do not vary in 
kind from the lower-grade procedures. Diversity of interest and range of 
abilities enrich living in the upper grades. The reading program is not 
leveled up or down to any one grade reading level. 

Children do not all begin to master reading mechanics at the same age. 
The child who is slow in beginning to read is not singled out for drill in 
such isolated phases of reading as phonics and word recognition. Instead, 
the slow child is given a greater variety of experience extending over a 
longer period of time. 

Since each child’s physical traits, native ability, environment, and ex- 
periences are unique, his reading attainments will vary with his reading 
ability. The standing for achievement is an individual matter for each 
child. The teacher’s concern is primarily with a long, continuous process 
of growth toward good reading. The essence of reading i is a tendency to 
read. The desire to read is the driving force. The attainment of a desirable 
attitude toward reading is more important than a mastery of technics. 

In evaluating the reading program, it must be kept in mind that meas- 
urement of achievement is not the measurement of growth. Remedial 
reading in this concept of learning to read has no place. So called remedial- 
reading cases are often developed in programs that push children into 
reading before they are ready for it, that compel children to try to read 
material that has no meaning to them and that does not take into account 
that a well-integrated, well-adjusted personality is a prerequisite for 


good reading. 


A Srupy oF GrowTH As A GUIDE TO ACTION 
The curriculum for health and physical education in one school has 
been organized to show child growth and dev elopment. Here again there 
is no grade line, nor requirement by grade, but grouping according to age 
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I. APPROACHING 5 YEARS 


A. PHYSICAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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. Skeletal Growth 


a. The rate of growth is slow compared to the first 11/2 years of life. 

b. Lateral-type (broad-built) children develop more rapidly than the 
linear-type (slender-built) . 

c. The bones are not completely calcified. Their softness prevents break- 
age during the child’s frequent falls. 


. Dentition 


a. There is a full set of temporary teeth by three years. 

b. If deciduous teeth (baby teeth) decay, they should receive the same 
treatment as permanent teeth. Regular visits to the dentist should be 
initiated by 31 years. 


Muscular Development 

a. Development is confined largely to the large muscles. 

b. Some skill is developing in the use of arms, legs, and trunk. 

c. The development of various motor skills is uneven. The child may 
lose interest and ability in one skill while acquiring another. 


. Organic Development 


a. The system is sufficiently mature so that desirable habits of eating, 
sleeping, and elimination are fairly well established. 

b. The child is interested in the genital organs and their function. Infan- 
tile masturbation is often an accompaniment of this interest. 

c. As the child increases his contacts “—_ the home, the probability 
of infectious diseases is increased for him. 


. CHARACTERISTICS 


The child approaching 5 years is very energetic and restless. He wishes 
constant activity. Fatigue may be indicated by a display of crossness. 
He is self-centered and has a growing desire to make his own decisions. 
Interference with his play or possessions is resented. There is a 

sense of rights. There is increased growth in social relationships 
with hate pushing, crying. He has learned to be verbally abied, 
but he now shares more. 

Cooperative play is much enjoyed. A child will play with the same 
age, younger, or older, but likes to be “bigger than.” He shows off, 
but at times may be shy. He can recognize the skills of others. Boys’ 
and girls’ interests are similar. They play together. Boys are more 
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Child Growth and De 


Il. AGE 5,6, AND 7 YEARS 


. PHYSICAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Skeletal Growth 
a. Growth is relatively slow during this period as compared to the early 
period. 
b. ~ annual pcos ye ‘owth of 2 or 3 inches and a weight gain of 3 to 6 pounds 
t there are wide variations, each with its own significance 
Sat hen change should be discernible within each 3-month period. 
c. At 5 years the legs are lengthening rapidly. The spine has adult curves 
The 6-year-old girl is as mature skeletally as the 7-year boy. 


2. Dentition 
a. The loss of deciduous teeth begins at 5 to 6 years. First permanent 
teeth to appear are the 6-year molars, important as the keystone to 
hold the dental arch in place Countin from the front, they are the 
sixth teeth. They are not replacements; ¢ theie site is immediately beyond 
the baby teeth. The central incisors appear next 
b. The teeth help to affect the shape of the jaw 


3- Muscular Development 

a. The large muscles of the arms and legs are more developed than the 
small muscles of the hands and fingers. 

b. Muscular development is uneven and incomplete but motor skills are 
developing. 

c. Some postural defects may have been established by the age of 5 years 

d. At 5, handedness and eyedness have been established and should not 
be changed. Ninety per cent are right-handed. 

e. Hand-eye coordinations are incomplete 

4- Organic Development 

a. The lungs are relatively small. 

b. The heart is growing rapidly. It is easily damaged by toxins and 
bacteria and must be protected against strain during convalescence from 
contagious diseases of childhood eumatic fever, the disease most 
likely to cause death between 5 to 14 years of age, can cause serious 
damage to the heart. It may be recurrent. 

c. Because of close contacts among children, the diseases of childhood may 
sweep through a group. 

d. These ages are highly susceptible to respiratory infections. 

The eyeballs are still increasing in size. Good habits of use, as in 
reading, writing, etc., are essential. 

If parents and teachers adopt a disturbed attitude toward masturbation, 
the habit may continue. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


1. A healthy 5, 6, or 7-year-old has bright eyes, color in his face, straight 
legs, and great vitality. 

2. Upon entering school there may be a resumption of certain earlier ten- 
sional behavior: thumb sucking, nail biting, knee knocking, ete. Occa- 
sional toilet lapses may occur. 

The child stands straight and sits well at his work-table without leaning 
or slumping. While at work he may rest by changing from sitting tq 
standing. 


w 


4- He has urge to action and is still for only a short time. He is interested 
in the activity, not in the result. He has a sense of equilibrium. He 
can stand on one foot, hop and ski bap @ time to mn, and bounce 
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Ill. AGE 8, 9, AND 10 YEARS 


A. PHYSICAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Skeletal Growth 


a. Growth in height and weight are normally slow and steady at this age. 
There will be 2 lag just prior to pubescence. 
Girls have a spurt of growth at about 10 years. 
maturity before 

Differences in individual ossification are very wide, as much as 5 or 6 
years at a given age. Malnutrition or serious illness may delay ossifica- 
tion. 

Mental maturity and social adjustment have some correlation with 


skeletal maturity. 


They attain skeletal 


. Dentition 
a. Permanent dentition continues. 


Incisors and lower biscuspids appear. 


b. This is often a period of dental neglect. 
c. Orthodontia (teeth-straightening) is necessary in some cases. 


The 
need may be apparent as early as 9 years, but treatment may not be 
initiated until 12 years or later. 


. Muscular Development 


a. The small muscles are d M lati 





skill is increasing. 


b. Muscular coordinations are 7 "The in se coordinations are con- 


tinuing to develop. 

c. Posture may be poor, not even as good as during the first year of 
school. The spindly type of body is most inclined to drop. In some 
cases, poor posture may be symptomatic. Its presence may indicate a 
condition needing attention: chronic infection, fatigue, orthopadic diff- 
culties, ladj ete. 





. Organic Development 


a. The heart develops in size less rapidly than the body. Its work is 
increased. Damage to the heart is prevented during play because the 
skeletal muscles fatigue first. Taxing the heart should be avoided by 
seeing that children do not compete with those who are stronger or 
more mature physically. 

. The lungs are not fully developed. 

At the end of this period the eyes function as well as those of adults. 
Myopia (near-sightedness) may aw around the age of 8 years. 
Many eye defects can be remedied by glasses. 

. By the end of this period the child wil | i had many of the contagious 
diseases of childhood or will have built up immunity to them. The 
a —* is more susceptible to tuberculosis, a* prevalent disease 


There 
period of 
Ie lasts longer 


14-181, yrs 
Average: 13 yrs. 


om changes in glands and body structure are taking place. 

is a wide range in the beginning of sexual maturity. Re 

~ growth comes earlier for girls than for boys. 
in boys. 

bon Beginning of oo cycle: 10-13 yrs. End: 

Girls: App e ion: 10-16 yrs. 





B. CHARACTERISTICS 
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. The rhythmic sense is. much improved. 


. The child of 8, 9, or 10 years is sturdy though long-legged and rangy in 
i} my ey, 2 BY 


appearance. His health is usually good and he has boundless energy. 
He seems hurried and untidy. He is prone to accidents. 

He now has a wider range of interests and a longer attention Span. His 
goals are immediate and consistency is as is individual — 
He is learning to cooperate better. He plays in self-made grou 

a longer period. He is beginning to be interested in teams and wil I abide 
by group decisions. 

The child desires prestige and may seek it through size, boasting, and 
rivalry. 





Development, Characteristics anc 


IV. AGE 11, 12, AND 13 YEARS 


A. PHYSICAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Skeletal Growth 

a. This is a transitional period. 

b. During the “pubescent spurt” the rate of growth is very rapid. 
lateral-type matures earlier than the linear-type. 

c. At rt years, girls are usually taller and heavier than boys. Boys’ 
and feet appear to be oversized. 


Dentition 

a. Permanent dentition of 28 teeth is completed by 13 or 14 year: 

b. For those who need it, orthodontia will improve the appearanc 
— dental decay. The child needs guidance about acceptin 


harrassment and discomfort in order to achieve permanent corre 


. Muscular Development 


a. Muscular growth is very rapid. Restlessness may be a concon 

b. Poor control will ensue if the y framework and muscular de 
ment are out of proportion in their rate of growth. 

c. Posture may be slovenly. Awkwardness is prevalent. 


Organic Development 

a. The heart is not growing as rapidly as the body. 

b. The blood pressure may fall. The fatigue point in competitive | 
should be anticipated. More rest is needed. 

c. There are many minor illnesses of short duration. 

d. The puberty cycle is‘in progress. The reproductive organs are 1 
ing rapidly. Secondary sex characteristics appear. Many gir 
embarrdssed by the development of breasts and hips. 
changing voice and initial hair growth on the face is equally emb: 
ing to . 


B. CHARACTERISTICS 
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. Children of 11, 12, or 13 years are strongly individual. 


They 


widely in physical maturity and in temperament. 


. The lateral-type child may display over-weight, slow movements 


placidity. The linear-type child may display drooping posture, f: 
alternating alertness and irritability. 

The increase in size and strength of muscles leads to greater intet 
outdoor activities. 

Competition is keen. There is respect for good sportsmanship. 
highly organized team games are desired. There is a — t 
merge personal ego for the good of the team or group. je un: 
child is self-conscious about undertaking new activities. 
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and Needs 


V. AGE 14, 15, AND 16 YEARS 


A. PHYSICAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Skeletal Growth 

a. The girls are about 2 years ahead of boys at this age. 

b. The lateral-type girl usually reaches adult height at about the age of 
14 years. Linear-type girls continue to grow for several years. The 
lateral-type boy attains adult height at about the age of 16 years. 
Growth of linear-type boys continues to the age of 20 or later 

c. Bone growth is completed with sexual maturity. 

d. The face and body are now attaining adult contours. 


2. Dentition 
a. A few children cut third molars (wisdom teeth) at the end of this 
period, but this is usually deferred for a number of years. 
b. Dental correction continues to be one of the greatest needs of childhood. 


Muscular Development 

a. The awkward age is ending. There is i di 

b. The muscles of boys become hard and firm. The ounte of seb 
remain softer. 

c. Posture is improving. Control and grace are displayed, especially by 
those who have participated in rhythmic activities such as dancing, 
swimming, and sports. 
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Organic Development 

a The heart increases greatly in size. Boys and girls should avoid strenu- 
ous competitive sports since the heart and arteries may be out of pro- 
portion. 

. The puberty cycle is completed in the majority of cases. 

. There may be a period of glandular instability with fluctuations in 

energy level. Ailments of this age may include headache, nosebleed, 

“nervousness,” palpitation, and acne. 

The prevalence of active tuberculosis increases in the teen-age. 
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B. CHARACTERISTICS 


1. The child of 14, 15, of 16 may have reached physiological adulthood, 
but lacks its experiences. He may exhibit a “know-it-all” attitude. He is 
intensely emotional. He is seeking his own place i in the life around him. 
There may be emotional instability while striving to understand social 
relationships 

2. The ous to conform to standards of the age-group is stronger than 
the response to adult guidance. Many ane more readily to the 
influence of the teacher _~ of the paren 

3. ame adolescence there may be close er atieiiniden to and almost un- 
limited admiration of some adult whom he considers to be outs ’ 


4 All can compete in games requiring higher skills. Groups evolve acc 





d elimination are fairly well established 


eeping, an 
b. es on el ogee ond foe. Infan- 
tile masturbation is often an accompaniment of this interest. 
c. As the child increases his contacts outside the home, the probability 
of infectious diseases is increased for him. 


B. CHARACTERISTICS 


1. The child approaching 5 years is very energetic and restless. He wishes 
constant activity. Fatigue may be indicated by a display of crossness. 
He is self-centered and has a growing desire to make his own decisions. 
Interference with his play or possessions is resented. There is a beginning 
sense of rights. There is increased growth in social relationships 
with less pushing, crying. He has ool to be verbally critical, 
but he now shares more. 
3. Cooperative is much enjoyed. A child will play with the same 
Sear older, but likes to be “bigger aa He shows off, 
rag at times may be shy. He can recognize the skills of others. Boys’ 
and girls’ interests are similar. They play together. Boys are more 
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4- Both | and ipulati 
tion in play is seen. 

Laughter is a frequent form of communication. Those who do not com- 
municate readily —— speech may be unable to achieve close relation- 
ships with other childr 

Toilet habits, getting a “drink, etc., are well-established. 


play are enjoyed. The use of imagina- 
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C, NEEDS 


1. Security within the family is a primary need. 

Companionship of other children is important. There is pleasure in 
initiating ad playing simple games with several other children. 

3. There must be a wide variety of activities to develop the muscles of arms 
and shoulders, the trunk, and the legs and feet. Climbing and hanging 
are essential. Kiddy cars, —— scooters, tricycles, and boats are en- 
joyed. Nail-pounding and block-building are desirable. Additional play 
may be with sand, toys, dolls, animals. 

+ rine 9 should deal rationally with the child if he exhibits over-interest 
in the sex organs. Cleanliness, loose clothing, supervision of toilet habits, 
and substitution of other interests are needed. 

. The child should sleep 11 to 12 hours. Sleep is a prime essential in 
building sturdy health. Linear-type children need more sleep than lat- 

erals. An afternoon nap of 1 to 2 hours is needed. 

Devel t of liking for all of food is a necessity, but should be 

accompli: without stress strain. Regularity of mealtime is im- 

portant. 

The child should have opportunities to do things for himself. He likes 

to “help.” This takes longer for the adult, but is valuable for the child’s 

development. 
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b. The heart is growing rapidly. It is easily damaged by toxins and 
bacteria and must be protected against strain during convalescence from 
contagious diseases of childh Rheumatic fever, the disease most 
likely to cause death between 5 to 14 years of age, can cause serious 
damage to the heart. It may be recurrent. 

c. Because of close contacts among children, the diseases of childhood may 
sweep through a group. 

d. These ages are highly susceptible to respiratory infections. 

e. The eyeballs are still increasing in size. Good habits of use, as in 

writing, etc., are essential. 

f. If parents and teachers adopt a disturbed attitude toward masturbation, 
the habit may continue. 


B. CHARACTERISTICS 


1. A healthy 5, 6, or 7-year-old has bright eyes, color in his face, straight 
legs, and great vitality. 

2. Upon entering school there may be a resumption of certain earlier ten- 
sional behavior: thumb aie, nail biting, knee knocking, etc. Occa- 
sional toilet lapses may occur. 

3. The child stands straight and sits well at his work-table without leaning 
or slumping. While at work he may rest by changing from sitting tq 
standing. 


4. He has urge to action and is still for only a short time. He is interested 

in the activity, not in the result. He has a sense of equilibrium. He 

can stand on one foot, hop and skip, keep time to music, and bounce 

and catch a ball. He likes to climb and jump from heights. 

He is susceptible to fatigue and may withdraw from play when tired. 

He is becoming self dent. He can brush his teeth, comb his hair, 

dress himself, and by rng hon dy wane = yoat saggy 

takes time. He can perform simple household tasks: soy ee 

sweep, clear table, wipe dishes, put out milk bottles, “mind” the baby, ae. 

7. The child’s questioning attitude extends to problems about sex differences. 
Knowledge is derived in the home. 

8 Nutritional problems may arise when breakfast is hurried or there are 

of between-meal snacks. 

9. The child can abide by certain safety precautions: cross streets on signals, 
keep toys from underfoot, avoid hot radiators, stoves, and food — 
He can understand the eons for remaining away from those who 
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have contagious 


Cc. NEEDS 





1 E ion through and noise is necessary for growth. Vigor- 
ous exercise will increase the heart action and respiration, thus helping 
to build endurance. Active, boisterous games with unrestrained running 
and jumping are needed. 

» It is part of the child’s development to play in mud, wade in puddles, 
fall in snow, walk in fallen leaves, and roll down hills. He may approxi- 
mate rock-and-tree-climbing activities on playground climbing a 
Playing animals (walking on all four’s will develop muscles of he back 

abdomen. Use of the walking board (balance beam) will help to 
correct pronation (flatfoot). Scooters and coaster wagons develop the 
leg muscles and fulfill a need for speed. 

3- There must be opportunity to organize simple » to ski 
dance in small groups. Half bayer Satie ont okie of rai 

together for a 15-minute period or longer. All demand snuteh hen 

one another and demand their own “turns.” 

Dramatic activities and rhythmic activities are essential. 

The withdrawn child must be encouraged gradually to find his place in 

the group. 

6. Since the attention span is short the periods should be short. 

7. The child should sleep about 11 hours. 

8. Although the child from time to time may reject certain foods because of 

— or strong taste, variety in the menu will provide the full protective 
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9. The child needs training both at home and in school in habits of personal 
hygiene: covering coughs and sneezes, using the handkerchief, keeping 
fingers away from pee. on nose, etc. He needs training in choice of 

clothing appropriate to weather. 
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seeing that children do not compete wit 
more mature physically. 
The lungs are not fully developed. 
At the end of this period the eyes function as well as those of adults. 
Myopia (near-sightedness) may rym ij the age of 8 years. 
Many eye defects can be remedied by gl 
. By the end of this period the child will sve be had many of the —_. 
diseases of childhood or will have built up immunity to them. 
— oe" is more susceptible to tuberculosis, a° prevalent din 


those who are stronger or 
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coal changes in glands and body structure are taking Whe ye 
is a wide range in the beginning of sexual maturity. 


— growth comes earlier for girls than for boys. 
in. boys. 

Sas Beginning of poor cycle: 

Girls: App e jon: 


lace. 
It lew | cs 


10-13 yrs. End: 14-181 yrs 
10-16 yrs. Average: 13 yrs. 





. CHARACTERISTICS 
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. He can take res; 


. The child needs an assured 


. There must be full 


. The child of 8, 9, or 10 years is sturdy though long-legged and rangy in 


appearance. His health is usually good and he has boundless energy. 
He seems hurried and untidy. He is prone to accidents. 

He now has a wider range of interests and a longer attention span. 
goals are immediate and consistency is as is i 


His 
I justice. 
He is learning to cooperate better. He plays in self-made groups over 
a longer period. He is beginning to be interested in teams and will abide 
by group decisions. 

The child desires prestige and may seek it through size, boasting, and 
rivalry. 

The rhythmic sense is. much improved. 

Sex antagonism may be acute. Sex interest is not detailed. Sexual 
“modesty” appears. 





. The appetite is good. The child is interested in eating. There now are 


fewer food preferencs and refusals. 

He is generally reliable about following instructions in household jobs. 
He can take care of his own room. 

ibility for his own clothing. He is now more aware 


of his personal hygiene. 


NEEDS 


position in a social group. Membership in 
a ging ox 0 secret chub fills cis need. At this period children need a 
certain amount of freedom in _setting up their own standards and rules, 
yet strongly desire und g and sympathy from adults. Participa- 
tion in family affairs is important. 
ity to develop body control, strength, and 
endurance. The child of 8, 9, or 10 years needs activities involving use 
of the whole body: stunts, throwing and catching, running “it” games 
with their accompanying noise, etc. Seasonal play is important: kites, 
tops, marbles, etc. 
He needs organized games for team play. He is willing to practice in 
order to become shige in skills for games. He gains self-confidence 
by excelling in some one thi 
It is as important for children to learn good followership as it is for 
them to learn good leadership. " . 


Encouragment to exercise creativity in rhythms should be given. 





. Activities such as playing in caves and brooks, gathering nuts, making 


campfires are needed. Bicycles and skates are enjoyed 

The child should sleep about 10 hours. He usually does not get enough 
rest. A quiet period in the afternoon, not necessarily bed, may prevent 
over-fatigue. 

The child’s increased interest in foods provides a basis for better under- 
standing of the seven basic foods in maintaining good health 

The teacher must see that pupils having visual or aural defects always 
maintain strategic positions in e. class. 

Close supervision is required to assure properly adjusted furniture and 
to prevent slum) over desks. Creation of an awareness that good 
posture is frown posture is important. 


c. There are many minor illnesses of short durai 

d. The puberty cycle is'in progress. The reprod 
ing rapidly. Secondary sex characteristics a 
embarrdssed by the development of breasts a1 
changing voice and initial hair growth on the { 
ing to 


B. CHARACTERISTICS 
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. Children of 11, 


. There is a shift to own-age codes. 


12, Of 13 years are strongly 
widely in physical maturity and in temperam 


. The lateral-type child may display over-weigh 


placidity. The linear-type child may display d 
alternating alertness and irritability 

The increase in size and strength of muscles le 
outdoor activities. 

Competition is keen. There is respect for 
highly organized team games are desired. er 
merge personal ego for the good of the team « 
child is self-conscious about undertaking new ac 
Some children may initiate too many activities a 
point. Resultant chronic tension may cause str: 
tire more readily than boys. 

Prestige is m 
approval. The gang interest is changing to inte 


friends. 


. Interest in money-making activities may lead so 


school playtime. 

There is a strong interest in sex. These childrer 
bodily changes. Sex-consciousness may cause s 
ness with the opposite sex. Teasing may denot 
A ravenous but capricious appetite may be note 
The child may be over-anxious about his own 
first aid and can give it. To a certain extent 
health problems. 


Cc. NEEDS 
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There must be careful supervision in order th 
may choose games proportionate to their stret 
their developmental needs 


. Skill is essential for successful group participati 


to practice skills in order to gain proficiency, | 
ance. 

Games of increased organization such as soft 
soccer, etc., are needed. The sedentary or self- 
encouragemnt to play out-of-doors. Differentia 
and girls may begin at these ages. 

Special provision must be made for the child w 
capacity and may be able to gain his chief sa 
activities. 

It is as important for children to develop go 
for them to develop good sportsmanship. 
More mature interests must be met by more 1 
must be o nity for many types of social « 
church groups, Boy and Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. 
camping, etc., fill the need for guidance. 
Provision must be made for a growing interest 
The rest needs are about 8 to 9 hours or longe 
The child’s increasing desire to improve his per: 
excellent opportunity to remedy habitual postur. 
a balanced diet. 


SUGGESTED READING: 
The Child Fron 
ork: Harper Brothers, 1946. Pp. XII + 
Guidance of Children Through 1 
Pp. X 
University Scho 


How Children Develop (Adventures in Educa 
Series, Number 3 7 the Faculty of the popes 


Columbus, Ohio: 
ne, Helen Brenton. 


1946. Pp. V + 79. ($1.00) 
As the Child Grows 
Yew York: Silver Burdett Co. 1943. Pp. XVI 
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} years are strongly individual. They differ 
ity and in temperament. 
y display over-weight, slow movements, and 


‘child may display drooping posture, fatigue, 
ritability. 


trength of muscles leads to greater interest in 


re is respect for ood sportsmanship. More 
es are desired. eisa —~ * to sub- 
e good of the team or group. e unskilled 


t undertaking new activities. 

too many activities and go beyond the fatigue 
ension may cause strained relationships. Girls 
ys. 

codes. Prestige is more important than adult 
st is changing to interest in one or two “best” 


activities may lead some to work during after- 


n sex. These children may be emotional about 

jousness may cause self-consciousness and shy- 
Teasing may denote sex attraction. 

appetite may be noted. 

xious about his own health. He appreciates 

To a certain extent he can appreciate group 


pervision in order that children of these ages 
tionate to their strength and appropriate for 


ssful group participation. The child is willin, 
to gain proficiency, but needs informed guid 


nization such as softball, kick ball, modified 
The sedentary or self-protective child may need 
of-doors. Differentiation of activities for boys 
ese ages. 

made for the child who is reaching his literate 
» to gain his chief satisfactions from mi 


\ildren to develop good spectatorship as it is 
| sportsmanship. 

ust be met by more mature programs. There 
nany types of social contacts. Club programs, 
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or a growing interest in social dancing. 
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‘ove his personal appearance provides 
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sL. The Child From Five to Ten 
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D. ie puberty < 

c. There may be a fsbo of libs instability “with Qennadiene in 
energy level. Ailments of this age may include headache, nosebleed, 
“nervousness,” palpitation, and acne. 

d. The prevalence of active tuberculosis increases in the teen-age. 


B. CHARACTERISTICS 
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. The oar: to conform to anegg of the 


. Duri 


. Boys li 


. The child of 14, 15, of 16 may have reached physiological adulthood, 


but lacks its experiences. He may exhibit a “know-it-all” attitude. He is 
intensely emotional. He is seeking his own place in the life around him. 
There may be emotional instability while striving to understand social 
the response to adult guidance. 


relationships 
age-group is stronger than 
y respond more readily to the 
influence of the teacher than of Ronn A 
adolescence there may be fy cadonent to and almost un- 


limited admiration of some adult whom he ders to be 
All can compete in games requiring higher skills. Cues evolve at 


ing to Vaca maturation and interests. 
to be thought big, strong, and healthy. Girls desire prettiness. 
is on physical attractiveness 


In both sexes there is interest in and emphasi 
. However, because of a strong desire for uniformity, 





and good 

studied — in dress may be followed by all for some time. 

py is desired by many. 

estations may cause self-consciousness. Because of differ- 

ences in maturity of the sexes at this level, girls are more interested in 

oie ==> girls. paring ap adequate sex information and 
linquency may be caused by a feeling of non-bel 

The apps eprops ss, ts 

appetite is enormous at this ye yet ¢ is a tendency toward an 
inadequate breakfast or none at all. Over-developed girls may become 
intrigued by “reducing” diets. 

The child may become over-confident about assuming personal ~~ ¥~ 

— for o See ea health. ie les on oo of the 
 <nigaasataaaiiaraaiaan He is interested in com- 

cmuliy bal 
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. Children of 14, 15, o¢ 16 need unobtrusive adult oe that does not 
pease aie y ber why yb ~ Seale teas A balance between 
security and freedom is 

Family solidarity as a retreat men the confusion of widened horizons and 
more complex experiences is important. 


. Children of this age need worthy causes in the gunigee of which 


they may utilize their excess emotions and en 

Separate physical education programs for boys and girls should be 
planned since the difference in strength, maturity, and interests makes 
it difficult to organize activities beneficial to botk. Boys follow youth 
sports. In addition to group games, girls like smaller group activities, 
to be carried on by two or more people. 

Special provision must be made for the child who is reaching his literate 
pe 2 and may be able to gain his chief satisfactions foo muscular 
activities. 

Social dancing is a “must” at this level. 

Rest needs are about the same as for adults, 8 hours or longer. 

School and community must unite to plan with and for these young 
people a worthwhile after-school program. The place and the activities 
must be agreeable to them. Provision must be made for the child who 
desires creative, P or « plative activities, as well as for 
those who wish more active. recreation. 
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levels. The teacher finds the chart on “Child Growth and Development, 
Characteristics and Needs,” developed by this department, of value in 
studying her class. By reading the column that most nearly coincides with 
her children’s maturity level, studying the one preceding and the one 
following it, she will be able to recognize the spread of the group. Oppor- 
tunities may then be provided to meet the needs of the group. The in- 
dividual child may be helped thru a study of the several maturation levels 
always found w ithin an individual. A teacher may study the chart to see 
if children have progressd successfully thru their earlier ‘development, and 
are progressing toward higher levels. Later, the chart may be used to re- 
evaluate plans to see if they have met the needs of children in their various 
developments, In addition, the chart offers a starting point for planning 
from grade to grade, for home and school cooperation, and for the evalua- 
tion of community opportunities for children. 
See chart inserted between 68 and 69.*° 


Studying Groups of Children 


The chart may be used to help the teacher understand the physical and 
social maturity development of her group of children. One teacher of a 
fifth grade writes: “Eighty percent of my group is ten years old, and as 
a group they are consistent with the maturity of ten-year-olds. A few 


girls give evidences of entering the next period of rapid growth. A few 
eleven-year-olds appear physically more in the eight, nine, ten age group 
than in the eleven, twelve, thirteen. It is interesting to observe that this 
particular group of children is very stable and reliable in all class activities. 
They show a social, emotional homogeneity, are interested in the same 
type games and seem to live up to the expectations given in the chart.” 

In contrast to this fifth-grade class a third-grade teacher discovers that: 

“Approximately two-thirds of my group measure a year below their age 
maturity on the health chart. This throws considerable light on my prob- 
lem. These children are immature, overstimulated, and have a short span 
of attention for their age and grade, They are socially, emotionally, and 
physically on the seven-year-old plane of development, but mentally they 
are well able to do third-grade work. 

“They need more rest, fewer outside activities, plenty of space, and 
opportunity to get rid of this nervous energy. This class is difficult to 
plan for in a building with no free space and a classroom which is quite 
small. The knowledge of the physical development and maturity level of 
my class has helped me understand my group problem. Without this 
understanding I would have tried to fit the class into a pattern intended 


30 Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. Curriculum Committee for 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety in the Elementary School. September 1946. 
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for older, more physically mature children and would have created and 
caused many more tensions in the group. I am less discouraged when 
they do not react as I would expect eight-year-olds to. As a result of the 
knowledge gained, I have planned rest periods twice a day and provided 
as many activities for my group as space will permit. I plan to talk with 
the parents about the numerous outside activities and their relation to the 
signs of fatigue.” 


Studying an Individual Child 


The chart is useful in helping teachers understand individual children. 
One teacher tells of her study of one child. 

“A nine-year-old boy with above average intelligence was used for 
the study. The growth of the boy was checked against each point in 
“III. Age 8, 9, and 10 years.” Then the list was reviewed, checking all 
items in which he conformed and all items where he did not conform. 
I found he did not fit entirely into “III,” so I checked “II. Age 5, 6, 7 
years,” and I found that he had not outgrown many of these stages. 

“The following information was noted: (Numbers and letters refer to 
corresponding numbers and letters on chart.) 


A. Physical Growth: 


1c He differed from other boys in ossification due to serious illnesses 
when he was about six years old. 


1d His mental maturity is above average but his social adjustments are 
poor. 

2a His mother reports that his teeth appeared slowly but that he was 
only about six months behind his age group when they all came in. Teeth 
are irregular and crowded. The front ones may be strengthened later. 

3a Small muscles have developed slowly. He rarely tries to use manipu- 
lation skills. 

3 b Muscular coordination is not good. He has difficulty playing games 
because he throws or kicks ball inaccurately. He dances awkwardly, and 
cannot skip without effort. He falls frequently in dancing. He paints im- 
maturely with his forms rather disjointed. Only recently, in using clay 
has he had good results and satisfaction. 


3c Posture is good, both in standing and sitting, but he walks with a 
slight hop to step and bumps into objects, such as desks, chairs. 
Emotional upsets come any time during the day, starting with spells of 
tardiness in the morning, to difficulties on playground and in room. Seems 
tired at the end of day, but he insists on having a paper route. Mother 
encourages this so he will be out-of-doors rather than indoors reading. 

4a He frequently leaves games to come indoors both at home and at 
school, which may be due to either overtaxed heart or to muscular fatigue 
or to emotional maladjustments. 

4¢ His eyes have trouble focusing but doctor assures parents the con- 
dition does not require glasses. Our eye tests show no defects in vision. 
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4d Has had few childhood diseases, but has had pneumonia and is sus- 
ceptible to colds. 

4 His interest in both boys and girls is similar. While he has announced 
at home that one child is his girl, it is only evident when he chooses her 


rather consistently as a dance partner. She came for his address when he 
was sick and sent him a card. 


B. Characteristics 


- Health is generally not good and energy seems to be at low ebb. He 
is how and deliberate in all movements. 


2. He has few interests, either inside or outside of school besides reading 
and paper route. 


3. Has seeming desire to play with team and to cooperate in all activi- 
ties once he has entered them until there is a conflict with stronger chil- 
dren. He will not always abide by group decision, has many times burst 
into tears, and he sometimes comes for adult help. He has had fewer crying 
spells in the last year. 


4. He never boasts and rarely volunteers. 
5. His rhythmic sense is immature. 


6. Mother reports his appetite is average but he has practically no favor- 
ite foods. 


7. He follows directions and jis reliable at both home and at school, but 
is deliberate and slow in all movements. 


8. He assumes average responsibility for his appearance, but has to be 
told to go wash-up after a game. 


C. Needs 

1. He has desire to be a part of group and his feelings are hurt when 
he is not included. He rarely volunteers and if he is not chosen, he takes 
refuge in reading. He does not seem to feel too much a part of home- 
family life. He has traveled with family all over the country, but never 
mentions any of his experiences unless questioned. 


2. Has to be drawn into games at recess, and then chooses only the less 
active type. 


3. He knew little more about kickball (form of baseball) than did some 
of the girls, but has been making some attempts to practice kicking. When 
he finally made a hit, he became excited and ran wildly to the base. 


4. He stands still without keeping time to the music in dances. 


5. Does not skate, but does own a bicycle. Mother reported that he had 
a long period of difficulty before learning to ride it. 


6. He gets plenty of rest, being in bed every night by 8:00. 


“By studying the chart, I found that his muscular development was 
and had been uneven. This can probably be explained by his spending the 
whole year when he was six years old in bed, due to two illnesses. His 
hand-eye movements are still incomplete. He is highly susceptible to 
respiratory defects. His sense of equilibrium is weak and he tires easily. 
When he was taken sick in the classroom, he apologized when he came 
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back, but was not embarrassed as others in the age group would have been. 

“We feel that his poor physical development and growth show retarda- 
tion, due to his illness during the time he would have been active with 
other children. His emotional disturbances are in some part due to this 
same factor. The chart points up the many ways he is not conforming 
with his age group. 

“We know that many opportunities must be provided for him for all 
sorts of physical contacts such as games, dances, and stunts. These should 
also give him a sense of proportion in dealing with his peers as he gets more 
experience. As he has shown the interest in being with his group, his place 
should be secured for him. Only practice can do this. 

“The opportunity was taken to use this child as a detailed case study. 
This necessitated more close observation on his day-by-day experiences. 
We have found out that not only is his physical growth in many ways 
retarded but that his social and emotional status is not on the level of his 
age group. 


“Our problems narrowed down to these areas: 


1. To help him take his place in his age group physically. 
2. To offer him the opportunities to work with others, both adults and 
children, so that he might develop the feeling of belongingness. 


3. To bring in the tie between the home and the school so that his feel- 
ing of worthwhileness might extend over a wider range. 


“In Area 1, he has been exposed to and definitely taught to try materials 
which require muscular use, such as writing on the board, use of materials 
and equipment, such as scissors, paints, crayons, clay, chalk with large 
paper. He has been initiated into many kinds of games calling for throw- 
ing, kicking, and running activity. Stunts have been taught starting with 
easy steps to the more complicated fun type that allows competition with 
others. Many types of games have been played, but he has been watched 
to see that he does not play too long. He is asked to help keep score or 
to watch for fouls if he looks tired, then is let back into the game after 
a rest. We have found that this keeps him from being cross with the 
children. Many square dances have been used to develop alertness and 
sense of rhythm because of the calls, rather than set patterns that can be 
learned and followed. 

“In Area 2, much effort has been used to put him on many small com- 
mittees, to include him in various groups doing extra activities, such as 
gardening, hiking on the Nature Trail, going to the Book Fair, or going 
to concerts. In all of these activities we have tried to see that he has been 
grouped with as many different children as possible. He has also been 
asked to be responsible for reporting to various groups, in many cases 
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with other children. Responsibilities around the room have made his con- 
tacts more vivid and seem to bring satisfaction to him. 

“In Area 3, many of our contacts have come about naturally. His mother 
has served on the lunchroom committee, has helped with our library 
duties, has been asked and has offered to go on trips, and has been most 
generous with her time. All of this has been a source of great pride to her 
son. He even invited, of his own accord, his little sister to go on the Nature 
Trail hike, because as he explained it, ‘she was home from kindergarten 
in the afternoon and as my mother is driving the group I am in, she might 
as well go too.’ 

“In handling the emotional upsets that used to be so frequent we have 
found, after investigating many of them, that they follow a recurring 
pattern and that the best way was to begin ignoring them. Now that the 
boy is ten and has been encouraged to start many interests, such as col- 
lecting stamps, match covers, and shells, he seems to be calmer and to be 
moving into a more mature emotional level. We feel that he is overcoming 
many of his difficulties for himself in his efforts to be like others and to 
have other children like him.” 


THE ScHOOL’s SERVICE TO THE CHILD 


If the school is organized to serve the child, we would hope that the 
principles and objectives expressed in this chapter would develop in him 
an awareness and consciousness of the world around him, a desire for con- 
tinuous learning and a zest for living. We hope: 


That each child would develop the ability to take his place in his peer 
group physically. 

That he would develop a feeling of belongingness and a sense of his 
value as an individual. 


That he would be growing in self-direction and would develop socially 
acceptable ways of meeting situations which cause him emotional strain. 


That his experiences in democratic ways of living would develop in 
him a recognition of his own strengths, weaknesses, and needs in meeting 
this way of life. 

That he would have a respect for the dignity of human work and a 
recognition of the spiritual and esthetic values in all living. 








Let's Ask Ourselves Lome 
mH reading this chapter we invite you to consider these questions: 
. Are you satisfied with the way your school is meeting the child’s 
“aa for health, need for emotional security, need to gain adequacy, 
need for activity, need for gaining skills and information, need for a set 


of values consistent with democratic America, and the need for home- 
school tie ups? 


2. Are you clear in your own mind about what you consider good 
practice for child growth when it comes to such areas as: teaching children 
to read, failing children, grouping children, organizing time schedules for 
children, helping children develop security and adequacy, organizing so 
children and teachers may have longer periods of time together, and 
organization of lunch programs? 

3. Is the faculty of your school, in cooperation with parents, carrying 
on child study by observing and recording behavior of children? 

4. Does your schedule allow time for parent-teacher conferences? If 
not, what are you doing about it? 

5. Do you have more children to teach than you can handle effectively? 
If so, what are you and your parents doing about it? 


6. Do you believe it is just as important for a child to be successful in 
his social relationships as to learn to read? 


7. As a teacher and an adult do you know that the pattern of human 
relations acceptable to children is different from that acceptable to you? 


8. Do you wish to know more about child growth and development? 
If so, we refer you to: 


Blatz, William E. Understanding the Young Child. New York: William 
Morrow Co., 1944. 

Jersild, Arthur T. Child Development and the Curriculum. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 

Mocomber, Freeman G. Guiding Child Development in the Elementary 
School. New York: American Book Co., 1941. 

Ohio State University, Faculty of the University School. How Children 
Develop. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1944. 

Prescott, Daniel. Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1946. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


Toward Community Planning 





Courtesy of Long Beach, California, Public Schools 


A future community air field in the planning stage 








Bird’s-Eye View. 


Carrer III was developed by a center located in and around St. Louis, 
Missouri. A wide variety of school systems ranging from an underprivi- 
leged city community to an overprivileged suburban community was in- 
cluded in the center. 

This chapter picks up another idea presented briefly in Chapter I and 
develops it more fully—that of the school and community working to- 
gether to improve the quality of living of all members of the community. 
The reader will notice that this chapter ties directly into Chapter II be- 
cause when we discussed serving the needs of the child, we immediately 
became aware of the relationship of the school and the community. 

Notice that Chapter III is the second spoke which we add to the hub 
of human activities growing out of the school, and which when com- 
pleted, will make up the total school living of the child. You will recog- 
nize that these areas are so interwoven that they can be separated only 
when talking about them, and then without too much validity. 

The guiding principles at the beginning of the chapter state the values 
accruing to children and to other people of the community when the 
school works with all individuals and groups to make life better in the 
community. The remainder of the chapter describes some of the “know- 
how” in working together. It is made up of a sampling of activities. The 
reader could doubtless add many others from his own experience. This 
chapter simply tries to show how the school gets out into the community 
and does things for community improvement and how individuals and 
groups are brought into the school and furnished leadership and facilities 
for their own 
growth and devel- 
opment and for the 
ultimate enrichment 
of childhood educa- 
tion. It points to 
some of the difficul- 
ties encountered in 
breaking thru the 
walls of the school 
building which have 
traditionally con- 
tained the elemen- 
tary-school pro- 
gram and = sugges- 
tions in overcoming 
these difficulties. 
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You will notice that the same kind of activities and the same principles 

of organization are stated or implied in order to accomplish the purposes 

of Chapter I1I—school-community relationships—as were used in Chap- 

ter If when we were discussing the school serving the developmental 
needs of children. 
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Organizing the Elementary School 
To. Serve the Community 


The preceding chapter placed emphasis upon organization of the ele- 
mentary school which makes it possible for every child to be physically 
fit, to explore fully his abilities, to develop his creative powers, and to 
feel that he can do something of value. It enabled us to see how organiza- 
tion can help every child feel that he belongs, and that he is wanted. 
In this chapter the emphasis will be upon organizing the elementary 
school so as to enrich community living. 

The school must do more than pay lip service to the idea that a 
democratic community is a vital social group whose members strive for 
greater creativity, who manifest a growing self-control, who work, 
grow, and play within the limits of their own abilities, and who manage 
with success their everyday affairs. The school must make every effort 
to insure its being such a community. Most school living needs i improve- 
ment, but it is equally important to see that living outside the school is 
improved. 

The school has an important leadership role to play in this regard. In 
many school communities there is too much difference between “school 
living” and “community living.” Just as it is important for children to 
have opportunities to participate in democratic living within the school, 
so is it important for them to learn the beginning steps of democratic 
living in the community. We are thinking of such steps as making a 
critical analysis of existing institutions to see if they meet the needs of 
people today and if not, what can be done to make them more useful. 
When the school engages in this kind of program, it functions as an 
agency which serves the community that supports it. As community- 
school relations are developed, children have greater opportunities for 
participating in socially useful work. 

If the school is to take the lead in a program of this type, the staff needs 
a familiarity, based upon actual investigation, with the community in 
which the school population lives. What the immediate community con- 
tributes to, and expects from, its members determines to a very great 
extent the social growth of its people, since continual interaction with 
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the immediate environment is the process by which personalities are de- 
veloped. Since a child’s total growth does not take place within the school, 
it is necessary for the staff to know and understand the people, the institu- 
tions, customs, physical characteristics, and processes of social change in 
the cultural and group life of the community. The school must under- 
stand and be an integral part of the community, and the community must 
understand and be actively interested in its school. 

The process of living and learning in a community should reach every- 
one in the community; unless it does, it is failing to meet the challenge 
of the modern world. Untold human resources yet untapped are waiting 
to be organized into united effort. One of the chief purposes of the ele- 
mentary school is to organize this mass of human resources so that the 
kind of group leadership may be developed which will bring unity and 
direction out of diverse interests and abilities. This requires an examina- 
tion of the entire social pattern of the life of the community, especially 
in urban communities where individual behavior is so consistently and 
effectively influenced by group and community relationships. 

To achieve the quality of school- -community living advocated, we in- 
vite you to consider five guiding principles which serve to give direction 
to the many activities which are the proper function of a community 
school. 


GuUMWES FOR SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


The staff understands and appreciates the reciprocal relation- 
ship which exists between the school and its supporting com- 
munity. 

The staff of an elementary school is a social unit. Individuals com- 
prising this unit should be healthy, emotionally mature, secure, and well 
trained in the use of social technics. They should like people. They should 
feel the need of continually working to improve the relationship between 
persons and groups. They should not be easily discouraged. The admin- 
istrative officers need to recognize the superiority of such a group and to 
make it possible for such persons to share in the administration of their 
school to an ever-increasing degree. The attitude of the principal is one 
of the determining factors in developing a staff which shows enthusiasm, 
understanding, and a willingness to accept added responsibilities. It is the 
responsibility of those interested in teacher education and of those engaged 
in the administration of education to help teachers develop into the kind 
of staff which understands community problems. It is necessary for teach- 
ers to get out in the community. This requires time. A teacher can do only 
so much work in a day.. His program must provide time for community 
activity. 
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If a teacher is to take over the responsibilities of a community worker, 
he must be freed of certain routine duties. Community work must be 
recognized as school business. The teacher’s daily load must be considered 
in terms of the number of pupils he can efficiently handle during a school 
day, and consideration must be given to the type of school program w hich 
the community desires. In many communities it has been agreed that 
twenty-five pupils per day is a satisfactory teacher load. The pupil-teacher 
ratio is a very important “factor in determining the efficiency of a teacher 
both in the classroom and in the community. 

Clerical help can be used more efficiently to solve the problem of teacher 
overloads. There are many tasks performed by teachers that could be 
done just as effectively by clerical help with a considerable lessening of 
the cost of these services. Releasing the teacher from some routine duties 
gives him more time to do a better job in school-community work. 

In the school program which has become the pattern in many com- 
munities, teachers are employed for a nine-month period. They teach 
their nine or nine and one-half months (or whatever the program of the 
community calls for), and then they spend a vacation period in going to 
school, working at some other job, traveling, or resting for the next 
school year. 

Employing teachers for twelve months rather than nine helps make more 
teachers available for community responsibilities. During the summer they 
may participate in inservice training programs in their own school; they 
may travel for three or four weeks; they may secure certain types of work 
experience that add to their value as a teacher. They may carry on school- 
community projects. They become full-time employees, members of a 
group whose responsibilities are continuous, whose salaries are regular 
thruout the year, and whose duties include many activities often engaged 
in on the teacher’s time and at his own expense. They find it possible to 
engage in some activities for which there never had been sufficient time 
before. 

We need to recognize that not enough thought has been given to school- 
community relationships. It is essential that ‘the ratio of understanding 
among teachers and parents be kept at a level that does not allow either 
the teacher or the parent to fail in his responsibility, 


The school explores its community, discovers its needs and 
problems, and utilizes its resources to work toward a solution 
of these problems. 


No two communities are alike; no two offer exactly the same possibili- 
ties, problems, or needs. A general knowledge of community organization 
may serve as a basis for a more detailed investigation of a particular com- 
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munity, but this general knowledge is not enough. It is highly desirable 
for school people to be familiar with sociological and psychological 
methods of research, but the most effective community study is a co- 
operative undertaking of the school staff, the pupils, and interested laymen. 

A teacher always has a good beginning point in exploring the com- 
munity in his contact with the parents of his pupils, and thru parent- 
teacher conferences. The contribution these relationships bring to child 
growth has been discussed in the previous chapter. Opportunities for as 
significant a contribution to community growth are inherent. From this 
beginning point a teacher’s community relationships may branch out in 
many directions. His membership in lay organizations is another impor- 
tant point of contact. Thru these memberships he has an opportunity and 
a responsibility to create an awareness of school-community problems, of 
arousing the interest of lay groups in the solution of these ‘problems, and 
in working with them to come to solutions. 

A comprehensive community study will reveal facts that are significant 
indexes of the social relations within the community which are important 
in the growth and development of children. A study i in which there is a 
continual meeting of school and nonschool people gives the staff a chance 
to gather the information necessary to carry on its own work, and in the 
process, children begin to understand themselves in relation to their en- 
vironment. The community begins to feel that the schoo] is an integral 
part of it, and the school has the opportunity to enlist the aid of available 
community leaders and to make full use of community resources in plan- 
ning the learning experiences which make up the school organization. 

When the staff understands what the community needs and offers, it 
should serve as interpreter between the community and the school. Ac- 
tivities are planned to meet specific needs and solve specific problems if 
school and community agencies, groups, or individuals are to work to- 
gether in any genuine fashion, When adults and children engage in socially 
useful work in the community, they grow in many ways; they feel that 
they belong and that they are needed; they grow in security and in under- 
standing. Special abilities of skilled workmen and trained artisans, hobbies, 
and the mature experiences of adults who have been fortunate enough to 
travel in other communities are a continuous source of inspiration and 
information to children who thus have the added emotional experience 
of the informant to make the learning more vital. 

Since no two communities are alike, no two schools will be alike. As 
each community changes, so will its school need to change. If school- 
community relations are to be successful, no program should be attempted 
which does not fit the community as well as the child. The degree of 
success possible with children is conditioned by the ability and oppor- 
tunity of the adults to appreciate the educational needs of children. 
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The organization of the school provides for cooperative plan- 
ning of a school-community program. 


Group thinking is a steadily increasing constructive force that makes it 
possible to deal with conflicting ideas in a way which is satisfying to all 
members of the group. Thru the use of this force, the flexibility and 
adaptability necessary to any policy in an ever-changing social order is 
secured. When school-community policies and programs evolve out of 
the intelligence of the group, they are firmly grounded and carry with 
them friendly support that insures action. Being tentative and experi- 
mental in nature makes continual revision not only possible, but also 
necessary. 

Group thinking is impossible without participating members. Participa- 
tion is of itself an educative experience. However, the fact that democratic 
philosophy is the first, and perhaps most important element of successful 
participation, must not be overlooked. It is this social philosophy, based 
upon a deep and abiding respect for the uniqueness and dignity of every 
individual, which gives us faith in the common man to cooperate for the 
common good. 

Pupils, teachers, custodians, principals, consultants, specialists, and lay- 
men have something to contribute to a school-community program and 
should be encouraged to take an active part in the process of determining 
objectives, formulating plans, working them out, and evaluating the re- 
sults. Each member of the group participating in the thinking from the 
beginning learns how to purpose and to plan and becomes more and more 
proficient in the exercise of intelligence. The growth of group intelligence 
as one of the basic responsibilities of democratic action is discussed com- 
prehensively in Chapter IV. It is enough at this point to note that suc- 
cessful school-community programs rest on an understanding of demo- 
cratic living. 

The growth of effective responsibility on the part of all persons within 
the school community is one of the chief concerns of the school. Many 
mistakes will be made, and progress may be very slow when groups begin 
to work together, for people must learn to think as a group and must build 
a faith in the ability of all to contribute. 

The best way to learn anything is to learn it firsthand. If we go down 
to the lake to watch the sun set, we learn something about the beauty of 
the sunset which we rarely get by reading about it or by listening to some- 
one tell about it. If we work or play with an individual or group, we learn 
a lot more about that person or group of persons than we could by being 
told about them. If we really want to understand the community, we 
must be active, participating co-workers who desire to improve the quality 
of their community iiving. 
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The community builds a school that serves all its people. 


Since the elementary school is only one of the many agencies serving 
the community, and since all of them are integral parts of the community 
pattern, the school’s role is that of cooperating in implementing the larger 
community program. Of course, this is easier to do if those responsible 
for modern-city planning consider the educational, cultural, recreational, 
and commercial facilities together when developing a good community. 
Each neighborhood needs a modern school, safe streets, playgrounds, in- 
door and outdoor recreational facilities for children and adults, a nursery, 
and a shopping center. These can be met satisfactorily only if the several 
agencies responsible for their individual solution cooperate and coordinate 
their programs for construction and operation. 

Sharing is always reciprocal. If the school accepts what the community 
has to offer, it must be willing to give what it can to enrich the lives of all 
of the residents in the community, Shops, game rooms, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, libraries, kitchens, sewing rooms, and all of the equipment neces- 
sary to the successful completion of any activity should be shared with 
the community. Many communities are recognizing the poor economy 
of requiring school building and grounds to be locked and the public 
barred at the close of each school day and on week ends. Schoolboards 
and superintendents are cooperating with organized local groups and 
local community councils in organizing for proper supervision of build- 
ings and equipment from eighteen to twenty-four hours daily. 

In organizing for community living and learning, it is well to keep in 
mind, however, that the school facilities are not the only facilities avail- 
able. In every community there are many organized groups which carry 
on varied activities and have conveniences such as space and equipment 
which lie idle a large part of the time. Church rooms, lodge halls, indus- 
trial gymnasiums, commercial auditoriums, and shops are available and 
can be used if proper management and supervision are provided. 

We recommend that the professional staff and the local board of edu- 
cation take the initiative in organizing all of the community resources. A 
positive attitude toward coordination of school and community activities 
is necessary. The professional staff readily sees the values inherent in such 
a cooperative enterprise. Not only do they devote time to the program, 
but as they become involved, the work often becomes recreation. 


The school evaluates its program by criteria of good school- 
community living. 

To the degree that living is‘better in a community because the school 
is there, the school program is a dynamic and contributing part of com- 
munity living. Problems will be easier to solve. More resources to enrich 
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living will be made available. There will be more social awareness on the 
part of children and adults as to what good living is. In addition, this 
kind of school program enriches and strengthens the learning of skills and 
information. More meaning is given to the learning of science, arithmetic, 
and of communicating skills. When these learnings have their beginnings 
in meaningful experiences, they become tools in the true sense of the word 
—they are means not ends. 

These five guiding principles are illustrated either singly or in com- 
bined fashion in the activities described in the remainder of this chapter. 
In the operation of community schools, it is difficult to isolate for descrip- 
tive technics, practices, and procedures which show only a single prin- 
ciple at work. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AS A PARTICIPANT IN 
CoMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


The School Surveys the Community 


Many schools are including the ‘ ‘community survey” as a very definite 
part of their social-studies program. Pupils from kindergarten up are given 
opportunities and responsibilities in the project. Parents, teachers, and 
organized groups are contacted and challenged. Information vital to the 
whole living and learning concept is assembled in an order which is of 
value to the whole community. 

In organizing for such a survey, obviously the starting point is with 
the administrators and teachers of the school. The school personnel must 
have enough vision and professional insight to accept the project as a very 
definite part of school business. They must be able to see the far- reaching 
values to be gained. They must assume the responsibilities of making it 
possible for adults as w ell as children to organize their learning experi- 
ences. They must be willing to devote time to such a project which w ill 
necessarily require field trips, conferences, study-group activities, and 
w orkshop procedures. They must see the need of enlisting the efforts 
of every available citizen of the community. The development of a posi- 
tive attitude on the part of school administrators and teachers is the first 
and most difficult task involved in the survey. The development of this 
positive attitude comes about as teachers come to look on the organiza- 
tional process as a learning situation with as much value as some of the 
other things which have been done traditionally in schools. 

People in schools where the survey has ranked high among its activities 
agree that after a unified front is established among the professional staff, 
the organizing of pupils and parent groups is not too difficult. People are 
interested in participating in community activities which contribute to 
their own living and learning experiences, and to their storehouse of 
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knowledge and information about the community in which they live and 
work. They secure information concerning the people—their race and 
nationality, their home and family life, their occupations and economic 
status, their religious keliefs, their leisure-time activities, their hobbies 
and interests, their general background and hopes for their children, and 
their favorite newspapers and preferences in books and magazines. They 
also secure information concerning the community—the degree of perma- 
nency or mobility reflected, the extent of crime and juvenile delinquency, 
the number and kinds of churches, the facilities for recreation, and the 
influence and work of various other agencies and institutions which do 
not fall into any of the foregoing classifications. Such results are vital. 
Teachers generally accept the responsibility and are willing to devote time 
and energy to the whole project. The community survey is a continuous 
project that goes on year after year because of the revisions which are 
necessary as a result of changes in community life. 


Learning To Know Parents 

Various methods have been used in securing the desired information or 
in making a survey of the community. One plan used was that of a school 
in which the principal and staff set out to survey the community simply 
by endeavoring to become acquainted with all of the parents.? The school 
had an enrolment of 225, with a pupil-teacher ratio of one to twenty-four. 
A great deal of homogeneity existed among the parents as to interests 
and occupations. 

Various activities were set up such as room meetings, arts and crafts 
groups, community nights, gymnasium groups, sports events, and waste- 
paper collections with the idea in mind of bringing every parent into the 
school building as many times as possible. This activities program was 
planned systematically and resulted in a file of community resource ma- 
terials. If it were found that some of the parents were not attending any 
of the activities, a special effort was made to set up activities that would 
interest them. Sometimes it was a conference; another time it might be 
asking their help on a certain project. 

Needless to say all parents did not come to school no matter how much 
effort was exerted to get them there. The staff, however, was able to be- 
come fairly well acquainted with 95 percent of the parents thru various 
activities, There were a few parents who thought they were just too busy. 
Others were ill-at-ease in a school situation. Still others were not interested 
in any of the activities. They were frank and stated that they did not care 
to be bothered. This group proved a challenge to increased efforts on the 
part of the staff who tried. all the harder to reach them thru some kind 
of activity. 


1 Bellevue School, Clayton, Missouri. 
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Providing for Economic Needs 


In another school the needs and problems of the community were so 
apparent, no initial survey was needed.? Many children were coming to 
school hungry. Depression and loss of jobs made their sad plight all the 
more tragic. The faculty “chipped in”; oatmeal was cooked and ready 
so that on coming to school each morning, any child might have a bowl 
or bowls of cereal swimming in milk. No questions were asked. A friend 
of one of the teachers on hearing the story said, “Let me have that privi- 
lege. Get as much as you need and what you need. Just send me the bill 
and never tell my name.” And to this day his name is unknown to all but 
the teacher and the principal. 

In another instance two young ministers of different denominations in 
the community, concerned about the families receiving relief, called the 
principal of the school. Together they examined the problem with the 
social worker of the family agency, the directors of the various recrea- 
tional agencies serving the area, other ministers and priests, members of 
labor unions, and the police. They all came to the conclusion that a mass 
meeting should be called where the problem could be discussed further 
and some action taken. 

The chairman of this meeting was the school principal. Why did it 
fall to the lot of the elementary-school principal to serve in this coopera- 
tive enterprise as chairman? The feeling was that the public school rep- 
resented the people. It was not tied up with creed, emotionalism of relief, 
indoctrination, or special privilege. This meeting led to much community 
action. The press notices of the meeting helped to give encouragement 
to groups in other parts of the city to speak of their problems. Editorials 
helped to focus attention to the seriousness of the problem of lack of 
adequate relief. A group representing the various agencies presented the 
problem to the governor. All who participated realized that cooperation 
with others who are concerned about a problem always gets nearer to 
a more satisfactory solution than any isolated effort can ever hope to do. 
With the bringing of “the news” and editorials, the older children dis- 
cussed the many hardships that are endured by those who have no jobs. 
They realized that everyone in a community is responsible for the welfare 
of all. They learned how taxes are collected and spent. The need of the 
community chest took on a more realistic meaning. 


Boys and Girls Assume Community Responsibilities 


Often school people are prone to overlook the strength inherent in the 
school pupils themselves. Elementary pupils can be organized as the center 
of much of the community’s activities; too long have they been excluded 
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Children can render services to their community 


from membership. They have a place in community living on their ma- 
turity level which is in urgent need of recognition. The recent world 
conflict has emphasized the importance of mobilizing our elementary- 
school pupils for services previously left for the more adult citizenry of 
the community. 


Participating in Wastepaper Collection 


A very important pupil-parent activity which brought about a better 
understanding of the school, as well as the promotion of acquaintance- 
ship on the part of the parents and teachers, was the collection of scrap 
paper during the war years.’ Parents, pupils, and teachers worked together 
on this activity. Collections were made on the average of once each month. 
Trucks, trailers, cars, and paper carts were used in bringing in more than 
600,000 pounds of wastepaper. The proceeds were divided between the 
individual classroom funds and the parent-teacher association. 

Pupils kept records of their own totals as well as room totals. If clerks 
or teachers failed to record properly, pupils called the matter to their at- 
tention. Addition, subtraction, and multiplication took on real meaning 
for the pupils. They learned valuable lessons in group cooperation, as they 
soon learned that when everyone did his part the totals were always 
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greater. They learned to understand that the only way the public coula 
continue to have newspapers, books, and magazines was thru the salvaging 
of wastepaper. They learned how wasteful Americans have been with 
their natural resources. They learned a great deal about getting along with 
people in their canvassing from door te door. They discovered that 
courtesy and a belief in what they were doing was important if the call 
was to be successful. 

The staff was interested in this activity, especially because of the op- 
portunity it afforded for becoming better acquainted with the parents 
and the community, It would have been impossible for as many parents 
to participate in an activity as was the case with this one without the staff 
learning to know them much better, There was a feeling of comradeship 
that developed. Soon “Mr.” was dropped and people were addressed by 
their first names, and real acquaintanceship developed. Due to the fact 
that so many parents took part, a feeling of belonging to the group was 
an inevitable result. 

As might be expected, all parents did not participate to the fullest extent, 
and some were very adept at allowing the other fellow to do the heavy 
work. Some just could not find time to help at all. Some did not see the 
need for an activity of this kind. In spite of the difficulties, however, the 
activity proved very beneficial in furthering the development of a com- 
munity spirit. 

Oftentimes one community project leads directly into another one. This 
happened in another school which had collected over $2,000 from the 
sale of wastepaper.* The problem was how to use this fund to the . 
advantage for all. After some discussion on the part of all concerned, 
was decided to purchase library materials. Library materials were Cas 
and a display room was set up in the board of education building. Teachers 
and pupils cooperatively selected their own books, using the money 
collected. 

As soon as the books had been ordered, it was evident that the school 
had a problem i in housing these books adequately, and the teachers began 
to inquire as to how the books should be cataloged. The state university 
was approached and their extension department worked out a plan where- 
by the university library school would open an extension center in the 
local schools, A program was set up for the summer of 1946. During this 
period of time twenty-eight teachers enrolled and spent eight weeks in 
learning to manage a library and how to select books. Each of them was 
a member of the library committee of his particular building. 

At various meetings of the community groups such as parent-teacher 
meetings and mothers’ clubs, the books were displayed, and parents as 
well as children were proud of their efforts. In fact, it was evident that 
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these books would receive good care because of the fact that they had 
been purchased by the children’s own efforts. A great deal of attention 
Was given to the display and use of these books. It soon became apparent 
that reading and library program of the school was accelerated by the 
widespread interest in the attractive new books which had been selected 
by the pupils and the teachers. Thus as the school and community worked 
together on this project, the school program and school materials were 
enriched so as to serve better the welfare of children. Community resources 
are valuable supplements to the regular school program, w here they are 
used cooperatively by the school and community. Their use leads to other 
activities, and the school program and the children served profit again 
and again by such enrichment experiences. 


Aiding in Community Chest Drive 

The school has many opportunities to cooperate in implementing the 
larger community program. The Community Chest Drive is an annual 
affair which gives children an opportunity to expand their understandings 
of community responsibilities. It furnishes an excellent chance to help 
pupils understand that the quality of a community depends on the way it 
meets its community responsibilities just as the quality of an individual is 
determined by his individual acceptance of responsibility. 

Plans for the drive of the Community Chest were under way when 
one morning the chairman of a certain section came to the principal’s 
office.5 “Can you find mothers who will solicit for the drive in this area?’ 
he asked. This was something the parents had never done. Why? There 
were many reasons; no one had ever asked them for their services in a 
house to house canvass. There was a timidity on the part of those who 
were not employed. Some had the responsibility of caring for young 
children; others had long hours of employment, going to w ork early and 
returning late in the evening to do the cooking, housework, family wash- 
ing, mending, and cleaning up of the children. 

“Why not use the older boys and girls?” asked the principal. When 
she saw the chairman’s doubtful look, she assured him that adolescent 
boys and girls can be very reliable when people have faith in their ability 
to shoulder responsibility. “Then, too,” she added, “they will soon be 
adults of tomorrow and why not build a desirable pattern?” The chair- 
man was willing to experiment. 

A call was made for volunteers; the plans were discussed, solicitation 
kits were examined, and the children’s questions answered. Some mothers, 
not employed, who could give some time were invited to meet with the 
boys and girls. At the closé of the meeting, each child chose a mother to 
whom he could turn for help. What happened? The section went over 
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the top. The pattern has been continued, and each year youth volunteers 
ask if they may be selected. 

Perhaps the cycle was completed in this year’s Community Chest Drive 
when one of the boys who had served with the first group and who had 
just been discharged from the army came by the office and asked, “Are 
there any cards on which the children haven’t been able to collect? I’d 
be glad to do it.” The next morning bright and early in he came all smiles, 
“Well, here they are, all signed with the checks.” 


Furthering Socially Useful Activities 


Safety is certainly necessary to enrich community living, and a child’s 
just being able to repeat safety rules can no longer be considered the ob- 
jective of the school. Whether it be for promotion of safety in the home, 
or safety in city traffic, grade-school pupils need all the training possible 
that will cause them to anticipate dangers of careless or thoughtless actions, 
and to assume responsibilities for eliminating safety hazards. 

The organization of “School Boy and Girl Patrols” can be invaluable 
in training our youth in habits of safety. 

In being made responsible for the safety of a younger child, a patrol boy 
is obliged to adhere to rules of safety himself. High quality leadership 
can be developed in this role of helpfulness. Under the guidance of an 
adult, the safety problems of the school can be well taken care of by the 
children themselves. 

One of the values of this kind of program is the developing of help- 
fulness and service in our youth. Such training should build better habits 
of safety in adult life. It is a chance for schools and cooperating organiza- 
tions to work together to build better citizens for the future. 

While Clean-Up Week calls attention to the needs of the city, what 
can we do about our school district? ® The older children, forming a com- 
mittee with the teacher, surveyed the community, jotting down the lots 
to be cleaned. On returning to school they formulated plans. The older 
boys and girls with crews of younger children went to places assigned 
by the committee and soon the spots which were unsightly became places 
where boys and girls could play marbles, jump rope, spin tops, and fly 
kites. 

Another time a group of older girls came to the principal’s office asking 
what they might do for some little children for Christmas. It was only 
that very morning, at the meeting of the Nursery School Committee of 
a neighboring settlement house, that the principal, a member of the ad- 
visory board, heard of the expressed desire to have large stockings for 
Santa to fill for forty children. One of the girls in the group who worked 
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after school with these little children immediately suggested that they 
tell the director that they would take on the job of supplying the stock- 
ings. Children given the opportunity to do socially useful work while in 
school are more likely to continue when they become adults. 

Often children’s activities within the school directly influence the com- 
munity living. Bread, spaghetti, meat, and milk was the diet of nearly all 
the children in the nursery school. How to get them to eat the carefully 
prepared foods that children need was the problem of the teacher. Sitting 
together in a small group with the teacher with whom they were feeling 
secure, watching her as she put small amounts of food on each plate, as 
she commented on how good this and that was, as she ate with enjoyment 
the same foods she had been talking about, the children began gradually 
to sample, Many were delighted, asked for more; and after a period of 
time, all the children were eating every bit of food put before them with 
many asking about “the goodies” at home. Mothers asked the cook how 
this and that was prepared. Many nursery-school dishes became part of 
the families’ diets. 

Another example of changing the food patterns of the community 
followed as the older boys and girls helped the Red Cross Canteen workers 
prepare the midday meal for the school children. Delighted with the new 
dishes that they learned to prepare, they took the recipes home and tried 
them on their families. Not only was the preparing, cooking, and eating 
fun, but children found that washing dishes and cleaning up the kitchen 
can be fun too. Mothers told again and again how really helpful the older 
children were, and how the little ones would never sit down to eat with- 
out first washing their hands. 

Another example of socially useful work was that carried out by a 
group of boys and girls in an activity which was an attempt to bring 
about closer working relations between the school and community.’ It 
was also an attempt to provide worthwhile work experiences for children 
and make their services available to those in need. 

The question of how they could be of more benefit to the community 
was discussed by a group of boys and girls. The idea of developing an 
employment agency for their school was suggested. Plans were completed, 
and jobs were decided upon that children could do. Leaflets were drawn 
up giving the necessary information to prospective employers. 

This experience was of definite value to the pupils in that they made 
new friends, learned more about the value of money, learned to accept 
responsibility, learned something about how others live and do things, 
and came into closer contact with community life. 

Mother study groups. with a paid consultant available is a good ex- 
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ample of the school taking the lead in providing a needed service to the 
community.’ A department of home and family living was formed. 
Seventeen groups of mothers planned programs to meet their special needs 
in home and family living with trained leadership available to guide them 
and the teachers in their work together. These groups are attempting to 
lay the foundations that must be built in the home and school if all are 
to learn to live together in one world. 


Leading Adults to Higher Standards 


One of the biggest problems of the school is that of helping both chil- 
dren and adults to understand each other, to appreciate each other’s work, 
and to help each other live abundantly. The following opportunity for 
one school to help in such a way grew out of a situation that seemed very 
discouraging.® A large group of children had participated in the planting 
of about twenty clumps of pansy plants, a gift to the children by an in- 
terested gardener from a suburban community. For several days the chil- 
dren had admired the bright blossoms, but one Monday morning con- 
sternation reigned when the children discovered that the much admired 
pansy plants were no more. Why search for the guilty culprits! Plans 
were made for a “planting party” to which the neighbors were invited. 
From now on they were to have a share in the garden fun if they wanted. 
Letters were written by the eight-, nine-, and ten-year-olds and delivered 
by them to all the neighbors for three blocks around the school. The 
older children as the hosts escorted about twenty-five people, Negro and 
white, thru the garden. The story of the missing plants was told and then 
each guest was given a clump of perennials to plant in any spot in the 
garden. They were deeply touched by the friendliness of the children 
and from that time on the garden was free from molestation. 


Improving Community Living 


The school can do much to improve the community in which its children 
live. Lawns can be seeded, trees planted, and unsightly objects removed. 
In a crowded city area, problems of this kind are crying for solution, and 
school and community can share in the task. What to do with a lot gen- 
erously turned over to the school to use for a school garden was a prob- 
lem for a group of children to solve.’° This lot for several years had 
been the dumping spot for the neighborhood. A group of older boys 
volunteered to do the preliminary work of clearing away the rubbish of 
tin cans, broken bottles, bricks, and other trash. The city street department 
cooperated, and away went the rubbish. The plans for the garden were 


8 Kalamazoo Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
® O'Fallon School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
10 Jackson School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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made by the children and their teacher, showing plots for various gardens 
which would be available for individuals or groups. Then the work of 
fertilizing, digging, raking, and, finally, the planting began. Many friends 
and individuals and members of garden clubs shared w vith the school by 
giving them plants, shrubs, and seeds. Some members came to work w ith 
the children and helped to show the way to become a successful gardener. 

All the children in the school who wished had a part. Every spare 
moment found them in the garden at work for they found that w eeds grow 
very fast. They also found that a beautiful garden means continuous work. 
It was all a fine experience, for now the children could pick bouquets 
for their rooms and share the blossoms with the kind neighbors who 
watered the garden thruout the summer when the children were not 
there. Vegetable crops found their way to the lunchroom or to the family 
tables. Best of all a number of home gardens, inspired by the school proj- 
ect, were started on tiny plots of ground in this district, even tho there 
was a lack of space, light, and air. The proximity of smoke and soot of a 
manufacturing and industrial community did not keep the children from 
caring for the beautiful garden plots. 


CoMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR AN ENRICHED PROGRAM 


Handbook of Community Resources Developed 


An excellent example of participation of members and resources of the 
community in the elementary-school program is that of a school system 
working on several social-studies units emphasizing the use of the com- 
munity as a laboratory for teaching pupils.1t The information collected 
will, in the final analysis, be used as a handbook of community resources. 
The local history and geography of the community will be written by 
the students after interviewing the older people of the community and 
after examining materials to be found in local newspapers, historical books, 
the state library, and museum. An abundance of material will be collected 
in regard to the first settlers of the community and used extensively. 
From where, and why, did those settlers come? What type of homes and 
buildings were first built? What were the outstanding events in the first 
recorded census? Geographical factors such as the topography of land, 
important rivers and harbors, and natural resources which have influenced 
the life of the settlement, will be studied. The effects of transportation in 
its early development and its total growth will be studied to show the 
effects it has had upon the growth of the area. All other sources will be 
examined for the contributions which have been made. 

The initial steps in the survey will include the collecting of pictures, 
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talks, and educational lectures. Field studies of the school and city blocks 
will be made and results analyzed. Checklists for evaluating results in 
recreation, cultural growth, health, safety, transportation, and city plan- 
ning will be formulated. Out of the study, displays will result showing 
the progress which has been made already, and also depicting the future 
needs of the community for future development. 

The values of such a survey are many. The people of the community 
feel that not only is it valuable to pupils of the school, but also to each 
participating member of the community. The resource file which evolves 
from the study is available to ali. The file centers at the school and thru 
publicity every person in the comunity knows the kinds of information 
available. The handbooks and textbooks which are written as a result of 
the project become reference books for future use. Community life is 
studied from this survey. Citizens who have heretofore been passive in 
their attitude toward their school and community tend to become more 
school-community minded. ; 


Red Cross Provides Service Opportunities 

We can acquaint parents and children with existing agencies and help 
in the activities of the agencies at the same time. While the American 
Red Cross is a household word in most American homes, not too many 
people know about the program of the American Junior Red Cross. ‘The 
extent of participation in the Junior Red Cross program consists, on the 
part of many schools, in a production program of articles for veterans 
hospitals, such as favors, napkins and novelties, scrapbooks, and Christmas 
decorations. There are many more highly educational possibilities in the 
Junior Red Cross program. This year the schools of Alton, Illinois, Curtis 
and Omaha, Nebraska, participated i in a community project for the Junior 
Red Cross. The Nebraska schools made a study of their community and 
its cattle industry. Results were illustrated and put into a scrapbook which 
was sent to Alton because its tanning industry and shoe manufacturing 
completed the story of uses made of parts of the cattle. Students in Alton 
added their stories and illustrations and sent them back to the Nebraska 
schools. This cooperative effort brought these three communities together 
by showing how each was dependent on the other and how each con- 
tributes to the needs and progress of our nation. The Junior Red Cross 
plans to send all of this material to one of the South American countries. 
The opportunities for developing world understanding thru Junior Red 
Cross programs are further discussed in Chapter V. 


School Library Becomes Community Venture 


Those who are responsible for organizing the elementary school must 
be aware of the values to be gained in group action on the part of parents. 
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Parents are the greatest single asset of the schools. Without their assistance 
and support, a community school cannot exist. The elementary school 
will do well to organize itself so that greater strength is forthcoming 
from parents. 

The parents in an elementary school of approximately five hundred 
children were concerned about the lack of library facilities.1* The nearest 
library branch was quite a distance away, and the children had to face 
many traffic hazards to reach it. Ultimately, this concern resulted in the 
establishment of a school library in one of the small consultation rooms 
of the school. Shelves were provided, and funds for the initial purchase 
of books and magazines were made available by the parents. Arrangements 
were made with the local public library for additional books to be supplied 
to the school. Each year new books have been added until now the col- 
lection comprises well over two thousand. 

The staff of the school was hard pressed to manage the details of the 
library. In the course of many experiments to widen the services of the 
library, more and more parents have been called upon to help. When the 
library collection was small, all of the children went to the library to get 
their books. As the collection grew, it was found that primary children 
were having more difficulty in finding the particular books they wished 
because have were so many to look thru. Last year a new experiment was 
tried. Each of the primary rooms and the kindergarten was supplied with 
a collection of one hundred fifty books covering a wide range of reading 
levels and a variety of interests thru which the children could browse 
before choosing one to take home. Then, too, this plan made it possible 
for the teacher to offer some guidance in the child’s choices. 

The children in the other groups of the school are given an opportunity 
to select books and magazines to take home once a week. Each grade 
above the fourth grade has a group of seven pupil librarians who serve 
the groups who are just beginning to use the central library. These pupil 
librarians are supervised on their jobs by two mothers. 

The books are returned in the afternoon of the sixth day, the day before 
new ones are to be issued. On this afternoon, the librarians get the cards 
for their groups, collect the books and magazines, receive excuse slips from 
those who have failed to return their books, and shelve the books. 

Books need mending from time to time. A group of mothers now have 
taken over this responsibility. Each of the primary groups has two mothers 
trained to repair books. Books needing attention are sent home to be re- 
paired, or the mothers come to school at their convenience and do the 
work. For the rest of the school, minor repairs are done each week as they 
are noticed. This is one of the library jobs on which children rotate. Major 
repairs are done by the mothers. 
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Each year inventories must be made. Public library books must be re- 
moved from the shelves and packed for return. Mothers assist with these 
jobs too. Each year new books are added to the library. These books re- 
quire processing before placement on the shelves. Catalog cards and 
borrowers’ cards are made out. Date-due slips and pockets are pasted in 
each book. The classification date is entered on the pockets. 

It was found that careful selection, job analysis, and training make 
possible the releasing of responsibilities to volunteers. Each volunteer 
knows her job, realizes the importance of her contribution, knows her 
own adequacy, shares in the planning and evaluating, and grows, develops, 
and gains satisfaction as she helps the children. The appreciation of li- 
brarians grows as the children work and realize the amount of detailed 
knowledge needed. Thru the handling of the books, the interests and 
abilities of the children grow, for each book presents a challenge. It is 
such fun to find a book for someone else to enjoy or to find some answer 
to a problem. 


Values in Field Trips Are Unlimited 


Abundant resources are available for children’s use in the process of 
learning. The child’s need for direct experience has been pointed out in 
the preceding chapter. Field trips and excursions, if taken with definite 
plans in mind, can be of great value in providing firsthand experiences and 
contacts with people. Adults, by sharing with children, create more in- 
terest for learning, and become more interesting people themselves be- 
cause of what they are giving and what is given to them. 

Whether a community is particularly rich in historical background or 
not, it is surprising what a wealth of information, contacts with people, 
and research will unfold. Visiting places of historical interest and learning 
how the community has grown to be what it is now, offers an opportunity 
to develop an appreciation of our heritage. The contacts with adults made 
in planning, organizing, and carrying out such a program improves the 
quality of learning. 

Too long many of us have been denying parents and ourselves the fun 
of doing things together with children. “Can’t we go to some of the places 
of interest in St. Louis that we hear or read about?” asked the children of 
Miss B.1* “Why not,” replied Miss B. So plans were made and often 
one found the group with teacher and mothers off to some place of in- 
terest. Worthwhile experiences took place for everyone concerned. Each 
trip was different, and there was a growing appreciation of what taxes 
pay for after visiting municipal buildings, the library, the park, and 
museums. Pupils soon learn it is necessary to have cooperation on the 
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A visit with the fireman teaches civic responsibility 


part of all citizens, young and old, if a community is to be a better place 
in which to live. 

“Who would ever have thought it took so much money and so many 
people to run a city?” was a remark overheard from one of the youngsters. 

A fifth- grade class found the study of “St. Louis Yesterday and Today” 
very interesting.’* A visit to the Old Cathedral, the oldest west of the 
Mississippi River, and the Old Courthouse, where slaves were bought and 
sold, and other places of historical interest did much to create an interest 
in learning more about the community. 

Since there was no school bus, transportation was a problem. This pro- 
vided an opportunity for the parents to take an active part in the school 
program by transporting children to places of interest. Thru sharing and 
enjoying the same experiences with their children, they created an in- 
terest that has lasting values, For example, children and parents who have 
visited Eugene Field’s home have an appreciation of his poems that will 
be lasting. Students learn to deal with adults, and adults are brought closer 
to youth and the educative processes. 

Teachers have found that much can be done toward improving the 
quality of reading in a class by visiting the library. Every child cannot 
have his own personal library but he can have access to the best that has 
been published by using the public library. If the habit of reading good 
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books is started early, and time is allowed to continue thruout the 
elementary school, much can be done toward lifting the standards of 
reading in adult life. 

Youth of today has had so much given to him, with little or no effort 
on his part, that he fails to appreciate much of his heritage. A study of 
how libraries are built and maintained can lead to greater interest and 
care in using them. It is but natural for people to have a keener interest 
in something in which they have had a part. A visit to the children’s room 
where the librarian explains the arrangement of books in the room, recom- 
mends books within their interest range, and gives those without cards a 
chance to have one issued to them, helps introduce the workings of a 
library. 

Librarians are ready to do all within their power to increase reading 
and the use of the library, but funds have been too limited to allow them 
to release members of the staff to encourage groups to make visits. As 
children see the value of such visits they are likely to be more willing to 
support public institutions on a higher level than is now the case. 

Another great asset to living and learning is the potential value exist- 
ing in organized industry. Business executives are extremely interested and 
will support almost any plan the elementary school can devise to foster 
a more thoro knowledge and understanding of business practices. There 
are many industrial plants in metropolitan areas that maintain educational 
directors who are trained to conduct groups of school children thru their 
places of business. This is the type of visit that appeals particularly to 
elementary-school children. It satisfies the exploring nature of that age 
group. 

The possibilities are many for building understandings in the field of 
human relations by taking these trips. A trip to a shoe factory, meat- 
packing plant, glass company, dairy, fur-processing plant, bakery, o 
newspaper gives direct experiences that no amount of reading can pro- 
vide. Children see the people behind the products they use every day. 
They begin to sense the interdependence of all people, of all kinds of work, 
and to see the relationship between the raw product and the finished 
article. 

A newspaper plant in operation provides a very fine opportunity for 
a group that is putting out a school paper. Here they are able to see many 
people cooperating to complete one task, namely, the completed news- 
paper. Fur trading played such an important part in the founding and 
growth of St. Louis that a visit to a fur-processing plant has great value 
in showing how the resources of the region have helped develop the in- 
dustries. Shoe-factory and packing-house visits help to impress on children 
that these industries have developed because St. Louis is in the midst of 
a cattle and farming region. 
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Perhaps one of the first trips that a child living in a metropolitan area 
should take would be to a farm. To see the animals on the farm, the crops 
growing, and the farmer at work help the child to see where his food 
comes from. This might be followed by trips to the fire department, 
bakery, dairy, post office, and other places that show our dependency 
on other people in the community. These trips provide an opportunity 
for the children to see how we are indebted to a great many people. They 
thus see that every job is necessary. 

Pupils who are visiting must understand that they have responsibilities 
as invited guests, Also they must be led to realize that their own individual 
actions are speaking for the entire group. When children learn to show 
consideration for others, they are developing qualities of citizenship that 
build a better community. 


Parents and Laymen Enrich the Program 


In every community a host of patrons are engaged in one or more trades 
or handicrafts. Some of these occupations require skilled workmanship. 
Patrons engaged in these occupations have much to offer to the school in 
curriculum and after-school activity. It is the duty of the elementary 
school to organize these craftsmen so that they too can contribute to the 
program of community living and learning. 

To illustrate the idea of discovering special interests of parents in order 
to get them working, and thus become better acquainted, let us note the 
contributions of three parents in a particular school community.’* One 
parent was a commercial artist. He was called upon to assist a group in 
silk-screen printing. He possessed a great deal of skill and information in 
this area and was very helpful. In addition to helping out with a problem, 
this parent gained confidence in himself as a worker in the community 
and in the school. He began to see that his knowledge and skill was im- 
portant in a way he had not known before. Needless to say, he thinks 
highly of the school as he has become a part of it. 

Another was a German-Jewish refugee and had been in this country 
only a short time. He had left Germany after spending some time in a 
concentration camp. He spoke with a decided accent and had poor com- 
mand of English, In spite of all these difficulties, he was brought before 
a number of adult and student groups. He held their attention from the 
beginning and proved a valuable asset to the school in teaching tolerance 
and world-mindedness. His confidence grew. He realized that he too could 
contribute something worthwhile to the democratic living he was now 
sharing. 

During the interval after being discharged from the service of his coun- 
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try and returning to his job, another parent had some time on his hands. 
Because of his interests and occupation, he was invited to assist in the 
building of a snack bar for the activity room. He put in many hours and, 
with the help of other interested parents, completed a very fine piece of 
furniture. 

Examples of this kind are endless. Adults are valuable resource people. 
The educational advantages offered pupils by these resource people are of 
great importance. Participating in experiences of this kind, teachers and 
pupils become more alert to the opportunities around them. Projects are 
developed that are of great value to the pupils and the community. 

The idea is to find something that the parent can do; then provide as 
many opportunities as possible for him to do it. If you want people to 
like you, let them do something for you. If you want the people of the 
community to really become interested in their school, let them do things 
for the school. In this way, all become better acquainted thus aiding 
materially in the development of the community school. Once the idea 
catches on, participation is often voluntary. 

“Could you use some pictures that we had to celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of our store?”?* asked the artist who was 
responsible for the window and general decoration in the oldest and one 
of the largest department stores in the city. The principal had seen the 
pictures and unhesitantly said, “Yes.” 

Two beautiful large murals, one showing the St. Louis levee of seventy- 
five years ago and the other, a wood-burning locomotive, were sent a 
few days later. One evening the artist with some of the older boys mounted 
these pictures on wooden stretchers. Since then, admiring groups of chil- 
dren and visitors to the school have enjoyed the gift of a thoughtful man 
and a generous business house. 

In another instance, Russian story books were given to the same school. 
What beautiful pictures! Interpreted, they almost told the story. But 
what did those strange printed forms really say? The children and teacher, 
knowing no, Russian, were puzzled. Then Dimitri said, “My mother went 
to school in Russia.” 

“Let’s invite her to come to school,” came spontaneously from the 
group. Mrs. M. came, and what fun everyone had as they listened to her 
read the stories first in Russian and then the translations. Something 
happened to all of us: to Mrs. M. who, for the first time, felt that she had 
made a contribution to the school; to Dimitri whose prestige rose; and to 
all who only knew the English language and had received their first in- 
troduction to one so strangely different. 

This past year quite a few St. Louis citizens gave tributes in memory 
of someone dear to them in the form of season tickets for children’s 
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concerts. “If your children would enjoy going, thirteen season tickets 
can be made available,” said the chairman of the Children’s Symphony 
Committee. Now thirty-six ten- and eleven-year-old children would have 
their first experience in seeing and hearing a ‘symphony orchestra. All had 
heard recordings or radio broadcasts of such music, so all were anxious 
to go. Lots were drawn for the first opportunity to go, and a mother of 
one in the group was invited to accompany them. ‘Later, twelve more 
children went, and finally, the last twelve. Gaily they all started for the 
three o’clock concert. “Was there preparation for the concert?” “Yes.” 
“Were the children anxious to go again?” “They definitely were.” 

Some tickets for the Civic Music League concerts were also made avail- 
able to the children thru the executive secretary of the organization. 
These concerts gave many children their first experience in listening to 
some renowned artist. Since many of the school staff, too, had tickets for 
this series, children were alw ays taken to and from the ev ening concerts. 

Many treats have been given the children by individuals or groups of 
citizens for single concerts, for exhibits of various types, for plays, and 
for puppet shows. There is always the regret that these thoughtful people 
are not around the children who attended as their guests, so that they 
might enjoy with them their impressions, their little extra smiles or hand 
squeezes of appreciation for having had the opportunity of getting such 
a worthwhile new experience, thanks to thoughtful citizens. 

Still another example showing how pupils from the same school took 
advantage of a gift and shared with others, thus enriching the school pro- 
gram, came as a result of developing a museum. Last spring a visitor from 
Washington, D. C. sent a large collection of shells which she had gathered 
at the seashore. What were these many tiny and large shells of different 
shapes? They were quite puzzling to children living so far from the sea. 
It did not take them very long to be off to the library to find informa- 
tion about shells and other phases of sea life. 

The librarian assisted in the collecting of the much-needed informa- 
tion. Then back to the school went the children with materials that would 
help them to identify and classify the shells. When the shells had been 
classified, plans were made as to where and how to exhibit them so that 
the rest of the children might share some of their fun. In the course of 
the planning, a prominent physician promised (and supplied) a mahogany 
bookcase to house the exhibit. 

The teacher related this experience to a young man who in his boyhood 
had made a collection of rocks, butterflies, bird skulls, fossils, insects, and 
Indian relics. “I have found the place for my treasures,” was his response. 
It was not very long until the boxes from this generous young man arrived. 
Then came the task of classifying the many and varied specimens. The 
children divided into groups and selected their interest to study. After 
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weeks of work, the specimens were classified and arranged in the book- 
case. To the young man went an appreciative “Thank you” letter in- 
cluding the hope that he would come and see what he had done for the 
children. How many treasures are there in people’s attics and storerooms 
that might well provide the beginnings of such a stimulating experience 
for children? 


ScHOOL-COMMUNITY PLANNING A NECESSITY 


Problems of school environment arise in old sections of cities, and good 
city planning for newer sections should be the concern of school people 
who expect to serve all of the people of the community. The planning 
stage of any activity is one of the most important. In developing a long- 
range school program it is essential that certain points be considered in 
relationship to the activities of the city and park district, especially if an 
entire community is to use the facilities of the school. 


School Sites Serve the Neighborhood 


School sites should be centrally located with respect to the neighbor- 
hood to be served. Every consideration should be given to possible future 
developments of the city and park district. The best sites for new schools 
should not be adjacent to heavily traveled thorofares, unless absolutely 
necessary. 

To obtain maximum benefits to a community at greatest economy, it is 
recommended that neighborhood playgrounds, playfields, and swimming 
pools be operated on the same site in close physical proximity to the 
schools, whose locker and storage facilities may be made available to or- 
ganized groups. In addition, the park district might maintain areas around 
each school as a part of the park system in accordance with an over-all 
plan to beautify the city. Neighborhood health centers are probably best 
located in the vicinity of each elementary school in such a way that the 
gymnasium, auditorium, shops, and other special-purpose rooms of the 
school may be used evenings and holidays by organized groups under 
adequate supervision. Such planning will not only result in better facilities 
at savings to the taxpayer, but will eventually result in more stable neigh- 
borhoods with higher property values and cultural amenities and with 
consequent benefits to the educational system. 


Building Design Is Community Concern 


If an elementary school is to be organized so that it will adequately 
serve its community, a great deal of attention must be given to the design 
of the building. It must not be so many square rooms with the usual 
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thirty or more seats. The educational philosophy of the community and 
of the school should be interpreted by the architect into a school plant 
that will enable the school to be organized on such a basis that it will re- 
flect this philosophy in terms of cooperative school-community living. 
School buildings should be designed not as so many rooms to house a 
certain number of children, but as space for living and learning. Our chil- 
dren, their parents, and the entire community must be considered as pros- 
pective students, The first step in planning a building program is the pre- 
planning by the students, faculty, and community. Such planning has 
resulted in specific suggestions for features such as the following: 


1. Visual-aid facilities such as places to exhibit art, electrical outlets for 
visual-aid equipment, and map rail for suspending screens, curtains that 
will darken room 

2. Kitchenettes for light luncheons 

3. Storage space, lockers, and portable worktables for adult groups 

4. Facilities for making rooms large or small depending upon size of 
meeting 

5. Rooms for individual conferences between teachers and parents. 


Suggestions such as the above will bring all of the people involved 
closer together. Their ideas and educational philosophy can be synthesized 
and interpreted to the architect, who will in turn develop it into a school 
plant that all of them will feel is a part of their own planning. 

In Winnetka, Illinois, Architect Lawrence Perkins went to school for 
several months before he developed the Crow Island School plans. This 
school was the result of preplanning. Such planning makes it possible for 
elementary schools to become the center of all community activities and 
encourages the public to come to the schools. Buildings cease to be 
8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. institutions and become 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
schools for all of the family. Not only do we say that the school must get 
out into the community, but the community must get into the school. 


Equipment and Facilities Serve All 


School equipment must be selected so that it will be functional for the 
entire family. Many parents hesitate to come to school because they must 
sit in children’s seats. If the elementary school is to serve the community, 
such equipment as comfortable folding chairs, comfortable conference- 
room furniture, gymnasium equipment that may be easily moved, library 
materials for parents, cafeteria facilities, workshops, auditoriums, and play- 
fields must be available for the general public. 

How the school is used is determined to a large degree by whether 
anyone cares to use it. The school has to furnish the starting power and 
the human resources to get the program moving, and keep it from sagging 
down when the bumps arise or the incline becomes steep. There are many 
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ways of making better use of school buildings and facilities than is now 
generally the case. 

An activity that proved very helpful in developing the community 
school idea, in causing facilities to be more widely used, and in providing 
recreational activity for the whole community was the development of a 
Craft Center in one school.'? This development was a cooperative under- 
taking with parents, pupils, and teachers taking part in the planning and 
setting up of the center. It was to be a place for pupils as well as for parents 
who wanted to build, repair, or create things. 

One of the first steps was the setting up of a parents and pupils’ plan- 
ning committee. The committee discussed how a shop of this kind would 
be used, as well as the tools and equipment needed. After due considera- 
tion, the matter was presented to the superintendent of schools who 
became very much interested and offered to help with the development 
to the extent of contributing a sum in order to help make the idea a 
reality. 

The parent-teacher association agreed to purchase additional equip- 
ment. An adult committee offered to paint the room. A group of pupils 
decided that since the center was to be more than a manual training shop, 
it should have a name in keeping with the broader purpose. Suggestions 
for a name were asked from the boys and gitis i in each room. Many names 
were presented and after due time the name “Craft Center” was chosen. 
Later a design of the name was made thru the assistance of a number of 
parents and placed upon the door to the room. Supplies were obtained 
and now everything was in readiness to carry on the work. Many mediums 
such as leather, plastics, metal, felt, waste materials, wood, clay, and paints 
were used. 

Since the pupils had participated in the planning of the Craft Center, 
they were anxious to start using it. The same was true of the parents. It 
was to be used as a place to do those things that would supplement the 
development of centers of interest by each of the grades in the building, 
as well as a place to go to build something just for the joy of building. 
Adults were to have an opportunity to use it one night each week as a 
part of the activities of the Parents Craft Club. 

Pupils as well as parents have been very much interested in using the 
Craft Center from the very beginning. The biggest problem has been to 
provide supervision during the winter months for all the pupils who are 
interested. This problem was met in part by asking the older pupils to 
serve as assistants and by calling upon parents to assist one night each 
week. 

Parents come to school on Craft Club night with their sons or daugh- 
ters. Sometimes they work with new materials or perhaps they repair a 
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toy or a piece of furniture. So much interest has developed, that more 
and more equipment has been added until a sizable sum has been spent 
by the parent-teacher association during the first two years the Craft 
Club has been in operation. 

It was soon discovered that there were too many motors for the wiring 
in the room and that the lighting was inadequate. The superintendent 

came to the rescue again by havi ing the room rewired and new fluorescent 
lighting fixtures installed, 

One of the problems has been to get the adult who felt that he just could 
not do things with his hands to participate in the program. There were 
many of this kind. The skilled craftsmen were the ones who were really 
interested. Some of them did such high-class work that it made it more 
difficult to get the beginner started. In other words, the person who really 
needed the experience even more than the others held back. He was 
reached more often than any other way thru his own child. He could not 
resist helping his own Jimmie, and as soon as he got started there was 
usually so much interest that he was completely oblivious to the others. 
His interest grew by leaps and bounds, and when the project was finally 
completed, his joy of accomplishment was greater even than that of the 
skilled craftsmen. 

The amount of participation has been great enough to make the activity 
very much worthwhile. The interest wad special abilities discovered have 
proved helpful on numerous occasions. The activity has made it possible 
for parents to spend more time with their children as they work upon a 
common problem. As a result of all of this, a mutual understanding be- 
tween the parents and the school has been brought about and already 
many fine things have been done such as the building of stage scenery, 
silk-screen printing, bookcases, corner shelves, and other furniture. 

An important project that grew out of parent participation in the Craft 
Center was the development of another spare room into a parents and 
pupils’ activity room called the Forum. This room was completely re- 
modeled. Parents who were interested in the Craft Club supplied most of 
the material and did most of the work. In addition, the parent-teacher 
association purchased furniture. 

The Forum is used by parents, teachers, and pupils. It has met a need 
from the very beginning and is an example of how one activity grows out 
of another, each problem solved leading to new insights and problems. 


ScHoots AS CENTERS FOR ComMuNITY LIVING 


Badger School Doors Are Open to All 


Badger, Wisconsin, is an example of a school taking the lead in com- 
munity development by reaching out to meet the needs of the whole 
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community, A powder plant sprang into being and industrialized a farm- 
ing community in a few months. 

Here was an opportunity for a real community school which would 
bring together in a comprehensive program educative experiences for pre- 
school children, young people, and adults. The school became a vital part 
in the life of the community because its staff was community conscious 
and worked with parents and laymen in the many activities of the school. 
A study of the community presents a picture of school-community de- 
velopment which was planned and carried out in a cooperative manner. 

The school building was used for all activities—religious, health, recrea- 
tional, and social. In other words, almost everything that happened in the 
community revolved around the school. The school facilities were used 
constantly, twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. Such activities 
as homemaking classes, dramatic productions, musicals, craft activities, 
sports events, parties, and agricultural meetings were going on any time 
of the day or night. The library was used by the entire community, and 
a nursery school was maintained in the same building. 

The story of “Badger’s Teen-Age Canteen” is an interesting one as it 
is an example of the school and community meeting the needs of young 
people. Committees met and planned to take advantage of existing facili- 
ties even tho they were not entirely adequate. A steering committe, made 
up of a dozen young people and a director, set up the weekly programs. 
Important matters were presented to the whole group for a decision. 
Meetings were held one night each week. There was a five-cent admission 
charge, and after the first night overalls and slacks were out. It was de- 
cided that there would be better behavior if all “dressed-up.” Many 
special events were carried out such as Easter sunrise services, Halloween 
parties, Mother’s Day programs, hay rides, and Christmas parties. This 
group was so successful that out of it grew the Junior TAC (Teen-Age 
Canteen). Volunteer members from the senior group acted as assistant 
leaders. 


Marshall School Works for Improved Living 


Another example of the elementary school becoming a part of the com- 
munity and participating in community affairs is that of Unity School, 
Marshall, Kentucky. This one-room school is located in an area near 
Kentucky Lake. It serves a community which moved to hilly land when 
the rich bottom land was flooded thru the building of Kentucky Dam. 
The main aim has been to improve the living of the people thru the school 
program. The building is used as a meeting place for evening school for 
farmers. Community meetings are held there, and the church holds its 
business meetings there. The teacher is also a minister, 
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The building is an attractive, clean school home and is used for com- 
munity programs and entertainments. This school participates as an agency 
in community affairs in many ways. After a survey revealed a definite 
shortage of reading material in the community, the children began cir- 
culating books, magazines, and newspapers. Also, thru the efforts of the 
teacher and pupils, a permit for a community telephone system was 
secured. The school took the lead in securing an electric power line to 
be built thru the community, and enough money was raiscd to wire the 
school building. 

Interest in soil improvement and good living in general is largely due 
to the efforts of the teacher and children. They have led the people to see 
their problems of having to earn a living on land less fertile and on fewer 
acres. The school is coordinating the efforts of several agencies, and the 
people themselves are working at the problem. By its flexible, democratic 
program, and its vital interest in life as it is lived in the community, the 
school is furthering lasting attitudes of community cooperation and high 
standards of living. Respect for knowledge, love of beauty, the challenge 
of solving problems, participation in activities for community enrich- 
ment—all of these are gained in the daily living at Unity School. These 
people are beginning to learn the qualities of citizenship that the nation 
and the world need. 


Nebraska School Undergoes Reconversion 


Another example of a school being converted into a vital community 
center is that of a school located near the University of Nebraska. A survey 
designed to acquaint them with economic conditions, land values, extent 
of modernization, nationalities, and religious groups was the first thing to 
be carried out in this community. 

Next the actual task of transforming the school building and improv- 
ing the grounds was intiated. A beautification program was begun. The 
interior was painted, and faded pictures gave way to bright prints for 
children. New book shelves, a library table, and low benches were added. 
Parents helped to apply paints according to a color scheme which fitted the 
children’s particular needs. An oil furnace was installed in the basement 
replacing the old one. The children repaired and painted all of the outdoor 
equipment and drew up plans for the improvement of the school grounds. 

This school has undergone a real transformation in its significance to 
the community. The results obtained thru cooperative effort on the part 
of teacher, pupils, and parents have been outstanding, and the school has 
become a real live neighborhood center. 











Courtesy of District 107 Community School, Lancaster County, Nebraska 


A rural school is transformed 


Recreation Becomes a Community Responsibility 


At another school, this interesting experience took place.'® During the 
dark days of the war some people had more patriotism than insight. 
Juvenile delinquency was one of the difficult problems. Some schools tried 
to do their bit by organizing a most impressive committee of leaders. 
In this case the committee planned to attack the problem by launching a 
very ambitious program of recreation for youth. Priests, ministers, rabbis, 
teachers, principals, social workers, health officials, and a young police 
officer all sat around a table in the best of fellowship and planned, but 
nothing happened. The imposing committee remained one of the big 
shining cars which just wouldn’t run. Gradually that committee faded 
away without the formality of disolution. 

Soberly, several school leaders resolved that even tho they had been 
unable to organize something big and impressive, at least they would do 
the little that could be ying Sen eral principals began by organizing and 
coaching their own athletic teams. Others prevailed upon .athers of pupils 
to do this for them. The juvenile police officer organized a baseball league 
for the teams. A service club donated a trophy for winners, and interest 
flared. In the early days, there was never any certainty as to what sport 
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would come next. However, there was always something on hand, and the 
various school teams came together from time to time. Then someone 
conceived the idea of sending the juvenile officer for training in com- 
munity leadership. The chief of police secured for him a six weeks’ leave 
of absence with pay and traveling expense. Parents’ associations, church 
groups, and clubs contributed the balance and away he went to a summer 
workshop. The community agreed that the “local boy” had made good 
when he brought home a grade of “A” in the college course even tho he 
had no high-school diploma. That “A”, however, was a trifle compared 
with the ideas which he gathered. Every day he preached, “Be willing 
to start small and grow. Youth will lead youth. " 

Others have caught the idea. Members of the first teams are now in high 
school. They come back to their elementary schools to coach the eighth- 
graders. The eighth-graders in turn help the middle-sized teams. The 
middle-sized group have daily experience in serving as play leaders for 
the little ones. Now there is a regular sequence of sports—baseball, soccer, 
basketball, and Ping-pong. The attic of the police station has become a 
gymnasium with only youth to direct activities. The small recreational 
programs started in the various schools have grown together into a com- 
munity association. This association, which was just the natural result of 
several active programs growing together, really works. There is a slate 
of officers composed of school principals, laymen, a housewife, and the 
editor of the local newspaper. There is an advisory committee which con- 
sists of the superintendent of instruction, judge of the juvenile court, high- 
ranking police officers, priests, ministers, and rabbis. Those who were 
pioneers dream of the days when they may sit back, take life easy, and 
watch the youth carry on, but that day has not yet arrived. 

Any good recreational program comprises much more than competitive 
sports. Some way must be found to use the local people who have skill in 
music, the fine arts, literature, and nature lore. Youth is served more truly 
if competition is soft pedaled and cooperative recreation such as square 
dancing is emphasized. The field of health and general welfare has had 
little attention. Some realize that room must be made at the table of plan- 
ning for leaders of young people’s own choosing. 

It may be well to repeat that all of the planning, directing, and super- 
vising need not be done by the professional staff. It is most important that 
teachers and principals lose their identity to some extent and become just 
active participants. However, much advice and counsel will need to be 
given from time to time. 

Oftentimes the community living and learning program can be de- 
veloped around wholesome recreation. This is a sound basis for any com- 
munity. One point to keep in mind is that almost any activity can become 
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recreation if it provides some diversion from the regular routine of one’s 
work. Recreation does not necessarily mean only sports and games. To 
be sure, sports and games are a vital part of the program, and it is useless 
to say that a community can indulge too heavily in them, but communities 
in which people develop an outstanding program in sports and games and 
provide nothing else may be considered recreationally inadequate. Ex- 
pression in arts and crafts, dramatics, reading and study, educational 
forums, science, home economics, and home mechanics is very essential 
to the recreation of people. Organizing for expression in these areas must 
be done, keeping in mind that informality is the chief factor in recreation. 
So-called “adult-education” classes, formally conducted, are not recreation. 


CoMMUNITY COUNCIL AS THE COORDINATER 


Another great factor to keep in mind in organizing for living and learn- 
ing is that some provision must be made to provide ways in which already 
established agencies and groups may find opportunity for expression. Some 
of these agencies have great power and prestige and render very valuable 
services. These groups must not be neglected. However, the smaller groups 
often have much more to offer. There is plenty for all to do and those 
responsible for organizing will do well to keep this in mind, In every com- 
munity, urban and suburban particularly, groups such as the chamber of 
commerce, service clubs, YMCA, YWCA, Salvation Army, family service 
society, American Legion, improvement association, citizens committees, 
Veterans Administration, and church boards prevail. These agencies render 
a tremendous service. However, in most communities there is little or no 
coordination of effort. Many times they are either in direct conflict or 
they are trying to outdo each other. Often they enter competition for 
patronage. This contributes to confusion, duplication of effort, and huge 
gaps in the total program. Invariably, friction develops and they become 
unsympathetic to the causes and purposes established. 

The development of a community educational program which will co- 
ordinate the work of all these groups of organized people is the real task 
of the elementary school. If the elementary school is to capitalize upon 
the strength which comes from this wide patronage, some kind of co- 
ordinating council is necessary. 

The community council is an excellent means by which the work of 
the numerous community agencies may be coordinated. Many communi- 
ties are establishing such councils. The organization of a council is based 
on the recognition of two fundamental desires of all people, namely (a) to 
have status in a group, which will result in cooperatively working with 
others and (b) to improve conditions in the community in which they 
live and work and raise their families. Meetings of the council are likened 
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Courtesy of Ira Jerrill and Staff, Atlanta, Georgia 


Coordination comes with council planning 


in many respects to the “town meetings” which we commonly associate 
with the community life of our early democracy. The community coun- 
cil is an “expediting” association. Its long-range goal is to advance the 
total health and social welfare of the community. 

The community council is made up of representatives of all organized 
and unorganized groups of the community. The representatives are called 
delegates because they are officially chosen by the group or agency which 
they represent. Delegates have two responsibilities. They represent the 
local organization to the council and also they represent the council back 
to the agencies. The delegates are contact people. Upon their shoulders 
rests the success of the council. Upon their shoulders also rests the degree 
of cooperation and coordination existing between the council and all local 
groups. 

The community council in Wellston, St. Louis County, Missouri, is 
unique among community councils. Because of its uniqueness, it will be 
discussed in some detail. It is rendering a tremendous service to the com- 
munity of Wellston which is a suburban community having a large area 
of underprivileged families. Even tho the council is ‘only ures years old, 
it is an established body, corporate and politic, with legal status under 
the provisions of Chapter 32, Article 10, of the Revised Statutes of Mis- 
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souri, 1929. It is also unique because it is an associated member of the 
greater St. Louis Community Chest and is financed from the United Chari- 
ties of the St. Louis Metropolis. 

The Wellston Community Council had a very modest beginning. It 
was organized because of the need for cooperation and coordination 
among the already established agencies. Its organization was initiated by 
the elementary-school principals, teachers, close school patrons, and other 
school officers. From a very modest beginning it has grown until at pres- 
ent there are official delegates from sixty local groups and agencies par- 
ticipating. Included in the Wellston Council are representatives from 
many of the major social agencies of Greater St. Louis and also many 
members at large. The council employs an executive director and a 
secretary-hostess. These two employees are both trained social workers. 

The participating agencies or council elects a board of directors com- 
posed of fifteen members which becomes the governing body. All plans 
and policies developed by the board are subject to the approval of the 
council. The board assumes the responsibility of setting up committees for 
the purpose of carrying on work in the areas where need arises. Such 
functions as programming, developing of plans, policies, purposes, opera- 
tion of community centers, and budgeting are first done in committees. 
Recommendations are made thru the board to the council for final dis- 
position. The board finally acts as the administering body: that is, it directs 
the carrying out of the final decisions of the council. 

Programming at community centers is done principally by the agencies 
already established in the community. Recreational activities are super- 
vised by such agencies as YMCA, YWCA, scouts, schools, PTA, and 
churches. Domestic problems are handled by the Family Service Society, 
Veterans Organizations, Social Security Commission, and other welfare 
agencies. Health and sanitation are supervised by agencies established for 
that purpose. All other work is directed to the agency which is best 
equipped to accomplish the purpose or solve the problem arising from 
need. The council receives reports from these agencies and is continuously 
appraising results. The council is also continuously surveying needs and 
directing suggestions for improvement to the proper sources for action. 
In this way the council is able to keep things coordinated and moving. 

The elementary school fits into the community-council pattern most 
effectively. Since the school is the major educational agency, it naturally 
assumes the responsibility of providing leadership and counsel. It is re- 
sponsible to those who serve and to those who receive the service. The 
elementary school has facilities to be used as community centers. It has 
equipment for use in evening educational activities for both children and 
adults. It has close contact with people, parents and school patrons, and 
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can direct those who need help to the proper source. Because of its wide 
contacts, the school is able to suggest good leaders for programming and 
also able to suggest meeting places and other facilities in addition to school 
conveniences. 

Adults working cooperatively together in community-council func- 
tions bring about an added awareness on the part of adults as to the 
interests and needs of young people, and also insures that something will 
be done about meeting these needs. Some form of over-all organization 
such as the one in Wellston, set up to fit the community, is essential if the 
job of serving the people in that community is to be met in an effective 
manner. 

The elementary-school staff, parent-teacher organization, and other 
school groups must of course feel responsible for the organization and the 
administration of the whole community-living and learning program. Not 
that the school people are going to “run” it, but they are continuously 
giving leadership, counsel, and direction to it. It must be remembered, 
however, that oftentimes more guidance can be given by school people 
who participate as members than by those who are directing or managing. 
Therefore, teachers and principals are encouraged to do their organizing, 
managing, and directing indirectly. 


THE SCHOOL AS A SERVICE AGENT FOR THE COMMUNITY 


In organizing for community living and learning, and in planning for 
school-community cooperation many difficulties will be encountered. 
This fact has been pointed out in the preceding discussions in this chapter. 
Chief among the difficulties is the development of a new perspective of 
education in the minds of parents, teachers, school administrators, and 
other school patrons. However, we are confident that the living patterns 
outlined in this chapter will bring about an added awareness on the part 
of adults and children as to the interests and needs of people and also will 
stimulate action toward meeting these needs. Thus the quality of living 
for both adults and children will be continuously improved. 

If the principles described in this chapter were realized in a school, we 
believe these are the things that would develop in the lives of children: 


Thru planning and working together pupils would learn to live in a 
democratic world. 


The community school develops an understanding of common needs, as 
well as the interdependence of all. This is essential if we are to develop a 
tolerant attitude, thus aiding in the development of the one-world concept. 
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The community school serves all of the people, adults as well as children. 
The community school more nearly achieves the real purpose of edu- 
cation, namely, education in living. 


If the child is to develop a well-rounded personality, he must have ex- 
periences. The community school more adequately meets his needs along 
these lines. 


It is thru group interaction that the pupils develop group attitudes and 
respect for the opinions of others, which are essential if the democratic 
ideal is to be perpetuated, 
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Let's Ask O Lame 
After reading this chapter, we invite you to consider these questions: 


1. How wide is your acquaintance with the adult members of your 
community? 


a. Do you know the parents of the children in your room? 

b. Do you know others? 

c. Do you meet them socially? 

d. Do you work with them on community projects? 

e. Do you help interpret the program of the school to lay groups 
you belong to? 


2. How are the children of your school learning the values of socially 
useful work? 


a. Are they doing anything to improve the living in their school? 
b. Are they doing anything to improve the quality of living for 
everyone in the community? 
c. Have they had an opportunity to participate in community 
planning? 
d. Are their parents learning opportunities for socially useful work? 
e. Is socially useful work on school and community projects used to 
help children gain a feeling of adequacy? 
3. Do you spend any time as a faculty i in discussing how your school 
can contribute to the quality of living of the people in your community? 
a. Do you know the human and material resources of your com- 
munity? 
b. Have you developed a plan for improving community living? 
c. Does your program as a teacher include time for community ac- 
tivities? 
d. How many jobs in the community are being done by members 
of your faculty? 
e. Do the children of your school know the human and material 
resources of their community and how to use them? 
4. What do the parents and other citizens of the community do for 
their school? 
a. Do they help plan school programs? 
b. Do they carry on forum discussions, craft activities, recreational 
programs? 
c. Are the various community resources working together on some 
problems? If so, under whose leadership? 
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d. Are they helping to develop recreational programs for boys and 
girls after school, Saturdays, summers? 
e. Are they joining with teachers in providing intelligent guidance 
and help for those who get in trouble and start becoming delinquent? 
5. Do you wish to know more about community schools? If so, we 
refer you to: ; 


Everett, Samuel. The Community School. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1938. 

Hanna, Paul R. Youth Serves the Community. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1936. 

Olsen, Edward G. School and Community. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


1945. 

Storen, Helen F. Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum. Washington, DG: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum, NEA, 1946. 

Yeager, William A. Home-School-Community Relations. Pittsburgh: 
University Book Store, 1939. 
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In the Interest of the Nation 
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Learning the ways of democracy starts early 








Bird’s-Eye View. 


Cuaprer IV was developed by a center located in and around Carroll 
County, Georgia. The individuals who developed the material spent a 
week in the early stages of the project visiting schools and making stenog- 
raphic records of what happened. The chapter takes on a living quality 
because the actual talking and thinking of children has been used. 

This chapter adds a third spoke to the wheel of human activities. It 
deals with democratic living in the school as the stuff out of which comes 
public education’s contribution to democratic America. To those of us 
who developed this yearbook, this spoke seems peculiarly significant to 
American elementary education. Our concept of democratic living deter- 
mines how we want children to grow; it determines the use we make of 
school-community action; and it offers America and the world their 
greatest hope for world peace and international understanding. 

The chapter places emphasis on social literacy as the responsibility of 
the school. Social literacy is defined in realistic and specific behavior 
terms, and the illustrative material helps you see how the elementary 
school can lead boys and girls to constantly expanding participation in 
American life. The chapter represents a departure in that it includes a 
discussion of the democratic organization of a school system and gives 
some attention to teacher preparation, It sets forth our belief that the only 
teachers who can help boys and girls understand democratic living are 
those who have been trained in, and are now living and working in, a 
democratic environment. No attempt is made to give a comprehensive 
discussion of teacher education, but attention is given to the nature and 
quality of both preservice and inservice training of teachers for a democ- 
racy. We believe that as a nation we are faced with the necessity for 

developing teachers sensitive to 
national ideals and problems 






fi and with an understanding of 
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ARPTER this chapter are rural. That 


comes partly because the group 
which developed the material 
works in a rural area, and 
partly because we felt descrip- 
tions of all sides of American 
education are needed in a book 
of this type. You will again 
notice that the same principles 
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and many of the same kind of activities are used as the elementary school 
organizes to serve the nation, as were used in Chapters II and III when 
we discussed serving the child and serving the community. 

We hope the material presented will serve to push your thinking be- 
yond what is enumerated so that you find yourself asking, What can I 
do? What can I do as a teacher to bring more democracy to more people 
and make it last longer in America? 


The committee which developed the chapter is: 


J. H. COOK, Chairman 
Coordinator, Inservice Teacher Education, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
ELIZABETH DONOVAN 
Instruction Consultant, State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia 
KATIE DOWNS ' 
Professor of Education, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 
MARY DOWNS : 
Apprentice Supervisor, Carroll County Schools, Carrollton, Georgia 
ISABEL LUMSDEN ‘ 
Supervisor, Stephens County Schools, Toccoa, Georgia 
GRACE TIETJE ' 
Professor of Education, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia 
NELL WINN 
Acting Director, Program for Education of Supervisors, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


Contributions from the center were made by: 
ELIZABETH BAILEY 
Supervisor, Cherokee County Schools, Canton, Georgia 
JANE CLONTS 
Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia 
DOROTHY JONES 
Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia 
ETHEL MC GIBONEY 
Carrollton, Georgia 
EFFIE MC GUIRE 
Oak Mt. School, Carroll County, Georgia 


MARION PRIOR 

Supervisor, Habersham County Schools, Clarkesville, Georgia 
MERRILL TRAYLOR 

Carrollton, Georgia 
MARY WHITE 

Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia 
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Organizing the Elementary School 
To. ewe the Nation 


Schools in a democracy, in addition to serving the child and the com- 
munity in which they are located, have a responsibility to serve the nation. 
Our nation needs citizens who can read, but it more desperately needs 
citizens who can think as they read, who can analyze propaganda, and who 
can read to gather information to help solve individual and group prob- 
lems. Our nation needs citizens who can talk correctly, but more urgently 
it needs citizens who can take part in group discussions intelligently, and 
who can put to good use the freedom of speech granted in the Constitu- 
tion. Our nation needs citizens who will place the welfare of the group 
before selfish interests, who make decisions without bias and on the basis 
of facts, and who are willing to assume responsibility in government. The 
school’s responsibility as it serves the child, the community, and the world 
is to select the kinds of experience that will tend to produce the socially 
literate individuals so needed in our nation. 

The school may also serve the nation by helping children to understand 
and to enjoy the cultural heritage of our country. Songs, folk dances, 
biographies, folk literature, and art, all illustrate the diverse elements that 
have made our nation strong. Schools, too, have the responsibility of in- 
forming children about accomplishments for the common welfare that 
have been possible under our democratic form of government and that 
have been prompted by the strong feeling that all people are entitled to 
opportunity. 


GUIDES FOR SERVICE TO THE NATION 


The elementary school has the responsibility for serving the 
nation by developing citizens who can function effectively in a 
democracy and who understand and appreciate our national 
heritage—in short, by developing citizens who are socially literate. 


If schools assume this responsibility, it is necessary that they work to- 
ward a common understanding of the characteristics of a socially literate 
person. One group of teachers spent an afternoon discussing the charac- 
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teristics they would like to see their pupils developing. As they thought 
together, they made the following list of descriptive phrases: 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOCIALLY LITERATE PERSON 


1. Has the ability to use various means of communication 

Recognizes interdependence of peoples 

. Has the habit of seeking facts before making a decision 

. Respects the opinions of others even when in disagreement 

. Respects a person at the same time he disapproves his action 

. Has the ability to analyze values 

. Works for the good of the group 

. Uses creative ability to make good times 

. Discovers and works on immediate problems—these might be in the 
field of health, recreation, conservation, or government 

10. Has the ability to enjoy nature 

11. Seeks and uses expert information to help him solve problems 

12. Realizes that privileges carry with them responsibilities 

13. Has a deep concern for all people. 


N 
. 
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A socially literate person works toward certain goals. He wants to im- 
prove the quality of life in his society. At different levels of maturity 
there are problems at hand that are important. Illustrations are found in 
the fields of health, government, recreation, agriculture, sanitation, and 
conservation. In improving the quality of life in his society, the socially 
literate citizen gives attention to art, music, and dramatics. As he works 
he is conscious of the interdependence of groups and individuals. He real- 
izes that if people are “pushed around” anywhere in the nation, we stand 
to be pushed around here; if people are starving in some other state, it 
affects us here; that disease in another state affects us in this state. 

The individual who is socially literate wants each person in his society 
to achieve his optimum development in proper relationship to the welfare 
of the group. The optimum development of the individual includes de- 
veloping desirable attitudes, beliefs, and values such as honesty, humility, 
respect for the personality of others, kindness, courage, loyalty, and 
sincerity. It includes developing poise, good manners, varied interests, and 
a desire for expression thru different mediums. It includes the development 
of a healthy body and an alert mind. This development includes becoming 
sensitive to the beauty of the land—trees, flowers, clouds, stars—the mutual 
admiration that comes from “one creator to another.” 

As the socially literate person works toward his goals he believes that 
certain ways of working contribute to the ends sought. He believes in 
when a plan i is made by all the people concerned. He works easily i ina 
the necessity of group thinking, planning, and executing. He believes that 
more enduring benefits are derived and that more growth takes place 
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group, assuming and sharing responsibility in proportion to the unique 
capabilities and capacities of group members and also in relation to the 
needs of the group. He tries to get the facts before making decisions and 
uses experts when they can contribute to the solution of the problem. 

The socially literate person tries to get a working agreement with all 
persons in the group rather than letting a “majority rule.” He seeks to 
develop common concern thru free entertaining of ideas and tries to find 
common ground on which the group can agree. 

As he works with the group, he constantly examines his values and the 
values held by the group and tries to clarify and weigh them in terms of 
the objectives toward which the group is working. He asks himself, “Are 
these the values of a democratic citizen?” He is interested in the evalua- 
tion of group and individual activities and makes each evaluation a means 
of improving his next undertaking. 


The organization of the elementary school must be designed 
by teachers and children so as to allow the kind of program which 
serves the nation in an effective and growing way. 


There is little hope that teachers will develop and maintain an active 
enthusiasm for democracy unless they as members of the public schools 
have a chance to experience democracy in their own school systems. To 
realize this principle, a complete overhauling of the traditional way of 
organizing public schools is required. 


The elementary school serves the nation by being staffed with 
teachers who understand the characteristics, goals, and ways of 
working of a socially literate person. 


Inservice and preservice programs for the education of teachers, then, 
need to assume the responsibility for helping to develop such teachers. 
We believe a core of capable teachers who understand that the survival 
of democracy depends on the adequacy with which the public schools 
serve the values and beliefs of democratic living is America’s strongest 
hope for a continuance of our way of life. This aspect of teacher train- 
ing has been neglected to the point that drastic action must be taken if 
we are to continue to exist as a free democratic nation. 


If these guiding principles are accepted as being valid for the elementary 
school in serving the nation, there are certain questions which must be 
answered. What kinds of classroom experiences contribute to the develop- 
ment of a socially literate individual? What kind of organization is neces- 
sary in the elementary school to provide a framework for these experi- 
ences? What kinds of inservice and preservice education do teachers need 
if they are to see the importance of the school’s responsibility in preserv- 
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ing and extending democracy, and if they are to know the technics for 
carrying out this responsibility? The remainder of this chapter will at- 
tempt to answer these questions. 


CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES DEVELOP SociAL LITERACY 


Classrooms in a democratic society should provide experiences in demo- 
cratic living. The development of social literacy is as dependent on mean- 
ingful repetition as is the development of any other skill. 


Children Become Good Citizens thru Solving Problems 


As children are given repeated opportunities to identify problems, to 
plan together for their solutions, to carry thru their plans, and to evaluate 
results, they become more and more proficient in all these areas. 


Immunization a Concern 


Many examples from actual classroom experiences show how the skills 
of democratic living are acquired. One example from a rural school illus- 
trates how a socially important problem was selected, how the services of 
an expert were used to help in the solution of the problem, and how 
responsibility was shared." 

A county into which a public-health nurse had come for the first time 
found that people did not receive enthusiastically the idea of her services 
in immunization. At about the same time, teachers and children in a 
small school in this county decided to make a study of typhoid since 
there were cases in this community every summer. During the study they 
invited the nurse to visit them and to join the discussion groups. She was 
also invited to the Ladies’ Club which met in a building adjoining the 
school. The children found that some films were available which would 
add to their understanding of the subject. These films were obtained and 
used by the group. As they studied and planned together, the group 
gradually came to see that they had a new resource available to them. 
The nurse was invited to the group again—this time to explain the services 
that were available to them and to the community thru the Health 
Department. 

As a natural consequence of this study, the nurse was invited to hold 
an immunization clinic in the community. As a part of their study, the 
children made plans for the day of immunization. They prepared a room 
for the nurse to use by scrubbing i it, mending screens at doors and windows 
to keep out flies, and preparing the table for instruments. Another group 
planned how to receive mothers and young children. They prepared ice 


1 Tallapoosa School, Carroll County. Georgia. 








Courtesy of Long Beach, California, Public Schools 


An immunization clinic for a better attendance record 


water and put seats out in the yard under trees, One group stayed in the 
room and assisted the nurse. Another group brought some canned meat 
and vegetables to give the county nurse as she went home. They felt it 
would be nice to do something for her in recognition of her helpfulness. 
As a result of this planning and working together, no child stayed home 
the day of the immunization. Many parents came with younger children. 
Thev were interested because they had heard so much about ‘the prepara- 
tion from their school children. As this group of children continued their 
study of typhoid, they felt a genuine satisfaction in knowing that their 
effective use of health services meant protection for their community. In 
studying typhoid in their own community the children in this group 
began to see that health is a national as well as a local problem and that 
disease fails to stop at state lines. 


Cooperatives for Children 
Another example shows how children will continue to grow in skill 


and understanding in solving their problems if given opportunities.” 





2 Tallapoosa School. Carroll County, Georgia. 
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Children in a county school had attended many community meetings 
at which time their parents had organized a cooperative cannery, grist 
mill, and hammer mill. The principal helped the children to organize a 
cooperative store in their own small school. The principal went away for 
study the following year. Two young teachers went to this school after 
the principal left. They were accustomed to group planning and were 
quick to recognize initiative and responsibility on the part of the children. 
However, they had never helped to organize or run a co-op. When the 
children said, “We need to open our cooperative store,” the teachers felt 
that this activity was important but also felt a little helpless in giving it 
direction. The children asked to meet one morning to reorganize the co-op. 
All the children from grades one thru seven met together. A sixth-grade 
boy was chosen president of the cooperative store. In an orderly, interested 
manner, they chose their officers, directors, decided the amount of shares 
to be sold, what goods to buy, and what should be done with dividends. 
The county-school superv isor happened in for a visit with the principal. 
She, too, was unschooled in the principles of cooperatives and stayed to 
learn and to give additional adult support to the venture. She was in- 
terested to note that in every instance during the election the children 
seemed to have an unerring sense as to the person best suited for the job, 
altho numbers of nominations were made. During the two hours, the 
two teachers spoke only six times. Only once did the chairman of the 
group say, “Too many people are talking at once.” Every one voted. 


Activity from Research 
An interesting account of a seventh-grade group shows how analyzing 
a problem and securing information led to action at school and at home.* 
Early in the year the seventh-graders had talked over some of the jobs 
that needed to be done at school and had assumed the responsibility for 
disposing of the tin cans from the lunchroom. One day during an activity 
time, Jimmy and Billy went to punch holes in some tin cans that had 
collected in a ditch on the back of the campus. They returned with some 
cans that contained mosquitoes. Immediately the question arose: “What 
kind of mosquitoes are these? Do you suppose they are the kind that 
cause malaria?” No one knew. Soon the whole group went to work to 
get information about the anopheles mosquito. First they listed the things 
they wished to find. Some of them were: 


1. What kind of mosquito carries malaria fever? 
2. How many kinds of mosquitoes are there? 

3. Do many people suffer from malaria? 

4. What is an anopheles mosquito like? 

5. Where do they bréed? 


3 Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
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The next day nearly every pupil had some information to share about 
the mosquito. After this sharing time, they found they had many more 
questions to ask. As a result, they decided they needed more time to work 
on this project. After several days during which the students had made 
an extensive study, Jerry said, “Now we must do something about this. 
Look at that pond of water behind the cannery.” Bobby reminded us 
that our screens needed repairing. Ted said, “Some of our parents need 
to know all about this.” 

At the teacher’s suggestion, the group decided to list the things they 
could do about malaria control. 


. Put oil on stagnant pools of water 

. Drain standing water 

. Check screen doors and windows for holes 

. Punch holes in tin cans 

. Fasten all screens tightly 

. Order a film about malaria 

. Invite parents to come see a film and hear about malaria control 
. Share with other groups the facts learned. 


Con AM RW DN 


The group worked cooperatively on the jobs they listed. Ted and 
Jerry drained a pond. Bobby brought five gallons of used motor oil. Jimmy 
and Charles put the oil on the pond. Moses and Gilbert checked screens 
for holes. Ruth and Joyce ordered the film, The whole group helped 
during sharing times. 

After the assembly a fourth-grade girl went home and said to her 
mother: “Do we have any used motor oil?” When the mother replied, 
“Yes,” she said, “Let’s put it on that pond of water behind the house. After 
hearing about malaria today, I’ve decided we had better do something 
about that water.” 


Conservation as a Real Problem 


Conserving our natural resources is urgently important to citizens of 
our nation. It is even more important to city dwellers than to persons 
living in rural areas. In our country with 80 percent of our virgin forests 
already cut down, 75 percent of our western grasslands grazed bare, and 
millions of acres of underbrush cleared from our hillsides, conservation of 
our remaining resources becomes a dynamic necessity. No new lands re- 
main to be opened up, thus making it possible to leave old worn-out lands 
behind. We are forced to turn and take stock of our situation; to see what 
the facts are; to find out what our scientists can contribute to our under- 
standings; and to make long-range plans for conserving our usable soil, 
and for beginning to restore fertility to soil badly abused and misused. 

Conservation is of national concern, since the economy and prosperity 
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Soil erosion is a real problem 


of one section affect other sections. As the soil in one region deteriorates, 
migration begins which spreads over the entire nation. ‘The loss of income 
due to poor a means a decrease in purchasing power which is felt in 
places far removed. Food grown in soil lacking the minerals essential for 
good nutrition is often sold in distant cities. 

Our economic interdependence and our final dependence on the soil 
make the concept of conservation an important part of the curriculum 
in the school which seeks to serve the nation. If democracy is to thrive, it 
must be underwritten by a floor of natural resources adequate to main- 
tain a decent standard of living for all the people of our country. 

School children are quick to recognize how local conditions are related 
to national problems if given an opportunity. Understandings are de- 
veloped as useful work is carried on. 

At the beginning of the school year, the children were looking critically 
at the school campus to see w hat they might do to improve it during the 
year.* Clyde said: “Look at our front walk—it’s muddy and. washed out. 
Why don’t we build a concrete walk?” 

This suggestion met with approval from the group. At that point the 
teacher raised the question: “Can we really do a job as big as that? It is 


# Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
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going to take lots of planning, hard work, and cooperation.” Then the 
group assured her that each pupil was willing to do his part. 
The project began. The first plans looked like this: 


1. Measure the walk and figure the size of each cement block—Mary 
and Harry 

. Read to find how to mix cement—James 

. See Mr. Harris, a trustee, about buying the cement—Ellis 

Ask Mr. Harold to talk with the group about building forms—Donald 

. Ask Mr. Jarvis to talk to the group about pouring cement—Doris 

. See Mr. Mathews about some lumber to build forms—Harold 

. Estimate amount of lumber needed—Morris 

. See Mr. Jones about furnishing sand from his farm—Sally 

. Bring mules and wagon to haul sand—M.C. 

. Build a mortar box—Carlton and Bob 

. Call on other grades to help get rocks—Robert 


~ 
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These people worked faithfully on the job until it was finished. As they 
were working on this project they began looking for other evidences of 
soil erosion. They became aware that erosion causes poor crops, which in 
turn result in undernourished children, poorly housed families, and that, 
in general, depletion of the top soil leads to unhappy lives. 

During the year this same group worked on other projects in health, 
school skills, recreation, and community meetings and then chose as their 
last piece of work for the year, the redemption of a plot of ground on the 
school campus which had almost completely lost its fertility thru dust 
and water erosion. 

Thru work with a college class in contemporary social problems they 
have begun work to add lime and phosphate to the plot, and to make 
leguminous plantings—chiefly, Lespedeza. In the final plans the plot will 
be covered with year-round grass, have proper plantings of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. They plan to make tables and chairs which they will design 
and put there for the use of picnic groups. They will design and construct 
an outdoor oven, It will eventually become a park for community use. 

Following are the resources upon which they called for help in the 
solution of a hard problem: 


1. The county demonstration agents helped make soil tests and suggested 
other “ny They also showed many slides of both soil and home improve- 
ment in the school’s own county. 


2. The AAA group brought and helped to spread lime. 

3. The county test demonstrators of TVA contributed the phosphate. 

4. Community people helped prepare the soil. 

5. The college class brought the projector and two films. 

6. Officials of the Tennessee Valley Authority education offices spent 
two days with the group showing films, slides, and pamphlets on the work 
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of that great development. They gave help on the plan under consideration 
at this school, and made suggestions for its enlargement. They helped the 
group see how their project was aiming for the same values as TVA. 

7. 4-H Club members shared the findings of their projects with the en- 
tire group. 

8. A County Service Council member participated in the small group 
conferences and in the entire community meeting at which time films, 
slides, talks, and discussions became a part of the meeting. 


The college class and seventh grade both made an extensive study of 
erosion over the nation and in foreign countries as China, India, and Bible 
lands. They studied the causes and effects of dust erosion and studied 
the film: The Plow That Broke the Plains. They studied causes and 
effects of water erosion and saw the film: The River. They worked with 
a group called “Friends of the Land,” and used a pamphlet distributed 
by that group, entitled The Lord’s Land. 

They used national magazines in a study of what constitutes an ade- 
quate park area, and used science texts in an analysis of the soil and, the 
effect of air, water, and sun on soil and growing plants. 

They plan to visit a national park. On one of their trips they visited a 
large tract of land which is under the soil conservation plan. They will 
make visits to it at each season of the year to see how it is maintained. 
They became aware of what can be accomplished by concerted action of 
a free nation and began to understand the national resources available to 
solve problems of national concern. 

Samples of charts used in this school are as follows: 


SOIL TESTING 


Ted, Terry, and Mr. Davidson took a sample of the soil. Moses found 
an article from current events which tells how to take soil samples. We 
needed to know the kinds of fertilizer to use on our plot of ground. Our 
plot of % acre needs: 


I. 1000 pounds limestone 

2. 300 pounds of 18: super-phosphate 

3. Sow Lespedeza, which is a legume to build up 
the soii and add organic matter. 


FILM: The River 


I. Causes of Soil Erosion 
1. Cutting trees 
2. One-crop farm system 
3. Lack of cover crops 
II. Effects of Soil Erosion 
‘rt. Gullies 
2. Top soil washes away 
3. Poor crops 
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III. Things We Can Do To Prevent Soil Erosion 
1. Plant cover crops 

. Build terraces 

. Set out trees 

. Provide for proper drainage 

. Use crop rotation 


ap wn 


NOTICE 


Plans for Tuesday, April 15, 1947, 1:30 
Sixth and seventh groups are having a discussion about 
soil conservation. Then they will see and discuss the 
film called The River. 

Mr. Wallace, the art teacher, is helping some of the 
boys with designs for park benches. 


SOURCE OF CARROLL COUNTY, GEORGIA FARM INCOME 


A. Agricultural Products 


1.Grainandhay . . . . . . $815,260 
[Gh ei woe ere Ss oa 
Se ee ee ee ee 372,339 
4- Poultry and eggs . . . . . 284,212 
5. Fruits and vegetables . . . . 151,898 
6. Cotton . . . 2,720,000 


B. Forest Products—lumber and pulpwood 4,116,000 


ARITHMETIC 


Mr. Davidson estimated the plot of land to be about % acre. If one acre 
equals 43,560 square feet, approximately how many square feet of land do 
we have? 

We need 1000 pounds of limestone. If limestone sells at $5 per ton, how 
much will our limestone cost? 

At the rate of $5 per ton, how much does limestone cost per pound? 

We need 300 pounds of super-phosphate. What percent of a ton is that? 

Phosphate costs $21 per ton, How much will 300 pounds cost? 

If 160 square rods equal one acre, how many rods will there be in 
our park? 

In 1930 there were 250,000 families living on farms in Georgia. 100,000 
were sharecroppers, 75,000 were tenants, and 75,000 were landowners. 

1. What percent of the families were sharecroppers? 

2. What percent were tenants? 

3. What percent were landowners? 


FILM: The Plow That Broke the Plains 


I. What Happened to the Land? 
1. Too much grazing 
2. Cutting of trees 
3. No cover crops 
4. Planting the same crop every year 
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II. Results 
1. Poor soil 
. Windstorms 
. Inadequate food and clothing 
. Idle farm machinery 
Hard work and little money 
. Dead cattle 
. Unhealthy people 
. Unhappy people 


SN AM Pw hd 


The TVA Area education officer, M. E. Chrisenbury, said of this seventh 
grade, “I’ve never been with a group whose members were better in- 
formed, or who were more eager, poised, and gracious. They seem to 
know and use all the resources needed in the solution of this problem.” 
This group plans to write a pamphlet on this experience so that it may 
be shared by other education groups. 

This illustration shows many characteristics of social literacy being 
developed. As the children worked to improve their school environment, 
they used many resources. They gained an understanding of how their 
local problem is a part of a larger national problem. They gained a clearer 
understanding of the interdependence of regions in the United States. As 
they worked they were learning skills needed by a literate individual. 
They improved in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and in English, because 
they saw how the development of these skills contributed directly to a 
solution of their problem. 

If our schools serve the nation, children should be given some experi- 
ences that will help them understand such procedures as elections, legisla- 
tion, and investigations. 


Experience in Democratic Problem-Solving 


In the average school much study is made of state and national elections, 
legislation, and investigations. Would not more adequate preparation for 
these be found in the school actually participating in these areas in their 
own everyday school problems? If the democratic process is at work when 
questions are not controversial, one is receiving the best possible help for 
solving controversial problems. Continuous, day-by-day problem solving 
prepares a person to make sane judgments when under stress or otherwise 
emotionally involved. Children then have had long experience in evaluat- 
ing issues and in accepting group decisions. An example of one school 
participating in an investigation of concern to all who were members of 
that school is as follows: 5 

The boys’ toilet had been partially destroyed, written on, and poorly 


5 Carroll County Schools, Georgia. 
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used. The principal of the school called the entire group together in order 
to find out what was the cause, and how children could be led to higher 
standards of conduct. After much conversation and investigation, it was 
revealed that the toilet space was not adequate, it was not light enough, 
it did not offer enough privacy, and that new people had entered the 
school who did not yet understand how the school operated. There was 
also a need for a more complete understanding of one’s own body, which 
necessitated better sex education. 

Until a new toilet could be constructed, this one was mended, washed, 
painted, and rules for its use made by the group who used it. In the in- 
vestigation no one was blamed, but responsibility for the care and opera- 
tion of the toilets was properly placed, and a number of issues were 
clarified. 

Another example of a group learning social responsibility may be found 
in the agreement a group came to thru discussion.® 

A member of this group proposed that their school make a choice of 
the best all-round boy and girl as had been done in other schools over the 
state and give awards for such recognition. The group was to vote on the 
proposal. The discussion of the question took this form: “I don’t believe 
such awards are a good thing.” “I wouldn’t mind so much if the school 
boys and girls as a whole voted on who should be named.” “I think it 
could easily show favoritism.” “I wouldn’t enjoy being named.” “Who 
could possibly know the best all-round person?” Thru agreement it 
seemed best not to consider such a proposal seriously. 

With these homely examples one may not show a great sweep of history 
in the making, but they are after all the kind of problems most elementary 
children face day after day. They are the stuff from which are formed 
the attitudes and values which shape decisions all along the way. There are 
examples of city children who chose to help picket in a strike which 
occurred in their city. They, too, had to meet and find the real issues and 
facts. They had to decide whether such picketing would be done by them 
as members of a school and would represent that school’s choice in the 
matter, or whether it would represent merely that individual’s choice in 
the strike issue. 

The citing of these examples does not intend to eliminate study and 
participation in one’s own state and national investigations, elections, and 
legislation. We believe such daily living experiences move right along 
with the study of the larger social environment. A group in social studies 
may investigate statements made by two candidates for governor. They 
examine the state constitution by which both claimants for governor say 
they are eligible, and the students find for themselves the weaknesses and 


6 Carroll County Schools. Georgia. 
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strengths of such a state constitution, At the same time they may be in the 
process of making a choice of representatives on school councils or on 
county councils; investigating a badly kept school facility, such as a toilet; 
and bringing about needed reforms in school organization and adminis- 
tration. If the democratic process is effective, if people in the elementary 
school use it and are not fearful of someone “higher up,” it will be found 
that detrimental proposals may be introduced; but that this process, when 
it is real, is the proper check on such proposals. People who have evaluated 
work and who have used creative imagination in solving problems, more 
often than not will come to fair and creative solutions as a group. 


Community Concerns for Children’s Study 


In Chapter III the need for making the school a community center was 
emphasized. The following illustration shows how children are growing 
in skills needed by the nation as they plan for community activities. 

The school described is the center of a school community which extends 
for a radius of about fifteen miles from the school.? The need was felt for 
the school patrons to become better acquainted with each other and with 
the school. Sunday afternoon was chosen as the meeting time since most 
of the patrons of the school would be free to come then. The children and 
the teacher thought together about the meeting: 

“If we had it on Sunday, everyone could come.” 

They began planning a Sunday meeting. 

“Let’s ask the minister to speak to us. 

“Mrs. Walter plays well, let’s ask her to play for some songs. 

“Let’s sing songs like ‘On Jordan’s Stormy Banks’ and others that every- 
one knows. 

“James could lead the singing. Let’s ask him to come.” 

The meeting was held on Sunday. A wonderful picnic lunch was spread 
on tables in the school yard. Big bowls of apples decorated the tables. The 
two churches of the community were represented. The minister of one 
denomination spoke, the pianist from another church played, and the song 
leader had charge of the singing. Young and old attended. Said Mary, 
“I wish we had a meeting like this once a month.” 

Better nutrition for all is one of the needs of our country. Primary 
children can learn some of the principles of good nutrition and apply 
them to their own situations as this example shows: § 

“In the winter you have colds,” Ray told his group during a science 
discussion about winter. Covering coughs and sneezes, dressing warmly, 
getting enough rest and sleep, and right food were mentioned as ways to 


7 Oak Mountain School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
8 Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
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prevent colds. The group learned that Vitamin A was a particular vitamin 
that helped prevent colds. Sources of this vitamin were listed for the first- 
and second-grade group: 


VITAMIN A HELPS PREVENT COLDS 


1. Carrots 
2. Milk 
3. Oranges 


4. Eggs 
5. Butter 


The school lunch was examined to find Vitamin A. “We're going to 
have carrots in our slaw.” “Everybody has a bottle of milk.” “I have 
butter for breakfast.” The next day Carol told her friends, “I had 
Vitamin A two times yesterday. I had carrots for lunch and oranges wheu 
[ got home.” 

Improving the quality of life involves improving the environment in 
which we live. Each teacher and group of children are constantly faced 
with the problem, recognized or not, of making the room in which they 
live a clean, comfortable, attractive, convenient place for working to- 
gether. Many instances might be given of how teachers and children plan 
together duties to be assumed, decide on the best arrangement of furni- 
ture, study ventilation and lighting to be sure that their room is adequate 
in these respects, and decide on colors to be used in the room to give 
beauty and light. 

In one rural school we find a chart listing their accomplishments during 
the first half of the year—“Some Things We’ve Done This Term’”—built 
lunchroom, remodeled interior, built new toilet, built new bookcase and 
magazine rack, built basketball court. 

Children who become accustomed to examining their surroundings 
critically and who see an improved environment as a result of intelligent 
planning and work are not likely as adults to be satisfied with poor housing 
for a large section of the population. 

These examples of classroom experiences have illustrated how children 
recognize a problem, how they work together to secure the needed in- 
formation, and how they take group action. In one or two of the instances, 
this group action was followed by individual application at home. Surely 
children who have had experiences in their school life will be adult 
citizens who appreciate the efficiency of group decision and action. 


Boys and Girls Learn Respect for Individuals 


As children work togevher democratically they develop a feeling for 
the importance of each individual and a respect for the unique contribu- 
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tions that can be made by different members of the group. Children with 
many opportunities to develop this feeling will likely be adult citizens 
who are alert to the necessity of providing equal opportunities for all, 
regardless of race or creed, and who appreciate the contributions to our 
national life made by the diverse elements in it. In this way they are build- 
ing the base for world understandings discussed in the next chapter. This 
feeling of kindliness is illustrated by some of these classroom experiences: ° 

Betty had won several awards in 4-H Club work. She had been greatiy 
interested in her projects and had kept daily records as part of her year’s 
work in mathematics, Her achievements in county and state fairs had 
been written up in the local and state papers and the pupils had shown 
much interest in asking about her Black Angus calves, chickens, and pony. 
Betty replied to a request that she tell about Flicka, her pony, by saying, 
“I think that Lunette should tell about her ponies—she has more than | 
have. She has several horse and mule colts and I have only one.” 

Lunette is a very quiet, soft-spoken girl who has a great deal to con- 
tribute but never speaks unless she has a very good opportunity or is called 
on to tell something of interest. 

In another school a second grade was asked to share a reading time with 
a number of intern supervisors who were visiting county schools.!° The 
children in the room divided into five reading groups. They read from 
books they had chosen with the help of their teacher. After the study 
time, in which the children were observed to read, talk with each other, 
chuckle together over a humorous portion, and give help in difficulties, 
they came together as a whole group. At this time they talked about their 
own stories, read charts from bulletin boards, and made comments on 
various experiences. 

A number of children from one group were telling the class the parts 
of the story they would like to share with everyone. One child who ap- 
parently found reading difficult had said nothing and was about to be left 
out of the sharing time when a girl in his group turned to him and sud- 
denly realized he would have a hard time appearing in the plan. She smiled 
at him in a reassuring way and said in a quiet, thoughtful voice (much as 
one has seen an understanding mother do), “Will you show the pictures 
of this story?” 

Another example comes from a reading group: ™ 

A third-grade group had chosen a book at an easy reading level. It was 
an interesting, well-illustrated book. A child from a group which read 


9 Tallapoosa School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
10 Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
11 Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
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It’s fun to read—together 


material at a much more advanced level watched them make their choice 
and said to the teacher, “May I join John’s group? I like that book, too.” 
Apparently there was no feeling in the entire room of group competition 
as the group to which the boy came seemed happy to have him. It did not 
seem an unusual occurrence to them, 

In one school a conflict developed about the activities being carried 
on by the sixth and seventh grades during their “free choice” time.’* 
This period is a time when pupils have a choice of activities ranging from 
sawing and hammering to reading library books. Some of the pupils were 
aware that all these activities could not go on at the same time. They asked 
if the teacher would sit with them in a discussion of their problem. At 
this discussion they listed all the possible things they might do during free 
choice time. Then they discussed those that they might do at the same 
time without disturbing each other. They were able to work out a com- 
promise that was satisfactory to all. 


Children Learn To Make Decisions 


In a democracy we need citizens who can assume responsibility and 
who can carry on without continually needing outside direction and 
stimulus. Our nation needs citizens who can dates their own local gov- 


12 Tallapoosa School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
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ernments strong and efficient, who can plan effectively to meet some of 
their own needs without looking to Washington to blueprint their every 
move, and who are willing to assume responsibility for the results of 
their own ee without looking for the scapegoat of “communists,” 
“bureaucrats,” “politicians.” Students who are given many oppor- 
tunities to vt pis own decisions demonstrate that this characteristic 
can be developed. 

In a sixth grade the teacher was unavoidably detained. An outsider went 
in to see if she could help the sixth grade get started.'* One student was 
already writing daily plans on the board, another was taking up the lunch 
money, and two others were getting up a store list. All of the people were 
taking care of themselves. 

Ken, a sixth- -grade student, later remarked to the teacher, “We can plan 
without you.” He seemed to be very proud of this skill. 

In another school the principal had a visit from the supervisor one 
morning.'* The children had sat together with the principal for a plan- 
ning time. All had contributed to the plan of the day’s work. 

Activities that needed special attention were noted and took their place 
in the plan. At this point in the work the supervisor came in to visit with 
the principal. The plan was so definitely one made by the entire group 
that they could go on with their work without the direct assistance of 
the teacher. 

At the end of the first part of their program, the visitor was still present 
and talking with the teacher. After some conferences with each other 
the children moved with ease to the next part of the program without 
assistance of their teacher. 


Youngsters Make Their Own Good Times 

In an atmosphere where frequent planning is practiced, children fina 
it easy to plan their own good times. These examples are illustrations ot 
this point: 


The First-Graders Celebrate Halloween 


Only a few people in the first grade could come to the Halloween 
Carnival on Halloween night.’* There was pleasure in stacking cornstalks 
in the auditorium, in watching booths go up. There was also disappoint- 
ment in knowing that you could not come. 

After helping in the auditorium, Herby brought cornstalks to the first- 


13 Tallapoosa School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
14 Oak Mountain School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
15 Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
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grade room and stuck them in a corner with this explanation: “I can bring 
some more tomorrow and we can have a carnival in our room.” 

Juanita said, “It won’t be night like the carnival in the auditorium.” 

The group decided to thumbtack newspaper against the windows. 
Selma Ruth exclaimed: “I’m going to paint a cat on my newspaper.” 

Three big committees were named to include ali the twenty-seven 
people. The first committee painted thirty sheets of newspaper and thumb- 
tacked them against the windows. A second committee gathered corn- 
stalks and stacked them around the room, while the third group brought 
popcorn, three candles, and made the room attractive for the Halloween 
Carnival lunch. 

Holmes showed everyone how to make a paper hat to wear at lunch 
time, and helped those who needed help. 

Lunch time came. The “carnival” started in a darkened room with 
three candles burning, and twenty-seven happy people. 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


“Let’s give a play, Miss Mac,” said two or three people in a one-room 
seven-grade school.!® These children had dramatized many stories, but 
this play was to be given at the monthly community meeting at school. 
The play chosen was Bluebeard. People either volunteered or were chosen 
for the various parts in the play. Anyone in the room could substitute for 
a given character at any moment as each person in the school became a 
director of the play at some time or other. As the teacher worked with 
one group on the program of the day, the other children gathered around 
to watch the play develop. They freely gave suggestions as well as cheered 
good performances. Everytime it was given, as far as the children were 
concerned, was equal to a “first-night” performance in grown-up theater. 
One could hear children remark: “C.H. (Bluebeard) dies so slow and 
good.” “Let me play it now.” “That’s the best one of all.” 


A Trip Needs Planning 


The seventh-grade students wanted to take a trip to Warm Springs, 
Georgia. 17 When they were asked “Why?” the following reasons were 
given: (a) Have a good time, (b) See the Little White House, and 
(c) Learn about the Foundation and how the patients are cared for. 

After discussing the reasons for going on a trip the class began some 
real planning. As a result of much thought and discussion, the following 
outline was made by the group. 


16 Oak Mountain School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
17 Sand Hill School, Carroll County, Georgia. 
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I. Place—Warm Springs, Georgia 
Time—February 7 
Leave Sand Hill at 8:30 a.m. 
Return by 6:00 p.m. if possible 


II. People to go on the trip 
1. Seventh grade and Miss Brown 
2. Miss Wallace, the principal 
3- Miss Pryor from the college 
4- Mr. Stephens, the bus driver 


III. Clothes 
1. Clean, warm clothes 
2. Each boy will wear a cap and each girl a scarf 


IV. Cost 
1. The college furnishes a bus 
2. Each person will need about 50¢ for the trip 
3- Each person will bring a picnic lunch 


V. General Standards 
1. The group will stay together as much as possible 
2. The group will talk in low tones. 


Each person took a copy of these plans to his parents. The teacher 
wrote notes also. Finally the day arrived and every student was excited. 
The first grade wrote letters to the seventh grade wishing them a good 
trip. They also sent enough oranges for everybody. 

The day was cold but each person was warmly dressed. Every face was 
beaming when the bus started. First they sang. A group of girls led and 
before long every person joined in the singing. The songs were light and 
jolly. Time flew and soon a mid-morning lunch of oranges and crackers 
was being served. 

When the bus arrived at the Little White House, the group was full of 
exclamations. They listened to every word that the guide said. During 
the day they visited the Warm Springs Foundation. A committee had 
written in advance so they were expecting the students. The guide was 
excellent in making explanations and answering questions. 

Lunch hour was a pleasant time. The children ate in groups of four or 
five at little tables under trees in the picnic area. 

The fishery was an interesting place to visit. One of the boys found a 
little turtle and secured permission to bring it back to give to the first 
grade. All day the group had been looking for something to take the first 
grade, and the turtle was the answer. 

Every student arrived home by six o’clock, The next day at school, 
they evaluated their trip. They felt that the trip provided much pleasure 
as well as many learning experiences. The seventh grade had enjoyed 
their trip so much they wanted to share their experiences with the sixth 
grade, so the two groups spent a pleasant half-hour together. 
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Boys and Girls Look at the Achievements of Democracy 


We believe the public schools have an obligation to meet in serving the 
nation by consciously and continuously helping boys and girls to under- 
stand what can be accomplished in a nation which believes it has a sacred 
responsibility for each and every one of its citizens. This understanding 
can be developed to quite an advanced point in the elementary school if 
We set out to teach the values and achievements of democracy rather than 
being content with the factual data concerning the historical develop- 
ment of America. The welding together of the thirteen colonies into the 
federated government of the United States of America is one of these 
achievements which is fraught with adventure, with romance, and with 
elemental ideas of survival appealing to upper-elementary pupils. 

Perhaps the most thrilling, as well as the most unique, achievement of 
democracy is that of our public-school system. The conditions surround- 
ing education in almost every community today furnish enough motiva- 
tion to arouse interest in a discussion of the development of public educa- 
tion in America, what the original idea of Thomas Jefferson was, how 
this idea has changed with the growth of high schools, where we are now, 
and the job that faces us as a nation if we are to realize the contribution 
education can make to our national life. We recognize this is a subject that 
might be considered in a senior-high class. It ust be considered, we be- 
lieve, all thru the public schools on the maturity level of each age. Too 
much in our democracy is at stake if we fail to develop all along the line 
the relationship between democracy and education. There is an abundance 
of material in literature, in science, in the arts which is adaptable to ele- 
mentary-school-age children. Such stories as The Promised Land by Mary 
Antin help all of us understand what the opportunities in America can 
mean to one. 

Another type of achievement is that represented by the development 
of our national parks. The contribution these parks make to thousands 
of people each year as recreation centers, their worth as game and bird 
sanctuaries and for the development of conservation programs, our re- 
sponsibility in the use of these parks, all help boys and girls understand 
what it means to be an American citizen, Perhaps it should be said there 
is no idea of developing a narrow, nationalistic philosophy, but just as one 
must have pride in his home town if he is going to be motivated to serve 
it, so must one have pride in, and an understanding of, his nation, if he is 
going to be the best possible citizen of that nation. 

This section has given examples of how social literacy is being de- 
veloped in schools where teachers are sensitive to opportunities for 
democratic living in classroom situations. Examples have been given of 
children recognizing and analyzing problems, deciding cooperatively on 
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ways to work toward solutions, and evaluating the results obtained. The 
values important to democratic living have been demonstrated in the way 
children work together on their daily living problems, which in turn have 
a national significance. In some of the incidents, it has been illustrated 
how children who work cooperatively come to appreciate individual 
abilities and contributions of all in the group. Some examples have shown 
how children grow in the ability to accept responsibility both for work 
to be done and for planning their own good times. The importance of 
repeated experiences has been illustrated, and the necessity for growth in 
various aspects of democratic living has been shown. 


ORGANIZATION ENCOURAGES DEVELOPMENT OF 
SociALLy LITERATE CITIZENS 


What kind of organization is necessary in the elementary school so that 
democratic living may take place easily? What characteristics are found 
in the organization of schools where children and teachers plan and 
share experiences? 

It is necessary that the organization of a school designed to serve the 
nation be consistent with the national idea of democracy. This type of 
organization is also consistent with the purposes of the school as it seeks 
to serve the child and the community. We believe organization is more 
likely to make a contribution to the nation if it is looked upon as a learn- 
ing process, just as democracy is looked upon as an evolving process. 

In a democratic school, the organization is not line-and-staff, but an 
arrangement where each person—teacher, custodian, lunchroom worker, 
bus driver, supervisor, and principal—is necessary and makes a unique 
contribution toward improving school life for all. A committee making 
suggestions for improvement of instruction has worked on the problems 
of democratic school organization and makes the following comments and 
suggestions: 

“An analogy may be drawn from the field of physical science to serve 
as a means of illustrating the fluid, flexible character of the organization, 
while at the same time suggesting bonds of relationship which cannot be 
broken if the organization is to remain a whole and workable group. The 
structure of the molecule of a given substance is such that the various 
atoms composing it are all equally essential to the total structure. There 
might be some shifting in arrangement of position of the atoms with 
respect to each other to produce slighlty different effects, but no atom 
can carry on independent action without affecting the whole. For one 
atom to go off on a tangent means that the total structure breaks down. 
Thus all parts are equally necessary regardless of their position in the toral 
relationship. The analogy need not be carried further.” 
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Staff Organization Plays a Part 

There are three levels of operation for the staff—policy making, work- 
ing and planning in terms of policy, and carrying on the actual teaching- 
learning function. The following plan is suggested as one incorporating 
the qualities of democracy: 

Authority is not eliminated when it is shared. Authority resides in the 
group and is determined by the policies which it adopts. The working 
group in the school—curriculum committee, evaluation committee, class 
groups—are all guided in their action and limited in function by the 
policy action taken by the group. 

It is assumed that considerable work needs to be done between policy 
making and actual teaching of children. Procedures need to be thought 
about. Materials need to be collected and organized. Various teachers 
need to be agreed upon. The school may assume a somewhat different 
kind of arrangement or organization to do this job. 

At the actual teaching level the relationship of staff members to each 
other, of staff to students and parents, is shifted in terms of task. How- 
ever, as all have participated in the policy making and in the implemen- 
tation of policy thru working plans, the teaching function is also guided 
by the activity that has gone before. 

A word may be said about the place of the principal in this scheme of 
things. At each level he plays a somewhat different role. As a leader for 
the policy-making group, he stimulates thought, is courageous, is keenly 
analytical, and works toward a synthesis of thought. At the second 
level, the principal is a coordinator and an organizer. He facilitates means 
by which the staff may divide the work on problems which need to be 
solved, He also facilitates the channeling of the results of the work of 
these groups to the appropriate places for action. At the level of teaching, 
he is largely a coordinator and service agent of the group. Here he sees 
that efforts are not duplicated or working at cross purposes. He helps to 
locate materials, improvises when necessary, and facilitates many routine 
operations. 

The faculty acts as a whole at the policy-making level with the as- 
sistance of a representative policy committee elected by the staff. The 
administrator is a “leader.” 

At the research and planning levels the faculty works in groups organ- 
ized around the problems of improving instruction. The central com- 
mittee here is the curriculum and evaluation committee. Success depends 
upon good organization. The central person is an “organizer.” 

On the level of the teaching-learning situation, the teachers must each 
carry out their separate functions as they understand them by having 
participated at the two other levels. They must also function as members 
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of a faculty for each grade group so that problems of children are not 
solved individually but in common by a staff of people. Each grade group 
should have a chairman. These chairmen may serve as a central coordinat- 
ing body. A central coordinator facilitates this action. Thus we have 
placed the principal in a central position, This position does not imply 
importance or authority but shows the position in which he finds him- 
self in relation to other members of the group. At each level there is a 
representative group much smaller than the total group. This provision 
is made to facilitate action by representation in all cases. 


School Policy Becomes a Mutual Concern 


The fact that all persons concerned should share in ev olving school 
policy and objectives has been emphasized. Many school faculties use 
some time before school opens to set up objectives for the year. One such 
plan was described in Chapter II. One school reports the followi ing partial 
list of objectives set up for this year: 


1. Continue to have monthly community meetings 

2. Each teacher visits homes of children in her room 
3- Paint library 

4. Use lunchroom in instructional program 

5. Keep adequate records of children’s progress 

6. Participate in child-study groups. 


This particular faculty has spent much time in workshops and in previ- 
ous meetings working out a common understanding of the objectives of 
the elementary school and of the elements of good school living. The list 
of objectives for this year represents their ideas about next steps in work- 
ing toward their ultimate goals. 

Another county has a time before school opens when each faculty 
decides on objectives for the year. An account of their experiences 
follows: 18 

The teachers in the county system had participated in an off-campus 
workshop during the previous year. They had spent much time in think- 
ing together about evaluating the school program, about what the pur- 
poses of the school were, and ways they might improve their own school 
program. 

At the beginning of the 1945-46 school year the county teachers met in 
school-faculty groups, and with a professor from the neighboring Col- 
lege of Education as consultant, decided on objectives for each school. 
As a result of this first year’s work, two new PTA’s were organized, plans 
for hot-lunch programs began to be considered in three schools, several 
schools installed new playground equipment, several of the elementary 


18 Stephens County Schools, Georgia. 
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schools began work on an art program, county committees worked on 
cumulative folders for record keeping, and intensive work on nutrition 
was carried on in one school. 

In order to carry out the objectives chosen by the faculty, teachers 
found it necessary to have help from the community. Trustees and com- 
munity groups were called in to give assistance and advice. The county 
health department, the visiting teacher, the instructional supervisor, the 
regional librarian, the extension service workers, and others made con- 
tributions in various schools and communities. 

Another help in carrying out objectives came from study groups or- 
ganized at the preschool planning conference and continued during the 
year. These groups were voluntary study groups in the fields of nutrition, 
creative arts, guidance, and reading. Consultants were secured from the 
near-by university and from the state department of education. The county 
board of education and county school superintendent gave much needed 
help. 

In this system, the week after school closes is used by the teachers as a 
time for finishing up final reports and evaluating the year’s work. During 
this week a meeting was held when reports of accomplishments—and fail- 
ures, too—were made. Each school faculty seemed to receive much in- 
spiration and help from hearing about the successes and failures of other 
groups. 

In this illustration we see a group of teachers learning thru actual par- 
ticipation the technics of democratic action, and at the same time com- 
munity living and child growth are being enriched. 


Achievement of Purposes Means Group Activity 


Setting up a list of objectives does not guarantee their accomplishment, 
however. In the organization of the elementary school, some time needs 
to be set aside for the discussion of ways and means of achieving the 
desired goals. What groups are concerned with each of the objectives? 
What expert help do we need? What learning experiences are possible as 
we work toward our objectives? How will we evaluate the results? These 
questions should be discussed by a group considering ways of working 
toward objectives. 

Faculty meetings and small group meetings of teachers are frequently 
related directly to the objectives set up early in the year. Often the ob- 
jectives or the emphasis on them are changed in the light of practice and 
further information and discussion. 

In addition to having the objectives set up by the group, and procedures 
for working toward them agreed on, the necessary routines for schoo! 
living are discussed and planned together. All people concerned under- 
stand the distribution of books and supplies, help to plan for collecting 
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lunchroom money, work out satisfactory arrangements for the use of 
playground space, and make suggestions about necessary committees and 
duties. They leave such meetings as these with the satisfied feeling that 
as these arrangements need to be changed, all the people concerned will 
participate in planning the change, 


The Supervisor Serves as a Consultant 


In an organization based on consultant service the supervisor does not 
carry ona superimposed program in the school, but works with the teach- 
ers on their program. This approach makes it possible for teachers to 
develop professionally in proportion to their initiative and ability, instead 
of being held to the level of mediocrity. Several examples might be given 
of supervisors and teachers working together on common objectives. 

In one school the teachers decided that they should work as a faculty 
toward improving the teaching of reading in their school. The supervisor 
was present as they planned and thru the year worked with them in sev- 
eral ways. In the classrooms she helped to plan and administer a testing 
program, helped with securing library and textbook materials to provide 
for different levels of ability and interest, gave demonstrations of various 
teaching technics in reading, helped to make experience charts, and en- 
couraged creative writing. In faculty meetings, she aided in interpreta- 
tion test of results, conducted group discussions on various aspects of the 
reading program, arranged for visits to other schools for observation, was 
present and made suggestions when the group made an evaluation of their 
program, and made plans for further work. 

If the supervisor had been carrying out a superimposed “reading pro- 
gram,” she probably would have engaged in many of the same activities 
described in the preceding paragraph. However, because the teachers 
asked for her help to meet a need they recognized and were working on, 
the work she did was unusually effective in terms of teacher growth 
and school improvement. 


Sharing Has Its Place 


In a democratically organized school frequent sharing takes place be- 
tween groups. In one school might be found: sixth-grade children reading 
stories to first- and second-graders; the third grade inviting other grades 
to visit their room during recess period to see their frieze illustrating 
“Parasols are for ladies;” the fourth grade assuming responsibility for the 
care of the library for two weeks; the library council with representatives 
from all the upper grades considering how to make the new library books 
easily accessible to all groups; the sixth grade planning an assembly pro- 
gram to present information gathered in social studies; teachers and chil- 
dren sharing information with parents; parents sharing information about 











Courtesy of Long Beach, California, Public Schools 
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Materials and talent are shared in a democratically 
organized school 


preschool experiences of children with teachers; and teachers sharing 
experiences with each other. A democratic school organization will tend 
to make this sharing a natural, easy outcome of group living. Such an 
atmosphere makes it easy for parents to find a useful place in the school 
life, and children come to expect sharing as the approved type of behavior. 


TEACHER EpUCATION KINDLES AN ENTHUSIASM 
FOR Democratic Livinc 


If we want schools that can serve the child, community, nation, and 
world, our teacher-education programs should be producing teachers who 
have the capacity to work in these areas. The qualities needed by teachers 
to be successful in achieving these purposes are similar. Such schools need 
teachers who can recognize and analyze problems—problems of child 
growth, problems of community or national living, or problems arising 
from the “one world” concept. Teachers are needed who can accept 
each child and value his contributions to group living. Schools that accept 
a broad field of service need teachers who can contribute to group think- 
ing and who will assume responsibility. Since teachers in action in a class- 
room tend to reflect the types of experiences that they have had in their 
preparation for teaching, these experiences should contribute to develop- 
ing socially literate teachers. 


[ 148 ] 
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A teacher who feels the importance and worth of each child so strongly 
that she reminds one lonely child, “Always remember, John, whatever 
happens, there is one person who is interested in you and who wants to 
know about you,” has evidently felt friendliness and a genuine concern 
for her welfare in her teacher-education experiences. A teacher who gives 
her children an opportunity to plan and work to improve health condi- 
tions in the school must have had some experience in working on socially 
significant problems. Teachers who help children decide what is impor- 
tant to them—who ask such questions as: “What are our reasons for de- 
ciding on a study of malaria at this time? What are the important things 
for us to read in newspapers? What is the most desirable way for you to 
spend your free choice time?” have probably been given opportunities to 
work out their own values. 

Activities in preservice and inservice education for teachers need to 
give them an opportunity to develop skills in the technics of democratic 
living and a belief in their importance. Teachers who are to help children 
to become socially literate must have experiences in working together 
toward the solution of common problems. If they are to help children 
see their local problems as part of the national scene, they need to under- 
stand how their own teacher-education program is contributing to the 
national program of education. They must be helped to think thru prob- 
lems reflectively and to develop an increasing concern for the effect that 
the solution of their individual and group problems has on others and on 
the national welfare. 


Preservice Programs Have a Responsibility 


Preservice education experiences may be democratic. They may be 
based on the needs of the prospective teacher, group planning w ith all may 
be encouraged, and a feeling of respect for individual capabilities and 
potentialities may be developed. In this way schools may better serve the 
nation. The crisis facing American education today is of such grave magni- 
tude that dynamic preservice programs are an urgent necessity. The world 
unrest makes it doubly critical that there be trained enough competent 
young people with democratic and world convictions to man the schools 
of our country. 


Purposes Stated 


If prospective teachers are to have opportunities to plan effectively, the 
college faculty needs to have a philosophy that regards planning as essen- 
tial. One such institution states its philosophy as follows: *® 

“Planning is essential fer effective work. There is need for next-step 


19 West Georgia College, Corrollton, Georgia. 
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plans and for long-term plans. We believe that those involved in the pro- 
gram of action should have a part in the planning. The college faculty 
meets for a week’s planning conference before school opens. An advisory 
system helps the faculty plan with students. Plans are made with local 
school trustees, with parents in community meetings, with children and 
teachers in near-by schools. 

“Plans are made so that people may work toward a common end; in 
order that all may have an opportunity for full participation and expres- 
sion. Greater participation leads to better plans and more enthusiastic 
support of them. 

“In a democracy education should be broad enough to include the 
economic problems of the whole family and community, since the kind 
of training which children get depends very largely upon their economic 
environment. Technics of group action directed toward improvement of 
the standard of living are important objectives for the teacher-education 
institution.” 


Community Service—a Requisite 


Prospective teachers in an institution with such purposes have many 
rich experiences working with children, teachers, and adults in the com- 
munity. They learn to be community workers while in school. They 
analyze their own needs and seek experiences in the school-community 
program that help them to grow in skill and understanding. They might 
be found engaged in such varied activities as: working with the public- 
health nurse in an immunization program, building playground equip- 
ment; working with adults in setting up cooperatives; or making a trip 
to the state department of education. The type of record they keep of 
their jobs is interesting.?° 


Activities Purpose Resources 
Monday afternoon _ Discuss and plan for each 
class meetings week—Decide on places 
to work 


Make a list of purposes 
Discuss trips that im- 
pressed us most 


Talked with To find out what we State Health Department 
Miss Smith at State could do about getting 
Health Department — typhoid shots for school 

children 


20 Part of record by Dorothy Jones, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia. 
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Time Spent 


Monday afternoons 
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Value to Self 


The success of our quar- 
ter’s work depended on 
our planning and work- 
ing together at these class 


Value to Others 


After planning, we went 
into communities know- 
ing where to start and 
more about how to work 





meetings with people 
Learned more about ser- 
vices of State Health De- 
partment 


We hoped to make im- 
munization possible for 
school children 


with Children 


Prospective teachers make many visits and observations in the labora- 
tory school. Some of these visits are under the direction of the educational- 
psy ‘chology class in which each makes a study of a chosen child; others 
are from a class in children’s literature. Before beginning student teaching, 
the students, college teachers, and principal of the laboratory school sit 
down together to think thru the purposes of the school as they have recog- 
nized them. One class, after much discussion, made the following list 
of purposes: 


Extensive Contacts 


1. To help children learn to live and work together 

2. To help children learn to think for themselves 

3. To encourage children to accept responsibility and do work well 

4. To give children an opportunity to participate in many kinds of 
activities 

5. To help children learn to use facts and skills to solve problems that 
seem important to them 


6. To help children grow good physical bodies 


One student’s account of a day’s observation shows how directed ob- 
servation was used to help her clarify values about the purpose of the 
elementary school.” 

“Our class met in the laboratory school to plan the day’s work. The 
idea of observing classes in the school was suggested by several in the class. 
Our instructor asked about some things we should look for as we observed 
the children at work. These were some of the things we decided to look 
for: pupil-teacher relationship, notice if a teacher guides or dictates, see 
the arrangement of material, observe habits of children and how they 
share responsibilities. As the above things never had occurred to me as 
being so important before, I decided to give special attention to them. 

“Upon entering the first- and second-grade room, I was surprised to 
see them using encv clopedias. Yes, I know you are saying, “These children 
are too young for that.’ I thought the same thing until I saw them carrying 


21 Myerle Myers, third year student, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia. 
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on very interesting and intelligent conversations about the pictures in 
these books. 

“I can’t leave this room without telling about the nice manners and 
good conduct they have in their room. As they talk with each other and 
as they share their materials, they move around very quietly and take into 
consideration their classmates so as not to disturb them. It is so surprising 
to see that children this young act so much better than some grown-ups do. 

“As we moved on, we got in on a sharing time in the eighth-grade 
room. This was interesting to me, as I had never had a ‘say-so’ in what 
I wanted to do at school, The day’s work was always dictated to me by 
a teacher. In this case the teacher said the least of anyone in the group. 
They planned for so many nice things besides their regular subjects, such 
as the cleaning of their room and the auditorium. They all talked very 
freely, yet were polite enough not to interrupt each other. I think this 
‘sharing time is one of the most important periods of the day, as it gives 
the students the chance to express their opinions and it makes them work 
better since they’re setting up their own plans. 

“After observing classes of this type, I can see where teachers have 
great opportunities to help our future Americans to fit into life so much 
better than some of the past generations have.” 


Experiences of Scope and Breadth 


At some time during this period of observation and participation, the 
prospective teacher works out with the college teacher and supervising 
teacher a list of experiences which she wants and needs. Some types of 
experiences which might be included are: 


1. Observing and participating in lunch period 

2. Becoming familiar with records that are kept by teacher and school 

3. Identifying self with class group by joining circle; listening to contri- 
butions of children to discover abilities, interests, needs, and leads to 
further work; contributing to group whenever possible. 

4. Gaining experience in evaluating progress of children by giving tests, 
keeping records of work done, making observations 

5. Conducting a planning time 

6. Attending community meetings. 


These experiences vary with the individual. The prospective teacher 
frequently checks her progress with the supervising teacher and with her 
college teacher. 

Thru many activities in their preservice education, prospective teachers 
are growing in skills needed for isolating and analyzing problems, in seeing 
local problems in a national setting, for proposing tentative solutions, and 
for working with others to secure better living for all. Some place in their 
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training prospective teachers gain an insight into the major national 
problems of their generation. They secure enough background to see these 
problems in their historical setting, so that their causes and effects are 
understood. They should emerge from their training with a growing 
philosophy about the institutions of American life, about standards and 
values accepted by the vast majority of us, about what is expected of an 
American citizen. 


Inservice Programs Provide for Learning 


As teachers work on the job, many opportunities present themselves 
that may be used to further a belief in democracy and to provide practice 
in the skills needed for democratic living. 

In some situations where the county is the unit of organization, teach- 
ers, the county-school superintendent, principals, and other county work- 
ers help to formulate school policy and activities at the county level. Sev- 
eral different types of organization may be used. A description of one 
such group follows: * 

The committee is composed of one representative from each school, 
both elementary and high school. This member is elected by each re- 
spective faculty and is responsible for bringing suggestions to the steering 
committee and for carrying back to his school information about the 
meetings. 

The committee has a central place in which it meets twice a month. 
The activities of each meeting are mimeographed and mailed the follow- 
ing day. This bulletin is posted in each principal’s office so that all the 
teachers in the school may see it. At regular faculty meetings in each 
school, the steering committee member is asked to make a report. 

The president of this organization is elected by the county teachers 
association, and the secretary-treasurer is elected by the steering com- 
mittee. The following subcommittees are set up in the steering com- 
mittee: program, social, publicity, professional books, art, music, and 
health. 

The standards listed below were set up by the steering committee at 
the first meeting in September. These objectives are being followed in 
the schools: 


. Plan programs for teacher’s meetings for the year 

. Secure a better understanding of child growth and development 
. Improve art and music, and make plans for a music festival 

. Work for community improvement 

. Beautify school campuses 

. Make good use of audio-visual aids 
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22 Steering Committee for Carroll County Schools. 











From staff planning comes improved school policy 


7. Improve lunchrooms 

8. Improve lighting in the schools 

9. Secure playground equipment 

10. See that outdoor toilets are properly cared for 
11. Plan socials for teachers 

12. Plan trips for teachers 

13. Notify teachers of campus events 

14. Plan workshop day 

15. Produce a play. 


In another county plans are under way for an inservice education com- 
mittee. This committee will have representatives from classroom teach- 
ers, the principals’ group, professional workers in the school, county board 
members, lay groups, and will include the county-school superintendent. 
The committee will have the responsibility of determining the needs for 
inservice education on a countywide basis, discussing the facilities for 
carrying on such a program, and giving a small executive committee the 
responsibility for setting up the year’s program. Individual schools will 
be encouraged to make their own plans for follow-up activities. For ex- 
ample, a reading clinic may be held in the county, at which time demon- 
strations are given, displays and exhibits are seen, and discussion takes 
place on various aspects of a reading program, An individual school 


23 Stephens County Schools, Georgia. 
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faculty will be encouraged to meet and evaluate their own reading pro- 
gram to see if they need to make any changes because of information 
gained at the reading clinic. 


Workshop as a Laboratory for Democracy 


Workshops have offered many teachers a valuable experience in plan- 
ning to secure information to help them carry out their responsibilities. 
A description of an off-campus workshop offers illustrations of the prac- 
tice in democratic living that it affords.?* 

This workshop group meets once a week for a four-hour period. The 
four-hour period is divided into three blocks of time during which a 
participant may: (a) Work on group problems such as: establishing a 
materials bureau, planning a school-community attack upon the nutrition 
problem, making studies of individual children, preparing a bulletin of 
science experiments, and planning improvements in the physical facilities 
of the schools; (b) Work in faculty groups on problems such as: de- 
veloping a plan for teachers to visit in neighboring schools, providing 
necessary materials for a program of creative expression, developing a 
usable health record for each child, and planning a community play night; 
(c) Have individual conferences with other participants or with members 
of the staff. [Staff members are available to work with faculty groups or 
with individual participants in their local situations on the mornings of 
workshop days;] (d) Play and sing together; (e) Work in the creative-arts 
laboratory; (f) Eat in the school lunchroom where a hot meal is served 
from 6:00 to 6:40; (g) Work on special committees such as the committee 
to edit the lunchroom paper, to plan recreation for participants, to evaluate 
the workshop, and to run the workshop library. 

The steering committee, made up of members chosen by the partic- 
ipants, acts as a clearinghouse for all proposed activities and formulates 
general policies for operating the workshop. Members of the staff plan 
together at frequent intervals and evaluate in terms of the individual 
participant’s ability to recognize group problems, to use factual data in 
solving these problems, and.to respect the opinions and value the con- 
tributions of others working with him on the problems. As teachers get 
together on a countywide basis and exchange experiences, they are broad- 
ening their interests and insights and thus becoming more valuable citizens 
of the nation and of the world. 


Supervision as Consultation between Peers 


Another factor in helping teachers grow thru inservice education ex- 
periences is having supervision that seeks to help isolate and solve com- 


24 Gwinnett County Workshop conducted by the University of Georgia. 
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mon problems. The philosophy of this type of supervision is given in 
the following account: * 

The philosophy of supervision in this state sounds so very simple and 
uninvolved—as simple as—‘joining hands with teachers, children, and all 
other members of a community who are interested in improving the qual- 
ity of living.” There is much involved in making that simple statement 
work because oftentimes teachers are insecure, afraid, and feel resentful 
toward the idea of any supervision. The first task of the supervisor is to 
help teachers overcome such attitudes. To do this takes time and patience 
if teachers are to understand that the supervisor has not come with a bag 
of tricks that she expects each teacher to perform, nor has she come to 
superimpose her own way of doing things. As supervisors are successful 
in gaining the confidence of teachers, more and more teachers are open- 
ing the way for them to lend guidance and help in the solving of prob- 
lems that teachers have. 

Early in the year the fifth-grade teacher asked the supervisor to help 
her plan how to make the classroom more attractive. They talked together 
about the different activities carried on in the classroom, and about the im- 
portance of creating a healthful environment for the children. They also 
discussed ways in which they might interest children in participating in 
the job to be done. 

As a result of this first conference, the teacher talked with the chil- 
dren and asked them to suggest ways in which the room might be made 
more comfortable and attractive. They decided to invite the supervisor 
and one or two parents to come for another planning session. At this time 
they made a list of their most outstanding needs: (a) place for coats and 
caps, (b) place to store art materials, and (c) reading center. 

As they made plans and started work to meet these immediate needs, 
they also began thinking and studying about any changes that needed 
to be made to make the room a healthier place in which to live. 

The supervisor and teacher had frequent conferences about the goals 
they were working toward and on their ways of working. The supervisor 
was able to make arrangements for the teacher and a few parents and 
students to visit a near-by school where teachers had already done much 
work in classroom improvement. She was also able to secure the services 
of a consultant from the local power company to check the light in the 
classroom to see if it was adequate. 

They planned together how the project might be evaluated in terms 
of actual improvements in the room, and in terms of increased skill in 
working together. They also made plans for having the children share 
in the evaluation. 


25 From accounts of supervisory training program and from accounts of supervisors at work 
in Georgia. 
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In another school one of the teachers asked the supervisor, “What can 
I do with John? He’s just transferred to this school in the third grade 
and he can’t read.” After some discussion they concluded that before any 
decision could be made, they needed more facts, They used various 
technics for gathering the desired information, and finally discovered the 
following pertinent facts: John was an eleven-year-old boy who had at- 
tended seven schools during the five years he had been in school. He had 
an IQ of 75, a reading level corresponding to first grade, and his vision 
in one eye was deficient. 

During the time the supervisor and teacher had been working together 
gathering information, the teacher had participated in several experiences 
that had helped her understand and accept John. She had done some 
professional reading, had visited in a school where an outstanding at- 
tempt was being made to provide for individual differences, and had 
attended a reading conference where much stress was placed on the im- 
portance of giving children success in reading. She was able to work with 
the county nurse and with John’s parents in having the visual deficiency 
corrected. She gradually accepted the fact that John’s background of 
experience and his ability were such that he could not be a successful 
reader at the third-grade level, but that he could find success and make 
progress at a lower level. She and the supervisor then worked together 
finding material with a low vocabulary load and high interest level. They 
also discussed the importance of having John feel accepted by the group 
and were able to help him make worthwhile contributions to the welfare 
of the group. 

In both these instances, the supervisor began work with the teacher on 
the problem that was recognized by the teacher. As they worked to- 
gether, gathering information and sharing responsibility, the viewpoints 
of both were changed to some extent. The teacher had much direct in- 
formation about the children in her room and about her local situation to 
contribute, and the supervisor was able to give examples from her ex- 
periences and to provide opportunities in inservice education that in- 
directly helped in the solution of the problems. Both teacher and super- 
visor recognized the importance of gathering facts before making a 
decision, of using all available information, and of evaluating the work 
done. 


Teacher Participation in Professional Meetings 


Teachers meetings can give opportunities for developing leadership 
and cooperative planning if those who are responsible see these possibilities. 
One supervisor writes an account of how a change was brought about 
in one county: 78 





26 Cherokee County, Georgia. 
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“Teachers meetings in our county have changed! Jontrast the prewar 
program with one of our 1947 models: 


PRE-VERSION 


Speech—‘A Teacher’s Opportunity To Serve’—Senator Doolittle of You- 
know County (One Hour—no less! ) 

Announcements and business (Another hour) 

Adjournment (The one bright spot in a dreary afternoon) 


POST-VERSION 


Musical program—-Students of Hostess School (15 minutes) 

Business (15 minutes) 

Group discussions (One Hour) (Take your choice of creative arts, 
manuscript writing, choral reading, or teaching high-school science) 

Refreshments and conversation (All the time you wish) 


“The change has come in answer to requests from teachers. Groups 
have been formed to discuss problems listed by teachers early in the year. 
Leaders for groups have been found in the local teachers organizations. 
This group includes teachers in the junior college, in the independent 
system in town, and in the county schools. Each month since the begin- 
ning some discussion groups have been continued and other new ones 
have been organized. 

“Valuable outgrowths of these meetings have been: Developing local 
leadership, learning to discuss problems intelligently, understanding school 
situations better by having monthly meetings in different schools, and 
becoming better acquainted with other cenchers during the social hour. 
Principals have organized into a group for planning for future develop- 
ments.” 

Our national problems require citizens capable of working together. 
We can only develop this quality on a local level. This illustration has 
shown us how three groups of teachers can poo) their resources to get 
something done. This technic is the same one sv critically needed by 
our nation. 

Teachers who participate in the kinds of activities described in this 
chapter will be conscious of the importance of developing social literacy 
in the pupils with whom they work, and will know many of the processes 
by which it is developed. These teachers will tend to recognize the im- 
portance of continual growth. They will be likely to seek opportunities 
to participate in study groups, and in other activities thru which they may 
continue to grow in understanding and in which they may practice the 
skills of democratic living. They w "ill be increasingly proficient i in analyz- 
ing the problems which face ‘them as professional workers and as in- 
dividuals. They will be able to understand local problems as having a 
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broader setting in national and world scenes and will be able to help 
develop a sense of responsibility for the national welfare among pupils. 


EVALUATION Puts SPOTLIGHT ON CHILDREN 


In evaluating the extent to which the elementary school serves the 
nation, we look for evidences that the children are growing and de- 
veloping as socially literate citizens. 

We would expect to see children becoming increasingly capable of 
self-direction, gaining ability in working independently, becoming pro- 
ficient in analyzing their own strengths and weaknesses. We would expect 
to see children who understand that freedom is an outgrowth of accepting 
responsibility. 

We would expect to see children gaining in poise as they gain experi- 
ence in problem-solving and as they understand their important position 
as members of the local and national group. We would expect these chil- 
dren to have a healthy pride in being an American citizen because of their 
understanding of the best that America stands for. 

In this school we would expect to see evidences of good human relation- 
ship—sharing and cooperation rather than selfishness and competition. 
We would expect this generation of boys and girls to develop into adults 
who are willing to meet racial and religious prejudice realistically, who 
are working to eliminate race discrimination, who are concerned about 
the way all people live and the kind of education they have. 

We would look for evidences that children are conscious that conflicts 
and routine procedures are best worked out by all of the group concerned, 
and that children can use good technics of group procedure. We would 
expect this generation of children to develop into adults who have higher 
standards of citizenship than is now the case. 


THE SCHOOLS SERVE THE NATION 


In summary, some of the characteristics of a democratic school organiza- 
tion are: 


An organization that promotes a feeling of mutual respect between all 
workers. These workers recognize that they are all working toward a 
common goal—building a school that meets individual community needs 
and national needs. 

An organization that provides an opportunity for parents, teachers, 
and pupils to share opinions and to work together to evolve a common 
philosophy of education. 
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An organization in which goals and procedures are set up by all con- 
cerned. 


An organization with a flexibility that makes a schedule the servant, 
rather than the master, of teachers and pupils. 


An organization in which provisions are easily made for sharing be- 
tween groups, for sharing equipment and materials, and for sharing special 
talents. 


An organization that calls in special workers to help in the solution of 
commonly recognized problems. 


An organization that uses evaluation as an integral part of each process 
and makes the experience of evaluation a means for further growth. 








ch Wrselues 
Let's Ask 0. Same 
After reading this chapter, we invite you to consider these questions: 


1. What are you doing in your school, in addition to teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, to serve the welfare of American democracy? 
2. What opportunities is your school giving children to develop social 
literacy? 
a. Are they having continuous and expanding experiences in accept- 
ing responsibility, making decisions, respecting others, sharing oppor- 
tunities, communicating their own ideas? 
b. Are they aware of what they are being educated for; in other 
words, is their learning purposeful? 
c. Are they having a chiatice to form the action patterns consistent 
with democratic living? 
d. Are they learning the technics of group action; in other words, do 
they have a share in planning their own activities; do they have 
chances to work together and to come out with group discussions; 
do they understand how working agreements are formed? 


3. What opportunities does your school give you to practice citizen- 
ship responsibilities and rights? 
a. Do you help plan faculty meetings? 
b. How do you feel about your supervisor? 
c. Does your faculty have a hand in developing school policy? 
d. Is your faculty organized to make continuous improvement in 
programs of learning? 
e. If your answers to these questions are no, how much responsibility 
are you going to accept for changing the situation? 


4. If you were designing a preservice program of education, what 
would you include, what qualities would you hope to develop among 
er teachers? 


. What qualities and understandings would you want a teacher of 
sme own child to have? How would you go ‘about developing these 
qualities and understandings in one who is now teaching? 

6. Would you want the same kind of teacher for your child if he were 
to live his life in Russia, India, or China instead of in the United States? 


7. Do you wish to know more about the school serving the nation? 
If so, we refer you to: 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
Leadership at Work. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1943. 
Commission on Teacher Education. Teachers for Our Times. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944. 
Educational Policies Commission, NEA. The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1941. 
Hopkins, L. Thomas. /nteraction—the Democratic Process. 1941. 
Koopman, G. R.; Miel, Alice; and Misner, P. J. Democracy in School 
Administration. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. 








CHAPTER V 
Citizens of the World 





Courtesy of Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools 


Beyond these walls—beyond this country, lies— 








Bird’4-Eye View 


Cuaprer V was developed by a center located near Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Many school systems participated in its development, and Stewart 
G. Cole, director of the Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education, 
served as consultant to the committee. 

This chapter deals with world understandings and completes the wheel 
of total school living for the individual. It is only in our lifetimes that 
world understanding has seemed important, and only in this decade has it 
become a necessity for the very existence of the individual and of our 
nation. 

Because world understanding or world citizenship represents a new 
purpose, we are less certain about what the elementary school can do to 
sérve this purpose. You will note again, however, that the activities, ma- 
terials, and principles having to do with child growth in the field of world 
understanding, and the principles governing the organization of the ele- 
mentary school for success in this area closely parallel those presented 
in previous chapters. A poll taken of adults recently disclosed the fact that 
three out of five believed there was nothing they could do to help develop 
world peace. This may be representative of our uncertainty about how the 
school can serve the world. 

We are deeply convinced that education represents tne most cor 
structive single force available to mankind everywhere to be used in the 

development of world under. 
standing. Therefore, it is high 
” time that we clarify our thinking 
and extend the process of de: 
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in order that all of us may identify higher purposes for education in serv- 
ing world understanding. In addition, we hope it will stimulate you to 
experimentation on how to get the job done. 


The committee which developed the chapter is: 
LAVONE A. HANNA, Chairman 
Supervisor of Curriculum Development, Long Beach Public 
Schools, Long Beach, California 
MRS. MAUDE E. BRINK 
Teacher, Whittier City Schools, Whittier, California 
STEWART COLE, Adviser to Chapter Five 
Executive Director, Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Educa- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 15, California 


ALTA GREGORY 
Principal, Guirado School, Whittier, California 


MURIEL C. HAMPTON 
Teacher, Arroyo Seco School, Pasadena, California 


FRANCES HEANEY 
Teacher, Madison School, Santa Monica, California 


LUCILLE HUFFMAN 
Teacher, Emery Park School, Alhambra, California 


HAROLD JUDSON 
Principal, McKinley School, Long Beach, California 


ALYCE MAY SISSON 
Teacher, Ynez School, Alhambra, California 


ALMA WORLEY 
Teacher, McKinley School, Long Beach, California 
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Organizing the Elementary School 
To. fewe the World 


The advent of the Atomic Age has necessitated a new emphasis in edu- 
cation. Teaching the peoples of the world how to live and work together 
for peace becomes the number one task of the schools. It calls for new 
content, new methods, and a different organization from that usually 
found in elementary schools thruout the nation. 


GUIDES FOR SERVICE TO THE WORLD 


The principles found valuable in organizing the school to serve the 
child, the community, and the nation are also useful in organizing the 
school to serve the world. Restated, with somewhat different emphasis, 
these principles are as follows: 


The organization of the school must be flexible to permit ex- 
perimentation on the part of creative teachers, adjustment of the 
program to meet individual differences, and consideration of com- 
munity, national, and world problems as they arise. 


If learning is to take place, educational experiences must be purposive 
and related to the life experiences of the child. When programs of learn- 
ing are so narrow that going to school loses its significance as a part of 
living, children look forward to the end of the day or the end of the year 
so they can start living. Programs in which children have an opportunity 
to help plan what they will “study and how they will work are rich with 
opportunities for fruitful educative experiences. School takes on new 
interest when programs are flexible so that children may work happily 
at their own rate, take excursions into the community to satisfy their 
curiosity and gain insight about their environment, develop units of work 
in terms of their own needs and interests, or make other adjustments in the 
program to facilitate goal-satisfying activities. Flexible equipment which 
permits activities of many kinds and small group organization, and flexible 
programs which encourage children to study problems of real significance 
to them are necessary for child growth, community living, and social 
literacy. 
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The organization of the school must find time for those things 
which are of first importance. 


If the number one task of the school is to educate for world under- 
standing, then the school must give first priority to the cultivation of 
human relationships. This “R” is of even greater importance than the 
“3 R’s,” yet it has received little time or attention in the school’s organiza- 
tion. Schools fail to live up to their obligations unless they provide time 
for children to learn to work and play together and to respect each child 
for his unique worth regardless of race, nationality, or background. 


The organization of the elementary school to serve the world 
must change as social conditions change and as new knowledge is 
gained on child growth and development. 


Education in the Atomic Age, if it is to serve the needs of boys and 
girls, cannot be the same as education in prewar years. Recent inventions 
and discoveries have created demands and exerted pressures which the 
school is obligated to meet. For example, it is now within the power of 
man to destroy himself completely or to produce almost unlimited power 
and wealth. The speed of transportation and communication have reduced 
the world to a oneness undreamed of a short time ago. In fact, so fast is 
travel today that hours have become a more meaningful measurement 
of distance than miles. These and other scientific discoveries make it 
necessary that children develop a social consciousness and an appreciation 
for the social implications of these changes. It is essential that they under- 
stand the interdependence of their world and the likenesses existing be- 
tween peoples of different nationalities and different races. New maps 
and globes and new audio-visual and reading materials are needed to help 
boys and girls understand the oneness of their world. Ways of working 
together, doing group thinking, and carrying out group decisions must 
be incorporated into teaching procedures so that human relationships are 
promoted. Only by living in a changing classroom can children be con- 
ditioned to live in a changing world. 


The organization of the elementary school to serve the world 
must be one which puts human relationships first and which pro- 
vides a school environment where the satisfactory social adjust- 
ment of all pupils is of primary consideration. 


Schools which do not respect the dignity of each individual child within 
the classroom cannot teach children to be concerned with the rights of 
people in far-distant lands. Classrooms which put human relationships first 
provide opportunities for each child to gain a feeling of success and 
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achievement, to belong, to be loved and appreciated, to be recognized as 
having something worthwhile and unique to contribute to the welfare of 
the group, and to feel secure because he is appreciated for himself regard- 
less of his race or nationality, his religion, or his socio-economic status. 

Living and working together in a democratic classroom provide many 
opportunities for children to grow in their ability to make satisfactory 
personal adjustments as they share in the planning of their experiences 
and activities; express themselves thru rhythm, music, art, dramatic play, 
verse, prose, or oral speech; and engage in such group activities as research, 
construction, dramatization, games, panels, orchestration, and the paint- 
ing of murals. In a democratic classroom, status and prestige rest upon 
one’s contribution to the welfare of the group and not upon one’s facility 
with verbal symbols, the color of one’s skin, or the social and economic 
status of one’s parents. 


The school must recognize as one of its primary purposes the 
development of a one-world concept on the part of the boys and 
girls whom it seeks to educate. 


Each teacher and each school must re-examine the purposes and pro- 
cedures used with reference to living in a new world, This is important, 
for the school’s objectives determine what is to be taught and how it is 
taught. Schools which accept the responsibility for developing world 
citizens must therefore ask themselves: What understandings, attitudes, 
and skills must a person possess to be an effective world citizen? Having 
defined its objectives in specific behavioral terms, the school can then 
provide activities for achieving them. Specifically, the school which has as 
its basic objective the development of intelligent and competent world 
citizens strives to develop boys and girls who— 


Believe in the dignity of man and the equality of all people; 


Understand and appreciate the likenesses and differences which exist 
among racial, national, and religious groups; 


Recognize that peace is only possible when people and nations work to- 
gether wholeheartedly in achieving common goals, 


Understand the interdependence of the world economically and socially; 
Recognize the special responsibility of the United States because of its 


democratic heritage, wealth, and power to lead in building the peace and 
unity of the world. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEVELOPS BEHAVIOR NEEDED BY A 
Wor.ip CitizEN 
The school which is organized to serve the world and which takes 
seriously its responsibility of developing a one-world concept in the minds 
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of its pupils thus must keep its program flexible, change as social condi- 
tions change, provide time for those things of most importance, give 
primary consideration to the development of human relationship, and 
define its purposes carefully. The work of the elementary school in de- 


veloping the quality of behavior needed by an effective world citizen 
is fivefold. 


Developing Belief in the Dignity and Equality of All Men 

Altho the school has a major responsibility in training the youth of 
the United States for world citizenship, teachers as persons are often as 
opinionated as other adults. It is therefore often necessary for them to re- 
educate themselves before they can help their pupils to a belief in the 
dignity of man and the equality of all people. Every action and judgment 
of the teacher must reflect genuine belief in the intrinsic worth of all 
races and nationalities if children are to develop this feeling. Teachers 
must replace inaccurate and meager information with a real desire to 
discover man’s true worth thru scientific facts and a realization that to 
educate one’s self is much more difficult than to educate others. They 
must be convinced that only education to develop responsibility will keep 
the world on the path to freedom. Knowledge of the aims and policies of 





Courtesy of Chattanooga, Tennessee, Junior High School 


A world inheritance of books, words, dress, customs 
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other nations will lead to appreciation for next-door neighbors. Under- 
standing the relationship of man to his environment leads to an under- 
standing of national and racial traits. 

Those who teach a mixed social group find that they grow socially with 
the children. They learn that the finest mind or character in the class is 
not always Caucasian, that an Oriental child is not born a Stoic, that 
Negro children are not lazy, nor Jewish children aggressive. Stoicism is 
acquired thru study, practice, and environment; laziness or indifference is 
the product of an education in which the child sees little value, or of a 
standard of living too low to maintain physical fitness; and aggression 
results from frustrations for which the child is trying to compensate. 
Likewise, opinions, prejudices, and attitudes are the — of environ- 
ment and experiences. 

Altho race and religious intolerance are seldom present in first- and 
second-year children, ‘seeds of prejudice may have been planted even 
before children start to school. Petty name calling, slurs, and snubbing 
often appear in the third year unless children receive careful guidance. 
All evidences of prejudice must be weeded out in primary years if the 
next generation is to live at peace with its neighbors, for such early prej- 
udices are likely to fester and result in hate, bigotry, and persecutions. 


Thru Democratic Environments 


As discussed in Chapters III and IV, no procedure for developing a 
belief in the dignity of man and the equality of all people is so fruitful 
as the democratic classroom. The democratic way of life must saturate 
all classroom activity. Every child must come to realize that every free- 
dom has a compensating responsibility, must learn to contribute to the 
success of each group activity, must respect the ability and opinion of 
his classmates, and must be convinced that the finest results come from 
group cooperation. 

Opportunities must be found so that all children feel that they have 
something to contribute to the welfare of the group that is unique. Each 
child must feel the satisfaction which comes from being wanted, the joy 
of successfully completing a task which is important to others, the sense 
of belonging to the group and of being appreciated and wanted. When 
Joe is able to gain group recognition and hold the interest of the class by 
bringing a collection of sea shells to the room, he no longer finds it neces- 
sary to be a bully on the playground. Gloria, a little Mexican girl, brings 
an appreciation for nature and an eye for color into art periods and class 
discussions. Bobby, a Negro, has a natural grace and rhythm that is re- 
flected in music, athletics, art, dancing, and dramatization. Nakao, of 
Japanese parentage, brings to the class an appreciation for delicate shad- 
ings and lines, love of beauty, and a desire for perfection. Contributions 
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such as these should be sought and utilized. Thru them the child gains 
status in his group and a sense of personal satisfaction which might other- 
wise be denied him. As each child learns how he can contribute to the 
daily living of his friends, he finds it is no longer necessary to discharge 
his tensions thru hatred and prejudice. 

In a democratically controlled classroom the activities are related to 
the children’s purposes and are sufficiently challenging so that the energies 
of the pupils are directed to the solution of dale problems. In this kind 
of classroom children develop habits of self-analysis, self-discipline, co- 
operation, concern for the rights of others, responsibility, and critical 
thinking. The organization of the classroom should encourage the ac- 
ceptance of all as an integral basis of fellowship. Class problems should 
be attacked from the angle of “What happened and why?” The ques- 
tions, “Who started it?” and “Who was to blame?” foster narrowness 
and defeat. 

Classroom activities should prepare the individual child to accept respon- 
sibilities and to bring them to a satisfactory conclusion. Boys and girls 
should get valuable practice in the technics of group or committee work 
and have numerous opportunities to serve as leaders or followers; to refine 
ideas or efforts in light of criticism from the group; to share materials and 
ideas with others in order that group ends may be achieved; and to find 
personal satisfaction in whatever makes for the welfare of the group. 

The rich and varied experiences afforded by the activity program pro- 
vide children with an opportunity to gain skill in using ‘the technics of 
democratic living and a will to live democratically. The cooperation of 
a group of second- -year children, for example, in building an airport, 
produces group interests and responsibilities for each child. Need for 
knowing about the activities of the airport calls for an excursion to the 
local airport, and interest in community activities follows. From many 
excursions into the comunity and the contacts which they make with 
community workers while developing a unit of work, children come to 
understand that cooperative effort is needed in all community activities 
just as it is needed in the classroom. They begin to sense that as one grows 
up his group widens and that larger groups bring new responsibilities. 


Thru Analyzing Group Social Structure 


The capable teacher is cognizant of the social composition of her class 
and supplements observation with data from sociographs, social distance 
technics, and other scientific aids for discovering the relationships de- 
veloping in her classroom. Such aids are necessary tools of the conscien- 
tious teacher who seeks to know all she can about the social structure of 
her class so that she can help the children in making satisfactory adjust- 
ments and in establishing good relationships. 
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The sociogram or “Friendship Pattern of the Class” is one of the sim- 
plest technics for discovering the social composition of a classroom.’ This 
method of study helps to indicate friendships which are developing, chil- 
dren who have no friends and have not adjusted satisfactorily, “stars of 
attraction” about whom the other children revolve, and social aspirations 
and frustrations of boys and girls in the group. The social structure of 
any class may be diagramed by asking the children to write down the 
names of not more than five very close friends. Kindergarten and first- 
year children may play the game ‘by whispering to the teacher the names 
of their best friends. A diagram of the class with double connecting lines 
showing mutual friendship, and arrows showing a one- way friendship 
which is not reciprocated, reveals the stars of attraction, the isolated, the 
pairs, and the cliques. 

The sociogram helps the teacher to check her own judgments. The 
diagram of itself will not help the situation. Inferences must be drawn 
and measures taken to improve the poor relationship which the sociogram 
reveals. Because Elton seems to be an isolate, he should be given respon- 
sibilities thru which he may gain group approval. Opportunities should 
be found for Jean and Lois to work with those for whom they have 
revealed a desire for friendship; seating in the room may be changed ac- 
cording to friendships or lack of friendship shown on the diagram, 
guidance on the formation of small groups may be gained; and an analysis 
of why a child is not liked by his classmates may furnish clues to the 
teacher for working with the child so as to give him status and recogni- 
tion. Many teachers believe that sociograms if used in the primary years 
would help to discover potential isolates before adjustment problems 
develop. 

Thru Dramatization 


Dramatization is an excellent technic for binding a class together. The 
simple stories, The Twelve Sillies, Horace, Goldilocks, Ask Mr. Bear, 
and Billy Goats Gruff easily develop into more complicated attempts in 
the intermediate years. The main object, for example, in portraying the 
Billy Goats Gruff is to be a convincing goat. No one thinks of the color, 
race, class, or religion of the participant. 

Short stories portraying how people feel can be dramatized by older 
children. Excerpts from books can likewise be used in developing manee 
and appreciations. The Yearling by Rawlings, is a charming story, i 
Florida “cracker” dialect, of the love of nature developed in a wae 
people. Two Is a Team by Beim, tells the story of a colored boy and a 


1 For a detailed description of this method, see Merle H. Elliott, “Patterns of Friendship in 
the Classroom,” Progressive Education, Vol. 18, November 1941, p. 383-90, and Willard C. Olson, 
“The Improvement of Human Relations in the Classroom,” Childhood Education, Vol. 22, 
March 1946, p. 317-25. 
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white boy who play together after school. Caddie Woodlawn by Brink, 
using real people and authentic background, depicts the exciting story 
of pioneering in Wisconsin. My Mother Is the Most Beautiful Woman in 
the World, a Russian folk tale by Reyher, is based on an old Russian 
proverb, “We do not love people because they are beautiful, but they 
seem beautiful to us because we love them!” 

Action and dramatized songs are exciting to both intermediate and 
primary children. “The Pony Ride,” “The Little Gray Pony,” “See How 
['m Jumping,” “Jacky Frost,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Fashions in Foot- 
wear,” “Swiss Ski Song,” and other similar songs promote participation 
and appreciation on the part of children in the primary years. “The Old 
Man,” “Pompey,” “The Three Pirates,” “Barnyard Song, ” “Qld Woman 
and the Pig,” “Tailor and the Mouse,” “Sleeping Beauty,” “Oh No, John, 
No,” “Saucy Sailor,” “Scandinavian Ballads” are but a few of the musical 
desmeiinationn enjoyed in the intermediate years. Children love them. 
They appreciate and work enthusiastically with anyone who can add to 
the success of the venture. 

Whether in art, music, or dramatization, it is important that the crea- 
tive spirit of children be free. By “doing,” “giving of themselves,” or 
creating a character, any child can overcome physical, racial, and religious 
consciousness in himself and his associates. The process of identifying one’s 
self with the feelings of another thru creative dramatics offers tremendous 
opportunities for growth in understanding the way the other person feels. 
If selections are made wisely, the whole span of social, religious, and 
economic problems may be utilized. 


Thru Studying Great Men and Women 


Whatever the method of instruction employed, biographies of great 
men and women can be used to supplement the teaching and to point 
out that great leaders have been produced by all nations and races, and 
that individuals are valued for their unique contributions and intrinsic 
worth, not primarily for the color of their skin, their nationality, or their 
economic status in life. Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson, serves 
as a stimulant to research in the intermediate years. It is factually authentic 
and with teacher interpretation can be used with primary children. It con- 
tains the biographies of Aesop, the ugly slave who told beautiful fables; 
Hans Christian Andersen, the son of a poor shoemaker in Denmark, who 
wrote fairy tales; Simon Bolivar, a wealthy Venezuelan aristocrat, who 
spent his life fighting for the freedom of his country; John Brown, a 
farmer, who gave his life trying to destroy slavery; Thomas Carlyle, a 
poor farmer who wrote defending the dignity of all labor; and Confucius, 
the son of a poor Chinese family, who started a school and influenced the 
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entire world with the wisdom of his writings. Every page of this book is 
an inspiration and a challenge. 

Great American Negroes by Ben Richardson, has a wealth of informa- 
tion about contemporary personalities—popular and classical musicians, 
athletes, scientists, educators, politicians, and ministers, Heroes of Peace 
by Ethel C. Chamberlain, contains brief, story-like biographies of ex- 
plorers, scientists, educators, and inventors. Among them is the story of 
Verbeck, friend of New Japan. Heroes Every Child Should Know, edited 
by H. W. Mabie, is selected material from authoritative literature. The 
heroes included are both fictitious and historical. Perseus of Olympus, 
and Daniel and David from the Bible are followed by King Arthur and 
Sir Galahad. American heroes precede the final selection, “The Story of 
Father Damien,” an inspiring story of brotherly love. Against All Odds, 
Pioneers in South America by Marion F. Lansing, contains vivid biog- 
raphies of a few of the men who adventured into South America to open 
up the continent. Lansing has also written Great Moments in Science, 
Great Moments in Freedom, and Great Moments in Exploration. 

Audio-visual materials are particularly rich in presenting in an in- 
teresting manner the lives of great men. Among the filmstrips available are 
Marco Polo, Magellan, Cortez, Columbus’ Boyhood, and Columbus Dis- 
covers Asnevies. A series of recordings entitled, “Romance of the Ranchos” 
are choice story-biographies of leaders in Early California—Joseph Chap- 
man, Azusa Dalton, Jedediah Smith, Joaquin Murieta, Don Juan Temple, 
Phinneas Banning, and the Carrillo family. Motion pictures suitable for 
young children are becoming more and more available. Three excellent 
films available and useful with older children are: Louis Pasteur: The 
Benefactor, Mark Alfred Carleton—Forgotten Victory, and the Story 
of Dr. Carver. 


Thru Books of Many Kinds 


Story books, like biographies, help children to understand the personal 
problems of children and adults whom they have never seen. Friends, 
met on the pages of a book, become ambassadors of goodwill for the 
people of the land or culture they portray in the story. Primary children 
should be familiar with many simple stories of children from other lands. 
They are well liked by little ‘children who beg for them to be reread again 
and again. The new ‘books for intermediate children are delightful and 
vary greatly in subjectmatter, location, and degree of difficulty. 

There are so many books for any age and any phase of social growth 
that the difficulty is in choosing. Only a few can be mentioned here. The 
Violin Detectives by Lockwood, for boys from seven to ten is the story 
of a rough carpenter who improved his work so much that he became 
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an expert violin-maker. He came to the United States as an emigrant 
from Italy and by his honesty and love of his work, became an authority 
on violins, chosen to do the most delicate repairs on priceless instruments. 
Shuttered Windows by Florence Means, shows children that dignity and 
nobility can be found in any race and that achievement is more often the 
product of environmental factors than of the superiority of one race over 
another. Waterless Mountain by Laura Armer, and The Navajo Bluebird 
by Anne Clark, are stories of the American Indian which bring home to 
children thru the descriptions of their customs and tribal beliefs, the 
innate nobility of a people and the respect and appreciation which is 
their due. Girls enjoy One Hundred Dresses by Eleanor Estes, the charm- 
ing and touching story of a little girl who ‘escaped into the world of 
imagination to satisfy her longing for the pretty clothes which would 
give her status in her group. 


Thru Community Cooperation 


The most important function of “organizing the elementary school 
for living and learning” is to assure the wholesome, all-round growth of 
its children. In some communities where there is a large foreign or 
minority group, the children suffer in their educational growth because 
of lack of parental understanding and appreciation for what the elemen- 
tary school is doing. The school, therefore, has the task of educating the 
parents as well as the children to recognize the principles of democratic 
living. If a good job has been done of school-community living, the planks 
for world citizenship have been laid and the problems of prejudice and 
misunderstanding among groups never arise. 

In the Mexican-American community in one California city, a real ex- 
periment in cooperative planning and living has been carried on which 
has greatly furthered human relationships. The school realized that most 
problems could be eliminated if the parents were given an opportunity 
to come to school to share and exchange ideas. In this way all would be 
working together, trying to understand ‘the likenesses of all human beings. 

To ay this type of | program functional and meaningful to all people, 
a special tvpe of adult training for this community was set up in the 
elementary school. Community singing and dancing were provided at the 
school for all age levels. Interesting films w ere shown to help the Mexican 
people interpret American life as “well as to understand their own back- 
ground. School and community dinners were sponsored so that all had 
a chance to participate in one or more of the following: making attractive 
booths, displaying and selling American and Mexican food, displaying 
needlework and handicraft, playing i in the Mexican orchestra during the 
dinner, planning and buying the food, working on a committee, and 
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learning to use wisely the money earned so that it would help both the 
school and the community. 

Classes in “Americanization” and “English for Spanish-Speaking People” 
were organized. Each class tried to find the needs of the individual and 
then analyze them, both individually and by group participation. The class 
was made to feel that each person was just as important in this w orld as 
the other, and that interchanging ideas enriched the school and com- 
munity. This type of teaching technic seemed to help to clarify the con- 
flicts and differences and to bring about a broader knowledge and under- 
standing of living and learning together. 

Later, a Mexican-American PTA was organized which took the respon- 
sibility of setting up its own school cafeteria. All children were fed a 
well-balanced lunch at noon. A committee was formed to investigate 
homes that needed financial aid, and the PTA took care of the needy. 
They also sponsored a milk program for the children. The school nurse 
made a study of the effect of proper nutrition on the children and kept 
a complete record of each family before and after the meals were served. 
Her findings showed that the children had overcome fatigue, their at- 
tendance was much better, their attitude in the classroom had improved, 
and no truant cases have occurred since this program began to function. 
The children’s school work had improved and there was a better attitude 
among teachers, parents, and children. 

Other community projects taken over by the school and PTA were: 
the improvement of roads, the installation of water plugs and light meters, 
and a bond drive thru which many parents were shown how to bank and 
save their money. 

An active coordinating council was later set up for the community. 
This committee was composed of people representing the Catholic Wel- 
fare Bureaus and Churches, teachers and administrators of the school, 
doctors, Bureau of Public Assistance, Placement Unit, Social Service, 
California State Youth Authority, Probation Department, County Sheriff 
Department, and the Children’s Hearing and Speech Clinic, as well as 
patrons from the community. The council has aided in helping the school 
and community analyze problem cases, as well as in helping the Mexican- 
American people work out their own personal problems. 

Educational and recreational plans were drawn up for the summer which 
included baseball, Ping-pong, volleyball, dancing, picnic facilities, garden- 
ing, crafts, Americanization, English classes for Spanish-speaking people, 
and sewing for all age groups. This program was organized with the co- 
operation of the teachers, the parents in the community, and school and 
country administrators. Each has had an opportunity to contribute from 
his experience and interests to this basic program. 











Courtesy of All the Children, 38th Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New York 


Canton, Ohio or Canton, China—little girls sing 


Thru this program the Mexican-American people have learned how to 
participate, plan, and organize various types of activities. They have 
learned how to interchange their cultural heritage with American living 
and have found that each person has much to offer. This training has 
created a great deal of interest and understanding among parents, children, 
teachers, and community. They have learned cooperatively to work out 
many difficult problems. This understanding has set up a stronger feeling 
of self- -respect and a desire for wholesome living and learning. 


Developing an Understanding of the Likenesses and Differences 
between Various Cultural Groups 


All children are naturally curious about people who differ from them. 
Their curiosity can lead to understanding and appreciation as they learn 
that in the things that are important, people are basically alike, and that 
differences are due to environment and culture. Thru their study of dif- 
ferent cultures, children soon realize that regardless of where people live, 
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they live in families, build houses, raise food, make clothing, enjoy games 
and recreation, produce and exchange goods and services, transport and 
communicate, worship, create, and appreciate the beautiful. People differ 
in the way they do these things. It is because of these differences that they 
are interesting and have made contributions to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Thru a study of other people and other cultures, children gain an 
understanding that no race and no nationality is superior to any other, 
physically or intellectually. 


Thru Real or Imaginary Trips to Other Countries 


One way to teach children about the people and customs of other 
countries is to make a visit to that country. Children have great imagina- 
tions. They can make a trip to a country thru books, talks, stories, or 
pictures. Children love the drama of a trip and will enter enthusiastically 
into the study of each country visited, if they feel they can have an actual 
part in it. 

An eighth-grade class in Whittier, California, decided to take a trip 
to the Philippine Islands. They had just finished a unit on avaition and 
were eager to use their know ledge i in planning a trip by air. To motivate 
their study and prepare them hor what they would see in the Philippines, 
the teacher put many interesting pictures on the bulletin board: the old 
walled city in Manila, an inter -island steamer, floating coconuts down the 
river, the Ifagan rice terraces, sailboats and bancas, an old Moro tower, 
General MacArthur sailing into Manila Bay to retake the islands, and 
Magellan’s Galleon. Each picture caused much comment and many ques- 
tions, Particularly were the children interested in Magellan’s Galleon and 
the story which the teacher told of his death on the island of Mactan. 
Interest soared as the children planned what they would see and do while 
in the Philippines. 


Verna: I should like to visit the City of Cebu, just as Magellan did. I 
should like to sail up the narrow channel as he did and visit his monument. 

Jack: Id like to see the growing cross. 

Marie: I would like to visit a Filipino home and find out, for myself, 
if they are still as kind and hospitable to strangers as they were in Ma- 
gellan’s time. 

Kenneth: I would like to go to Manila. I’d like to find out just why 
they wanted their independence. 

Henry: I have a picture in my book which shows rice terraces in the 
mountains. I’d like to visit them. 

Patricia: The Philippines are in the torrid zone. I should think it would 
be very hot over there. You wouldn’t want to climb mountains in that heat. 

Henry: It wouldn’t be very hot in the mountains. The higher up you 
go the cooler it gets. 
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Teacher: I should like to visit their schools. 

John: They must have airplanes. We have a picture on the bulletin board 
showing a banca. It would be fun to ride on one of them. 

Ted: Do they have rickshaws like China and Japan? 

Teacher: Let’s make a list of the places we should like to visit and the 
things we need to know. 


The list as it appeared on the board contained the following points of 
interest: Magellan’s Monument; Cebu; the rice terraces; the old walled 
city—Fort Santiago; Corregidor; government building in Manila; trans- 
portation by means of ships, trains, airplanes, native conveyances; Filipino 
homes and costumes; amusements, occupations, products; people; geog- 
raphy and climate; art; churches. 


Teacher: If we are going to the Philippine Islands, we have many things 
to think about first. Does anyone know what these are? 


Kenneth: My Uncle Fred went over to the Philippine Islands with the 
Army. He just boarded a transport and went. Couldn’t we do the same? 


Teacher: I am afraid not. We are not in the Army. We are private citi- 
zens and will have to make all of our own decisions. Who can tell me what 
we have to do? 


Verna: I think we should decide how we are going and then send for 
our tickets. 


Jack: We might fly out. My uncle is with a pineapple company. He 
flew out last summer. 


Teacher: How else might we go? 


(Here the children had a discussion on the different means of transporta- 
tion. They still agreed they wanted to fly.) 


Teacher: Before anyone can enter a foreign country he has to prove 
his citizenship. Can anyone tell me how this is done? 
Kenneth: He can show his birth certificate, can’t he? 


Jack: My uncle had to have a passport. He had to send to Washington 
for it. 


Teacher: Jack, will you find out about passports, where we get them, 
and just why we need them? 


Jack’s report on passports, how they are obtained, their uses, who issues 
them, and the information they contain resulted in the pupils deciding 
to make their own passports. They used kodak pictures for passport pic- 
tures and asked their parents for ‘their family history. They made seals, 
and appointed one member of the class to be Secretary of State. He signed 
all of the passports and affixed the seals. 

Information was needed about the number of pounds of baggage each 
could take on the plane and the kind of clothing needed on the trip. This 
necessitated finding out about the climate on the Philippines and the kind 
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of hotels and houses they have. Each pupil made a suitcase or traveling 
bag out of cardboard which later was used as a cover for his diary. Proper 
baggage stickers and labels were made to put on the suitcases and bags. 

The class decided to work in committees so that they could go more 
places and see more things. They used books and magazines which the 
teacher provided and found other material in the public library. The 
audio-visual department was combed for study prints, slides, stereographs, 
and motion pictures on the Philippines. Since the teacher had lived in the 
Philippines for twenty years, her information was constantly sought. 

After days of research, the committees were ready to report. One group 
of six, three boys and three girls, went to Cebu. They gave their reports 
in the form of a panel. Betty took Mactan Island. She first gave a geograph- 
ical description of the island and then told about Magellan’s Monument. 
She told about the industries on the island which include the Standard Oil 
Company’s and Texaco Company’s installation and storage tanks, and the 
Philippine Refining Corporation which makes coconut oil. 

The committee which had elected to study the government reported 
enthusiastically about the way the United States had helped the Filipinos 
prepare for self-government. They reported that the Americans had not 
only taught the Filipinos how to operate their own government and busi- 
nesses, but that American schoolteachers had taught the people on the 
various islands to speak a common language as well as to speak English. 
In concluding their report, the committee agreed that all people want 
freedom and their own government, and that the freedom of the Philip- 
pines is an example of how peoples of different cultures can work together 
to promote the democratic way of life. 

Billy began his report with the query: “Do any of you know what 
copra is?” He then told how the Filipinos pick the coconuts, dry the 
meat, and sell it to the factory; how it is taken to the factory on inter- 
island steamers and large bancas. He compared the coconut plantations 
in the Philippines to the orange groves in California. He gave a descrip- 
tion of the manufacture of coconut oil and finished with, “You use some 
coconut oil every time you wash your face with soap.” 

In describing the homes of the Filipinos and comparing them with her 
own, Martha said, ““They make their homes of bamboo and nipa because 
that is the kind of material that is the easiest and cheapest for them to get. 
It would be very expensive for us to make a house of bamboo. One of 
these houses lasts about five years, so every five years the Filipinos have 
a nice new home. The floors are made of split bamboo poles to allow the 
air to circulate more freely. That tends to keep the houses cool.” 

Ted’s report was on farms. “I have been reading about rice terraces, 
and I know now why the Filipinos have such small farms.” He told about 
plowing in mud with a carabao, how each rise seedling has to be planted 
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by hand in the mud, and how the terrace has to be kept filled with water 
for three months while the rice is growing. He described the Banue Rice 
terraces on Luzon. “In one place there are 129 terraces up the side of the 
mountain. It was a great engineering feat to build these so that each could 
be supplied with water. The springs used are sometimes many miles 
away. The water is brought to the rice terrace by bamboo tubes. There 
are miles and miles of these bamboo water tubes all thru the mountains.” 
He told about the rice fields in the lowlands; how the people have con- 
structed many miles of irrigation ditches to supply them with water. He 
closed with the statement, “We had rice pudding for dinner last night. 
My mother bought the rice in a cellophane sack. It was shipped to Whittier 
from the Philippines.” 

Jack reported that he had gone to the water front to see what they 
were loading on the ships. “There were large freighters from all over the 
world tied up at the piers.” He told how the cargo was loaded and un- 
loaded and who did the work. He said, “They handle the cargo in the 
Philippines just the same as we do here except that the F ilipinos carry the 
huge sacks on their backs instead of on their shoulders as our stev edores 
do.” One boat he watched was unloading boxes, and upon investigation 
he found they contained shoes, dried milk, cotton material, dishes, glass- 
ware, kitchen utensils, etc. Another boat was loading hemp and lumber. 

The question period following the reports showed that interest had 
grown and understanding developed as the children gained insight into 
the problems of their new friends. They learned that what seemed pic- 
turesque and strange was done for a purpose, and was the natural and 
logical thing to do in that environment and with the resources found there. 


Joe: You said the Filipinos build their bamboo and nipa houses without 
using nails, Is that true? How do they put them together? 


Martha: They use rattan. It is a vine which grows in the forests. It can 
be tied just like string but is very strong. 


Joe: How do they hold the roof on? 
Martha: They tie it on, too. 


Joe: I'd like to try to build a bamboo house. | don’t believe it would 
stand just tied together, but I’d like to try it. 

Eugene: Ted, I want to know just how they get the water up to the rice 
terraces on the side of the mountain. Water can’t run uphill. 


Ted: The spring is on the side of the hill, near the top. It is carried to 
the terraces by means of bamboo tubes. 


Eugene: I'd like to see if it can be done. 
(Ted went to the board and drew a picture to demonstrate.) 


Frank: I thought the Filipino was a small person. How can he carry a 
sack of rice? 


Jack: They are small people, but they are very strong. 
Jean: Why don’t we build a Filipino house and race terrace? 
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The children agreed with Jean’s suggestion, committees were formed, 
and the plans for work outlined. The children who worked on the bamboo 
house found that twigs from a poplar tree worked very well. They nailed 
the four corner posts to a small board to make it steady, but they tied 
everything else together with twine. The walls were made of woven grass. 
This was a difficult task until they found a palm tree near the school, 
which they were given permission to use. When they discovered for them- 
selves how to weave the palm back into the pattern to make a smooth 
side, they were delighted and new interest was created. The nipa roof 
was the last section to be completed. The teacher showed them how to 
cut the grass and keep it damp so they could work with it more easily. 
The roof was finally adjusted and tied securely, The girls waxed and 
polished the floor until it gleamed in fine Filipino fashion. 

When the bamboo house was finished, the class tried two experiments. 
They put the little house in the schoolyard in the sun. They had two 
thermometers. One they put under a tree in the shade; the other was put 
on the floor of the little house. The one in the house dropped a degree 
lower. They then took a bucket of water and a cup and poured water 
onto the roof of the little house. The water ran down the roof from one 
layer to the next, and not one drop of water went thru the roof onto the 
floor. The class understood then why the bamboo and nipa house is very 
practical for a climate like the Philippines. 

The group of boys who wanted to construct some mountains, put in 
rice terraces, and then to see how the spring-bamboo pipe water system 
worked, secured a large sandtable and filled it with soil heavy enough 
to hold its shape. They used soda straws for bamboo pipes and ‘hair clips 
for standards for them. These boys realized that it was a great engineer- 
ing feat to construct the rice terraces so that each would be able to receive 
and hold water. They realized that it was not a simple matter to make 
bamboo water pipes conduct the flow of water from one spring to many 
different levels. 

Other members of the class decided to make a mural of their trip. Ten 
children were chosen to make the plans and block out the over-all picture. 
They started with a school child boarding a plane, then the Pacific Ocean, 
Hawaii, Manila Bay with Corregidor Island, a mountainside with rice 
terraces, and a carabao plowing in the mud, a native horse and a calea, a 
moro vinta, a banca, a Filipino woman carrying three pigs to market on 
her head, coconut trees, and Magellan’s Scimmniids, 

When the children finished this study and the subsequent activities, 
they had a far greater respect for the Filipinos. They realized that it took 
a tremendous amount of labor, time, skill, and intelligent planning for the 
Filipinos to carry on their industries without the aid of modern ma- 
chinery. They understood better the reason for the way of life of these 
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resourceful people, and for the first time felt a wholehearted kinship for 
them. 


Thru the Unit of Work 


Even tho the imaginary trip is not undertaken, a unit of work focusing 
upon a simple and contrasting culture has rich possibilities for providing 
children with learning experiences which aid them in acquiring an under- 
standing of their own and other people’s culture. The study of a people 
whose culture is so different from their own also helps them to under- 
stand the likenesses which exist between all peoples in their struggle to 
satisfy their fundamental needs and acquire the four freedoms. 

A sixth grade studying China considered that country’s overwhelming 
economic problems as well as its enormous contribution to world culture. 
The boys and girls had built in the classroom a Chinese farmer’s hut, large 
enough to accommodate several children. They equipped it with furni- 
ture, utensils, and tools of their own making. Cooperatively they painted 
a large mural showing fields, workers, a water wheel, river, and a tiny 
village, as a background for their hut. Thru dramatic play and creative 
dramatic rhythms, they identified themselves with the Chinese peasant. 
They vividly and unforgetably experienced housekeeping in a primitive 
fashion. the difficulties of farming with crude tools while battling floods, 
droughts, and invasions of insects, and the frustrations of trying to ex- 
change goods with inadequate transportation. The problems of rural China 
became their own, and the succession of news clippings, pictures, and 
original compositions on the classroom bulletin board reflected the chil- 
dren’s interest. This group learned to appreciate the rich culture of edu- 
cated China thru collections, books, recordings, museum exhibits, and the 
little concerts, dances, and talks given for them by Chinese students from 
near-by universities. They felt friendly toward the Chinese people and 
enjoyed entertaining them. Almost every child wished to visit China some 
day, and to do something immediately to help relieve the distress of this 
great country. 

To raise a donation for the China Relief Fund and to culminate the 
semester’s work, they sold tickets for a delightful tea. The quality and 
variety of creative work used in the decorations and the program re- 
flected the deep emotional satisfactions of this unit as well as the wide 
range of factual learnings. A colorful exhibit of pictures, ceramics, charts, 
maps, books, models, wall hangings, costumes, and stage scenery, all 
designed and made by the pupils interested the guests. On the stage the 
children enacted a series of original scenes dramatizing China’s esthetic 
and practical gifts to the.world, some of China’s outstanding needs, and 
America’s assistance in flood control, transportation, and agricultural re- 
lief. The music program included authentic Chinese folk songs, children’s 
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original songs, creative orchestration (rhythm instrument interpretation) 
of recordings of Chinese music, and a stately Chinese dance accompanied 
by rhythm instruments. Simple refreshments prepared by the pupils were 
served in thin-glazed dishes of their own making. Today one of the proud 
possessions of the entire school is the framed letter from Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek graciously acknowledging the receipt of money raised that 
memorable day for China relief. 


Thru Correspondence with Children in Other Countries 


Thru correspondence with “pen friends” in other countries, children 
build bonds of friendly understanding. History and geography become 
real, the use of maps is increased, and good letter w riting becomes an 
asset. There are many agencies thru which these letters may be exchanged, 
or individual correspondence may be started. The following agencies have 
proved helpful: 


International Letter Exchange, Pan American World Airways System 
(135 E. 42nd St., New York, 17, N.Y.) The Educational Service has just 
announced that it “will endeavor, thru offices of the line in other countries, 
to arrange for school classes in this country to correspond with classes in 
other countries served by the Pan American Airways.” Letters may be in 
English or in language of the selected country. Only fee is postage for for- 
warding to the specified country. For a list of countries and new postage 
rates, write to George Gardner, educational director. 


American Junior Red Cross (National Headquarters, 17th and D Streets, 
N.W., Washington 13, D.C.) Group correspondence plan thru letter- 
booklets. Any Junior Red Cross group, fourth grade thru senior high 
school, may correspond with similar groups in any other country where 
Junior Red Cross societies exist. Get in touch with the local Junior Red 
Cross chairman and have him check the desired list of countries for avail- 
ability. 

Scrapbook Exchange. “Books across the Sea Society.” (11th Floor, 62 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y.) This group project goes beyond corre- 
spondence. As soon as a class decides to make a scrapbook, it should write 
a letter addressed “Dear New Friends.” In it the pupils should explain that 
they are planning the book and should introduce themselves. This will 
help the society to find the best opposite-number group and will also pro- 
vide immediate contact. Only fee is trans-Atlantic postage for the book. 
Write to Charlotte S. Day, secretary. 


Newspaper Sponsors of International Correspondence. The Christian 
Science Monitor has an international department in its junior columns, Its 
mail bag encourages correspondence among young people. Write to Ethel 
C. Ince, editor, Junior Department, The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Nor- 
way St., Boston 15, Mass. The Cleveland Press World Friends’ Club is for 
young people in the circulation area of the Cleveland Press, Ohio. Students 
living in that area ONLY should write to Mrs. Margaret G. Johnson 
director. 
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A letter from Glasgow, Scotland, received by an eighth-grade pupil in 
Alhambra, California, said, “Our people in Glasgow are very proud be- 
cause some of the finest ships in the world are built here. Another said, 
“We, here in Italy, are so proud of America, for her help to us with food 
and clothing. We will alw ays remember that you are our friends.” 

Some of the letters received by the eighth- grade pupils told of holidays 
which differed from theirs. This led to an interesting class discussion re- 
garding the holidays of other countries. The children learned that the 
children of other lands observe their Independence Day and Armistice 
Day. Research on holidays in foreign countries led to questions about 
other festivals and customs. Birthday celebrations around the world set 
the children reading, interviewing foreign-born in the community, asking 
questions of their “pen friends,” and delving into travel and fiction books. 

Letter writing may be correlated with various subjects of the curric- 
ulum. However, the most vital need is the emphasis on attitudes. A child’s 
own growth in qualities of friendliness, consideration for others, gen- 
erosity, and responsibility in his immediate environment is a measure of 
the extent to which he understands and appreciates the principles essential 
in a worldwide program of goodwill and peace. 


Thru Various Communication Mediums 


Audio-visual materials of all kinds are useful in building desirable social 
attitudes and deepening understandings of the likenesses and differences 
between peoples. “With the use of the motion picture it is possible to 
bring to life in the classroom people of other nations and other times, to 
show their customs and traditions, their achievements and problems in 
realistic and lifelike situations. The ability of the motion picture to drama- 
tize, to turn the drab and everyday happenings of life into thrilling or 
tragic experience as the case might be, has a powerful effect upon the 
social attitudes of those who see the picture.” * The wealth of audio-visual 
materials now available for school use furnishes a tool which classroom 
teachers would do well to use more extensively. A short list of audio- 
visual materials suitable for use in the elementary school follows: 


Arabia—Ahmed, the Desert Boy (Still film, standard size) 

Australia—Bushland Revels (Sound motion picture, 12 minutes) The 
Australian lyrebird. 

Canada—French Canadian Children (Sound motion picture, 11 min- 
utes); Eskimo Children (Sound motion picture, 11 minutes) 


China—Children of China (Sound motion picture, 11 minutes) Home, 

school, and play life in a representative Chinese village; Life of a Family 

2 Lavone A. Hanna, “Experimental Programs and the Developments of Social Attitudes,” in 

J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich, An Evaluation of Modern Education. New York: D. Apple- 
ton Co., 1941, p. 110. 
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in China (15 plates.) Text and pictures showing the pattern of living of 
the mass of Chinese people; Chinese Children (Still film, colored, standard 
size) 

England—English Children (Still film, standard size) Home, school, 
and play. 

France—Little Jeanne of France (Still film, standard size) 

India—Life of a Family in India (15 plates) Text and pictures showing 
pattern of living of the mass of Indian people. 

Italy—Italian Children (Still film, standard size) 

Japan—Children of Japan (Sound motion picture, 1 reel); Japanese Chil- 
dren (Still film, standard size) 

Latin America—Orchids (Sound motion picture, colored, 1 reel); Grain 
That Built a Hemisphere (Sound motion picture, colored, 1 reel.) Story 
of corn; High over the Border (Sound motion picture, 1 reel.) Boys and 
girls of North and South America are united by migrating birds. 

Mexico—Mexican Children (Sound motion picture, 11 minutes); People 
of Mexico (Sound motion picture, 11 minutes) 

Netherlands—Children of Holland (Sound motion picture, 12 minutes) 
Home life, environment, and activities of a country boy and girl in Hol- 
land; Hilda of Holland (Still film, standard size) 

Russia—Children of Russia (Sound motion picture, 13 minutes) How 
Russian children play. 

Scotland—Jock and the Piper of Scotland (Filmstrip, standard size) 

United States of America—American folk songs: phonograph records 
Include Anglo-American ballads, chanties, folk songs, Afro-American 
spirituals, French and American tunes, Iroquois Indian music. 


Likewise, the peoples of other times and places come alive for children 
on the pages of a good book. Their problems, their struggles, their heart- 
breaks, and their successes become real and meaningful to the children 
who learn to know them thru the speech and action of the characters of 
a good historical novel or short story. Children who read such books have 
gained a real understanding of the people about whom the books are 
written. Bibliographies can be found in World Horizons, published by 
Delta Kappa Gamma, 1944; the November 1945 issue of Childhood E du- 
cation; Our Neighbor Republics, a Selected List of Readable Books for 
Young People, prepared by Norma E. Beust and published by the U. S. 
Office of Education, 1942; A Reading Ladder of Intercultural Reading 
Materials, prepared by Martha G, Bean, Stanford University Press, 1945; 
International America, Library Letters V, No. 5, January 1941, published 
by Public Library, Newark, N. J.; Books for Young People, Branch Li- 
brary Book News XXII, No. 1, January 1945, published by the New York 
Public Library, New York City. Various issues of the Horn Book also 
contain excellent lists of books on intercultural and international relations. 
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Developing an Understanding and Acceptance of the United 
Nations Organizations 


The school children of today must assume the responsibility for making 
a better world in which all people live according to the democratic prin- 
ciples stated in the Charter of the United Nations. The aims and opera- 
tions of the Charter can best be presented by giving children an insight 
into the struggles of man for democracy and by presenting daily practice 
in democratic planning and living together. In the United Nations or- 
ganizations children can see the beginnings of government at a new level 
thru which nations can work together in achieving common goals. 


Thru the Use of History 


Pupils should understand that man’s civilized existence has been a 
progressive expansion of organized government from early society, thru 
clans, tribes, small states, nations, and empires to the threshold of world 
government. The teacher provides opportunities for reading stories about 
this struggle, and encourages individual research and reporting on the 
lives of the men and women who led the fight for world government. 

The following list is included as a typical example of how thoughtful 
and dynamic discussion might be aroused by an understanding of the 
contributions brought to the building of the United Nations by the peo- 
ple of all nationalities. 


United States of America—Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Wendell Willkie, Cordell Hull, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Virginia Gilder- 


sleeve, Eleanor Roosevelt, Arthur H. Vandenberg, Tom Connally, James 
Byrnes, Sumner Welles, and George Marshall 


Great Britain—Lord Robert Cecil, Winston Churchill, Clement Attlee, 
Anthony Eden, and Ellen Wilkinson 


Russia—Josef Stalin, V. M. Molotov, and Maxim Litvinoff 
China—Chiang Kai-shek and T. V. Soong 
Belgium—Paul-Henri Spaak 

Czechoslovakia—Jan Masaryk 

Union of South Africa-—Jan Christian Smutz 
France—-Aristide Briand 

Norway—Trygve Lie 


The beginnings of democracy should be traced from the Magna Charta 
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and the Petition of Rights in England to the successful development of 
our Constitution and the succeeding documents which have been a means 
of furthering democratic ideals. Some documents which could be intro- 
duced at the eighth-grade level would include the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and the Charter of the United Nations. A study of the needs of the 
people in developing their own laws by compromise, amendments, or 
reorganization will help the pupil to understand that each nation has 
developed the laws by which it abides, just as classroom groups set up 
laws which they obey. Likewise, a world organization must have rules 
which nations can use in settling their differences, avoiding disputes, and 
keeping world peace. 

People whose lives have contributed to the democratic ideals should 
be studied, and their contributions analyzed in the light of the rights of 
man which are guaranteed to him under our social order. In considering 
these rights, the child should form some concept of the struggle for the 
freedoms. This may well be done by the use of a “Time Line of Free- 
dom,” beginning with primitive man who sought freedom from fear and 
want. This comparison would bring out something of the struggles of 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. It would show how the English fight 
for rights extended to the colonies. It would trace the struggle for free- 
dom thru the disputes and compromises of the thirteen colonies under 
the Articles of Confederation to a solidified union under the Constitution. 

Just as studying the Constitution is part of learning about the United 
States, so understanding the Charter and the organizations of the United 
Nations is part of learning about the world and the responsibility of the 
individual as a citizen of that world. The schools have a great respon- 
sibility in developing attitudes and understandings leading to world unity. 
The school is one of the most powerful social institutions that could Je 
used in developing desirable public opinion. 


Thru Democratic Classroom Living 


A child who is living democratically in the classroom is being trained 
to understand the need for the democratic living of the nations of the 
world. Class discussions should cover democratic goals and help children 
to practice democratic procedures in school situations. From his school 
experience the child knows that in a democracy majority decisions are 
accepted and laws obeyed; that he is encouraged to change laws which 
he believes to be wrong; that all disputes must be settled by “talking out” 
or arbitrating; and that he has definite obligations as a member of the 


group. 


The pupil understands that qaurrels on the playground can frequently 
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be settled by the umpire in accordance with the rules of the game. He 
realizes that differences of opinion among children in the classroom can 
be reconciled by orderly discussion and agreement. He is taught thru the 
classroom organization that voting presumes the acceptance of majority 
decision and respect for the opinions of the minority. A direct parallel 
to this classroom experience may be found in the knowledge that the 
United Nations Charter provides for world government embracing many 
of the democratic principles of our democracy, so that all member nations 
may cooperate in preventing war and solving any social, economic, or 
political problems that might cause conflict. 


Thru a Study of Cultures 


With older children the approach to the study of the United Nations 
might be thru a study of various cultures or countries with the emphasis 
on world unity and the brotherhood of man. A survey of the ancestry of 
the families of the class, and the location on maps of the countries from 
which they came, will give an understanding of the varied background 
that makes up America. The children will become aware of the fact that 
there are large numbers of people whose parents or other ancestors were 
born in foreign nations who now understand one another and work to- 
gether democratically as Americans. 

One teacher worked out an interesting introduction to the study by 
passing to each child a list of the member nations and asking that ‘they 
write whatever they knew about them. She was surprised at the jumble 
of misinformation and stereotyped answers she received. Considerable 
time had to be spent in clarifying the information thru stories, motion 
pictures, reading, and discussion. 

Each child might select for study the country in which he is most in- 
terested. He could then become the spokesman or authority for that 
country. This interest could arise from the fact that members of the 
child’s family lived in that particular country, or because relatives are 
still living there, or because the child knows someone who has lived in 
the country, as the child who chose India because his cousin had done 
missionary work there. The teacher should make available every possible 
resource. Folk music, dances, songs, handcraft, and holidays of the coun- 
try can be learned by means of the radio, newspapers, motion pictures, 
magazines, recordings, and story books. Thru the use of reference ma- 
terials, the child should familiarize himself with the history of the country 
and the hopes, fears, and problems of the people. 

With the background of his chosen country firmly established, each 
pupil is now ready to discuss its problems of immediate urgency. In order 
to be vital, these problems should be followed thru the daily newspaper 
and radio, This presents a needed opportunity on the part of the teacher 
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to teach the selective reading of newspapers so that the child will know 
and understand the difference between news, editorials, and columnists’ 
views. The pupil should be taught to discover the true facts of what he 
reads and hears by corroboration from various sources. The teacher may 
point out how party politics may cause the opinions of writers and com- 
mentators to be tinged with assumptions which disappear when the true 
facts are brought out and analyzed. 


Thru Studying the United Nations Organizations 


A problem of current, vital interest which affects any United Nations 
member should be selected and followed thru the various working 
processes of the organs of the United Nations organizations. Some pupils 
are able to comprehend all the machinery of the United Nations, but 
others are able to comprehend much less. The teacher and the supervisor 
must use judgment as to the abilities and interests of the particular group. 
This machinery may be taught by use of the charts which may be ob- 
tained from the United Nations, Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, Long Island, New York, or by a more detailed study of the six 
major divisions depending upon the need of the group. This experience 
should make the child aware of the problems in the actual operation of 
the Charter and the difficulties which have to be met if each nation is 
to receive just benefits as an equal member of the United Nations or- 
ganizations. 

Effective use can be made of motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides in 
explaining the organization of the United Nations. The filmstrip, United 
Nations Charter, put out by the Public Affairs Committee describes how 
the world government works, as do also the motion pictures, Now the 
Peace, Brandon Films, and We, the People, Young American Films. A 
filmstrip by the same name as the latter depicts the work of the secretariat 
and its relation to the other major organizations. A child can act as com- 
mentator. 

Culminating activities for the United Nations unit can include a 
dramatization of a session of the assembly with a debate before the United 
Nations on an important current issue. If the procedure is followed of 
encouraging each child to make a study of the particular country of his 
interest, then the child should be the spokesman for his country. Research 
will need to be made into the machinery of the assembly, how many 
delegates each country is permitted, how they are seated, who presides, 
how one obtains permission to speak, how the interpreting system works, 
and how the rostrum is arranged. The flags of the various nations should 
be displayed together with the flag of the United Nations, The dramatiza- 
tion will become more real if the pupils assume the role of the chief dele- 
gate of their country. They will need, therefore, to know something 
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about such men as Warren Austin of the United States, Gromyko of the 
USSR, Spaak of Belgium, Smuts of the Union of South Africa, Wellington 
Koo of China, and Lie of the secretariat. 

The quiz game, “Winging around the World,” suggested in the pam- 
phlet, You and the United Nations, or the play, “The United Nations 
Acts,” also suggested in You and the United Nations, are other types of 
culminating activities which have proved satisfactory. The play is based 
on action by the Security Council of the United Nations in an imaginary 
threat to peace. Some of the speeches are merely outlined so that the chil- 
dren, in part, prepare their own material. 

A United Nations pageant might be given by all classes of the school 
with each group representing a nation. Knowledge of the art and costum- 
ing will be gained in preparing the costumes under the guidance of the 
art and home-economics teachers. The folk songs and folk dances will be 
learned and appreciated when presented thru the music and physical- 
education departments. The entire school and staff can be used to make 
this a very colorful, informative, and interesting occasion. This pageant 
will serve to present to the community in an entertaining manner the 
work of the school. 


Thru a School Festival 


The occasion of some holiday or special anniversary may be the op- 
portunity for a school festival designed to develop world understanding 
and appreciation. The boys and girls in Lakewood Junior High School 
gained a new understanding of their Latin-American neighbors as a result 
of such a festival on Pan American Day.’ Altho the idea for the exchange 
of flags ceremony originated in a ninth-grade social living class, the 
seventh- and eighth-graders shared in the plans and participated fully in 
the celebration. As a result of their study of Latin America, the pupils 
decided that it would be an interesting project to exchange flags with a 
school in a Latin-American country each year until they had all the flags 
of the other American nations. The idea won such enthusiastic support 
from the Costa Rican consul that the ceremony expanded into an all-day 
celebration. 

On the day of the festival, every child in schoo] arrived in appropriate 
Latin-American costumes. Numerous pupils brought beautiful and artistic 
flower trays and entered them in an all-school contest judged by the art 
department. The big event of the day was the colorful exchange of flags 
ceremony conducted in the assembly with the Costa Rican consul present- 
ing his country’s flag and receiving the flag of the United States for a 
school in Costa Rica. Students conducted the assembly, sang Latin-Amer- 


8 Long Beach, California. 
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ican songs in Spanish, and gave speeches on Pan Amercanism. At noon 
lunch was served to the Latin-American guests by senoritas in costume, 
and in the afternoon all pupils joined in an out-of-door dance festival of 
folk and Latin-American dances. 

Such a festival builds not only better understanding of other peoples 
but also a fine spirit of cooperation and oneness on the part of teachers 
and pupils. Everyone cooperated. The music department taught the songs, 
the physical-education teachers, with the assistance of some Costa Rican 
young people, taught the dances; the social-studies classes did the research; 
the English teachers helped with the stories and essays; the homemaking 
girls served the luncheon, and the art department participated in judging 
the flower trays and the costumes. Every boy and girl entered into the 
spirit of the day by dressing in gay and colorful costumes and participating 
in the songs and dances. 


Developing an Understanding of World Economic and Social 
Interdependence 


Many units of work in the elementary-school curriculum lend them- 
selves readily to the developing of an understanding of the economic and 
social interdependence of the world. Units on transportation and com- 
munication have as one of their major objectives the development of an 
understanding of world interdependence. Participation in the study of 
such a unit is probably the first opportunity that young children have 
to realize there is any relationship between their activities and those of 
another land. 


Thru Dramatic Play 


The growing knowledge of the economic dependence of one nation 
upon the other for such necessities as food can come about in a natural 
way thru the dramatic play which children do in connection with a 
social-studies unit on “Ships, Harbor, and Cargoes.” 

During their construction period the children of the third grade at 
McKinley School in Long Beach, California had made from wood several 
freighters, a passenger liner, an oil tanker, numerous tugboats, docks, a 
fishing fleet, and many of the safety devices needed to make shipping safe. 
All of these things had been placed to represent an active harbor in antic- 
ipation of the morning’s play. A generous portion of the floor space had 
been marked off for the ocean, and several small docks could be seen in 
different parts of the room, These had been labeled “China,” “South 
America,” “Panama,” and “Cuba,” and it was very obvious by the variety 
of audio-visual aids, pictures, maps, and exhibits about the room that the 
group had a very real idea of what these various places were like. For ex- 
ample, the teacher had brought in a very fine exhibit of Chinese art and 
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Dramatic play brings far-distant 
customs close 


several mandarin robes, and these were on exhibit. Displays of art objects 
from the other countries where ships would dock were on the table. These 
were introduced to give rich meaning to the countries to which cargo 
was carried and to help these third-graders have a real feeling for the 
necessity of exchanging commodities beew een the several countries. 

Beverly had been ‘making a banana ship and tho it was far from finished, 
the teacher felt that it was a good time to introduce the shipping of 
bananas into the play. Beverly was invited to bring her banana ship to 
the group when they gathered to make plans for the play period.* 


Teacher: Beverly, where would you have to go to get your bananas? 
Beverly: I’d have to go to South America or Mexico. 
Teacher: How could you load them? 


* Excerpts from a stenographic copy of dramatic play lesson in a primary classroom in Long 
Beach. 
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Beverly: By conveyor belt, but sometimes down in Mexico and South 
America they are loaded by hand. 

Teacher: Yes, that’s true. 

Jack: Where will your ship unload in our country? 

Beverly: At the regular banana dock in the harbor, but we don’t have 
one. (At this point the teacher showed the children some pictures dealing 
with the handling of bananas.) 


The teacher had picked up all the cargo before the play period. She now 
showed the children some of the small bags they were using to represent 
rice. 


Teacher: What shall we do with this rice? 

Jane: Put it on the China dock; that’s where we will have to go to get it. 

Teacher: See if you can remember where we will go to get this sugar. 

Jack: Hawaii, Cuba, and other little islands. 

Teacher: What are you going to do with this coffee? 

Mary: Put it on the South American dock. 

Teacher: How about cotton? 

Bob: Cotton belongs in America. We have lots of cotton. We can take 
some to China and other countries. 


During the play period, the children busily carried on the activities of 
the harbor, and their little toy freighters could be seen loading and un- 
loading at the different docks. It was evident that much study had taken 
place to furnish the background for the day’s play and that liberal use 
had been made of audio-visual materials, books, research, art objects, maps, 
exhibits, and problem-solving so that these children could carry on their 
dramatic play intelligently. At the close of the period, the group < ‘assembled 
to evaluate their lesson and see what their needs were for the next day, 
and plans were made for seeing the film, Yes—Bananas. 

This sample dramatic play lesson is only one of the activities carried 
on in connection with the unit of work on any grade level from first thru 
eighth. Dramatic play in addition to its inherent value to children, stimu- 
lates many additional needs and desires. The solution of these needs and 
desires may involve story writing, reading, reference work, arithmetical 
computation, experimenting in science, painting, construction, creative 
rhythms, and music. Few children who have experienced the thrill of 
sailing their ship loaded with cotton, lumber, or oil out thru the harbor 
to the distant ports of the world to bring back rice, sugar, or coffee will 
ever forget the interdependence of the world or the fact that resources 
have much to do with the standards of living of a country and the culture 
of a people. 

Thru a Study of Transportation 


On the sixth-grade level a study of water transportation offers a natural 
opportunity for growth in the understanding of the economic and social 
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interdependence of world peoples. Similar learnings can be gained thru 
a study of air transportation. For communities not situated on the ocean, 
interest in airplanes might be greater than in ships, But to the children 
in Long Beach, California, the busy life of the harbor is equally as in- 
teresting as the airport. Children at the sixth-grade level in Long Beach 
may study either “How Air Transportation Affects Social Living” or 
“How Changes in Travel on Water Affect the Way People Live.” The 
latter is reported here to bring out the growth in concepts which a sixth- 
grader realizes over those developed with third-year pupils. 

The arranged environment used in one sixth-year classroom consisted 
of mounted study prints, paintings, stereographs, ‘books, and a large model 
of the steamship, Queen Mary. “The children,” the teacher reported, “on 
entering the room were thrilled with the Queen Mary.” Their intense 
interest in the model steamship led to a dramatization of a day on board. 
While evaluating their imaginary day on board ship, several children ex- 
pressed a desire to see a real ship sometime. 

A trip to the harbor and a tour thru a large liner helped to solve many 
problems and to create new problems and interests. One of the partic- 
ular needs developed as a result of the harbor trip was “to know what the 
cargoes are that are brought into and shipped out of the Long Beach 
Harbor.” 

After compiling a long list of imports and exports, the children wanted 
to know where they came from and where they were going. This led 
to discussing the peoples who live in foreign countries; what things they 
want from our country, how they are able to pay for them, what we want 
that they can produce, why few if any countries can dispense with for- 
eign trade. 

In order to answer their questions, a study was made of annual harbor 
reports, import-export charges, and maps z and graphs i in geography books. 
The children noted that thruout the various countries of the world there 
was great variation in such things as topography, weather, climate, alti- 
tude, and natural resources. This knowledge brought out the basic reasons 
for differences in types of crops, diet, dwellings, and clothing among 
world peoples. 

The pupils soon discovered that the abundance or lack of many natural 
resources or the peculiar adaptability of certain areas to grow particular 
crops provided the basic necessity and stimulus for world trade. They 
found, for example, that the United States imports coffee from Brazil’s 
relatively dry upland areas; copra comes from the hot, moist Philippines; 
rubber from the humid tropics; and fir and pine lumber for building from 
the colder north, 

The United States, on the other hand, exports large quantities of the 
wheat produced in the cooler northern part of its great plains regions 
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and cattle raised on the drier plains area of the South and Southwest. They 
learned that the United States is first in the export of oil, due to the large 
deposits found in Texas, California, and Oklahoma. 

Additional reading was done to find why we ship in so many raw 
products; why certain ones are produced abroad, not in America. The 
children also discovered why we raise certain raw products and how 
these products are related to our tremendous industrial power. 

The study of the movements of raw materials and finished products 
created a need for a world-trade map. Securing a glass slide with a world 
map from the audio-visual office, the children projected the map onto 
a large piece of wrapping paper. Map construction involved such ex- 
periences as: 


1. Consulting maps, charts, graphs, picture, and reference books to 
gather data 


2. Charting the main highways of world trade 

3. Deciding to represent cargoes with small ships, showing important 
cargoes in exaggerated proportion piled on deck 

4. Experimenting and selecting a suitable border for the map to make 
it artistic as well as informational. 


While the children were charting the world highways, they were 
greatly impressed with the concentration of highways passing thru the 
Suez and Panama Canals. This observation stimulated great interest in 
these two canals. As a result of the interest, the children had a series of 
experiences which afforded opportunity for developing an understanding 
of the economic and social interdependence of the world. Some of these 
experiences were: 





1. Enjoying the filmstrips, Suez Canal and Port Said and the Panama 
Canal 

2. Discussing the locks on the Panama Canal 

3. Experimenting with a model of the Panama locks 

4. Discussing the importance of the Panama Canal to the United States 
in its home and foreign trade 

5. Noting the great economy of time and distance the canals made 
possible 

6. Considering the continued importance of the canals for world trade 
and their relation to the friendship of nations 

7. Consulting a world atlas for names of other canals. 


The observation that many canals connect with rivers caused the chil- 
dren to ask if rivers were as important as canals in world trade. In attempt- 
ing to answer this question, the children enjoyed such experiences as the 
following: 
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1. Scanning maps to find the big rivers of the world 
2. Learning that rivers are similar to canals in carrying much of the 
world’s commerce 
3- Seeing the motion pictures, Boat Trip and Boat Pictures 
4. Adding the important canals and rivers to their “Waterways of the 
World” map. 


During their research work, the children became fascinated with some 
of the more primitive ships of an earlier era. Their interest in the early 
history of ships and shipping led to the development of a “Time Line” 
mural which showed thru drawing and text the evolution of ships. The 
great contributions of peoples of various countries became apparent to 
the children doing the research work necessary to complete the mural. 

Thru their study of the history of navigation on water, these children 
learned how the inventions and discovétias of a people affect the lives of 
people in other parts of the world and how the world has progressively 
grown smaller as man learned new and better ways of travel and com- 
munication. Graphs and charts helped them see graphically that the 
farthest corners of the world are closer to New York than Philadelphia 
was in 1789 or Chicago in 1900. The children learned, too, that few if 
any countries in the world can meet their needs independent of trade; that 
a country tends to export its surplus g goods and import goods which it 
cannot easily produce or of which it hee an inadequate supply; and that 
many of the things we use every day have been imported to America as 
raw ‘products, Thru their study ‘of maps and resources, they learned that 
the raw materials of the world are not evenly distributed, that some nations 
are poor and others rich, that population is sparce in some districts and 
densely crowded in others, and that some nations are more dependent 
than others on trade with the outside world. The needs and problems of 
distant peoples thus became real and meaningful to these children as their 
concept of a one-world took on real meaning. 


Developing an Understanding of United States Responsibilities 
for World Peace and Unity 


Recently revised courses of study outlining units of work on the ex- 
pansion of the United States and the resulting growth of democracy point 
out the necessity for recognizing and developing new frontiers. Our 
newest frontier, far flung across the seas and continents of the world, is 
the position of international leadership which we share with the other 
great power—the Soviet Union. Here, thru cooperation and mutual re- 
spect, is Our opportunity to help establish world peace and reasonable 
prosperity. Our responsibility is to demonstrate thru our way of working, 
the worth and the strength of democracy. And our responsibility, children 





What are we oval 
about World Pea 





Courtesy of Battle Creek, Michigan, Public Schools 


Awareness of world responsibility can begin early 


can begin to understand, stems from our democratic heritage as well as 
our present wealth and power. 


Thru Studying the Problem of Another Country 


Detailed study of America’s relation to world problems is made by more 
mature pupils. In the elementary school a readiness for dealing adequately 
with this more complicated area is built thru the years. Learning some 
of the reasons for our nation’s leadership and responsibilities, however, 
need not be postponed until those grades which study the history of the 
United States. Even young children may begin acquiring desirable at- 
titudes and understandings concerning America’s intercultural and inter- 
national relations. 

In the middle grades several groups of children have greatly increased 
their realization and appreciation of their own freedom and privileges 
thru a semester’s study of a group of people in the Soviet Union. Until 
they have a basis for evaluation thru a comparison with other cultures, 
boys and girls take the American way of life for granted. They are amazed 
to learn that the citizens of the other country are not free to ‘travel about, 
to change their occupations as they wish, or even to indulge in the popular 
American pastime of criticizing the government and its officers. Some of 
the children are quick to assure the others that they would never submit 
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to such curtailment of their freedom! As the study progresses, the group 
begins to realize that the average modern Russian enjoys a happier life 
than did his ancestors, but that the USSR must improve enormously before 
it becomes a truly good place to live, according to American standards. 

Units on Russia usually focus on life in a certain section of the Soviet 
Union, such as a collective farm in the Ukraine, In the arranged environ- 
ment set up to initiate the study, the strange and unusual features of 
familiar objects interest the children; the food, the costumes, the furni- 
ture and cooking utensils, and the musical instruments. While they are 
building a Ukrainian home, cooking Russian food, making costumes, 
or decorating handmade pottery, the children also can hear some of 
Russia’s great music and literature. They can use maps to locate their 
farm, to see where the Soviet Union is in relation to America, to trace 
the routes used by Russian flyers visiting North America during the war, 
and the routes by which ships carried supplies from America to help the 
Soviet Union. From a study of history, they can find out why there are 
so many Russian-Americans, why the Soviet Union has collectives, and 
why the education of the people has been one of the greatest problems 
facing their government. Thru discussion, reading, and study of suitable 
current events, children can discover ways in which America and the 
USSR may help one another and reasons why the two countries must 
cooperate. 

Likewise, the study of a foreign culture often increases a child’s under- 
standing of himself. Fourth-graders in Pasadena, California, were in- 
vestigating the exhibits arranged to initiate a unit of work on Mexico. 
During the discussion which followed the exploratory period, their com- 
ments about a large, colorful picture of two Mexican children suggested 
a lead to the teacher. 

“The Mexican boy and girl look alike,” said the children, on the 
threshold of discovering the astonishing fact that the characteristic 
heterogeneity of an American classroom is not universal, (It happens al- 
most every year at this level during a culture study.) 

“Yes,” agreed the teacher as she selected several volumes from her 
reference shelf, “and groups of people in many other lands look much 
like one another, too. Here is a picture of British school children. What 
do you notice about them? And are there differences in appearance among 
the Chinese children in this picture. Is that true of American children? 
Do most of the children in our school have the same color hair, for in- 
stance?” 

“No!” The commonplace had suddenly become interesting. 

“My skin is dark,” proudly volunteered a brilliant boy of aristocratic 
background, “because I am part Spanish.” 
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“My mother and daddy came from Norway,” added the little blonde 
weather vane, veering with any slight shift in the trends of conv ersation. 

For a few minutes the discussion centered about the national groups 
which some of their families represented. 

“But now all of us are Americans,” said the teacher. 

“America was made by people from all over the world,” was the ob- 
servation of the professor’s little daughter. “They came here and had 
babies.” 

“I wonder,” said a thoughtful boy, returning to the original theme with 
deepened insight, “where the people who live in Mexico came from?” 

His question, set aside for future research, was added to the growing 
list entitled, We Want To Know. 

From similar small incidents the study of Mexico for this group was 
guided into an investigation of the struggle for independence and the 
growth of democracy in the United States of Mexico as compared with 
the development of democracy in the United States of America. The 
study went beyond the usual colorful pageantry and delightful craft 
productions characteristic of a successful unit on Mexico, to increase the 
children’s understanding of the position of the United States in world 
affairs and her relationships to her sister republic Mexico. For example, 
there was the possibility of serious quarreling or even war with Mexico 
over recent problems concerning water rights, fishing privileges, and con- 
trol of hoof-and-mouth disease. How are these problems being settled? 
Can the United States help other nations learn how to settle their difficul- 
ties peacefully? 

For these children, Mexico is not just a charming village of simple 
folk, nor a teeming market place against a backdrop of pseudo-Spanish 
trappings. It is also a group of worthy friends who look to the United 
States for guidance and technical advice, and for equipment and materials 
needed in expanding their schools and developing their resources. They 
have learned that Mexico supplies them with many necessities and luxuries, 
and helps maintain peace in the Western Hemisphere. 


Thru Comparing Wealth and Resources of Various Countries 


A desirable attitude toward the peoples of other cultures includes a 
sympathetic understanding of their economic situations, not in isolation, 
but in relation to the status of the United States and that of other nations. 
To build toward this attitude as a characteristic of world citizenship is 
one of the goals of modern education from the earliest years. Workshops 
and faculty discussions may help elementary teachers become more aware 
of the opportunities at these levels for increasing children’s sense of the 
importance of economics. 

For example, incidental comparisons of the wealth and resources of 
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nations occur frequently thru various subjects and units. These com- 
parisons may be one means of gaining a background of information with 
which to reason concerning the problems of the “Haves” and “Have 
Nots,” and to interpret more intelligently current events dealing with 
peace proposals, international debts, and exchange of goods. 

A seventh grade in Pasadena studying countries of contemporary 
Europe learned thru their reading that Ireland, for instance, provided 
its inhabitants with only one natural fuel, and an inferior one at that. 
In the fuel column on their wall charts of products and resources of the 
European nations and of America they wrote peat for Ireland. There the 
contrast with the long list of native fuels in the United States was as 
startling as the contrast between the varieties and amounts of foods pro- 
duced by the two countries. When the recording of other items was com- 
pleted, the teacher, to stimulate interpretation of the stark facts, opened 
the discussion with simple questions: 

“How does this meagerness of natural wealth in Ireland affect the living 
of the people? Suppose that no goods reached Ireland from the outside. 
What foods would you find in their shops? On the dining tables? What 
kind of clothing w ould the people wear? How would cheie clothing and 
equipment be manufactured? What do we have that Ireland needs? What 
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does Ireland produce that we want? 





Courtesy of Visual Education Section, Los Angeles, California, City School District 


Learning our dependence on world resources 
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A chance remark led to the discovery that a majority of families rep- 
resented in the class regularly sent parcels of food and clothing to Euro- 
pean relatives and friends. The interested pupils saw a connection between 
these small-scale efforts to relieve individuals and the need-and-supply 
problems of nations. The discussion veered around to the relationship 
between the natural resources of nations and world peace. The pupils 
then voted to celebrate the completion of their chart by inviting another 
class to hear a panel discussion on “The Responsibility of the United States 
in International Sharing.” 


Thru Activities of Service Organizations 


Participation in the activities of the American Junior Red Cross may 
be another means of helping elementary-school children to increase their 
understanding of the responsibilities of the United States toward other 
nations. For children who have developed a friendly interest in another 
group thru wisely guided study, certain projects of the Junior Red Cross 
furnish wholesome emotional outlets. “If education (for world citizenship) 
is to be effective, schools must increasingly find ways whereby young 
people may share with adults in acting with reference to the problems 
of our times.”> A seventh-grade group studying Greece found that the 
culture and natural gifts of that country have influenced and enriched 
our lives immeasurably. They came to admire and respect the Greeks and 
to feel personal concern over their present difficulties. When the teacher 
asked the class to decide which types of Junior Red Cross service they 
would assume, there was eager response, “Prepare gift boxes for Greece!” 
It was joy and relief to express in some tangible way their feelings con- 
cerning the Greek people. Earning money and making small personal 
sacrifices to increase the National Children’s Fund became significant as 
a way to help buy food and vitamins for Greek children. They were 
sharing with adult America the privilege of meeting one of our nation’s 
responsibilities to fellow human beings.® 


Thru Using Current Incidents and Events 


Thoughtful discussion of articles on the needs of nations in a graded 
news publication for pupils, such as Aly Weekly Reader, the Junior 
Scholastic, or the Junior News Review, may lead to further study. An 
eighth- grade group had read in their paper about the activities of UNRRA. 
Their interest was expressed in a list of unanswered questions. To gain 
information, the pupils interviewed returned UNRRA workers, travelers, 
missionaries, and teachers from foreign lands. Then there came the an- 


5C. L. Cushman, letter to Mrs. Betty Jacob, director education material, Greek War Reliefs, 


January 9, 1947. 
6 See chapter 111, p. 96, for a discussion of the work of the Junior Red Cross. 
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nouncement that UNRRA was being disbanded. Discussion concerning 
the increased responsibility of the United States because of this action 
resulted in the making of a chart—“What Can I Do To Help the United 
Nations?”—and gave new meaning to the concepts of saving and con- 
servation. 


Topay’s SCHOOL’s SERVICE TO THE WORLD 


Thus, in order that boys and girls will develop the understandings, at- 
titudes, and skills needed by citizens in today’s world, the elementary 
school must (a) have flexible equipment and a flexible program so that 
children may engage in activities which are real and meaningful to them; 
(b) give time to those things which are of first importance, and eliminate 
time-consuming practices which are contrary to the school’s philosophy; 
(c) change to keep pace with changing conditions and accustom children 
to a changing world; (d) provide opportunities for boys and girls to make 
good adjustments and develop the will and ability to work and play to- 
gether in order to achieve group goals; (e) make sure that its objectives 
are of lasting value, and then develop a program which will achieve them. 

Today, as formerly, the first obligation of the school is to help boys and 
girls understand the world in which they live. Since that w orld is a very 
different one from the world which existed when their parents were 
young, the curriculum must be different from that offered their parents. 
A world which must learn to live and work together demands an educa- 
tional program which is not competitive and authoritarian, but one where 
boys and girls are given many opportunities to share ideas and materials, 
to act as leaders in some situations and followers in others, to learn to give 
and take constructive criticism, to work together to achieve common 
goals, to be self-directive and responsible, and to be concerned for the 
rights and feelings of others. Such a program calls for a far different or- 
ganization than the traditional classroom of yesterday, and for a curric- 
ulum the content of which is selected carefully i in order that boys and 
girls may grow in their understanding of the complicated world in which 
they live. The seriousness of the times makes it necessary that this content 
be chosen wisely so that children will develop the behavior pattern needed 
by effective world citizens. 

The committee responsible for this section of the yearbook believes 
that the behaviors needed by today’s citizen can be developed best thru 
the unit of work. “From the rich and varied experiences which activity 
units afford, children gain skill in using the technic of democratic living 
and a will to live democratically.”? 

Carefully chosen for a particular group, the unit offers a rich oppor- 


7 Introduction to the resource units published by the Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, 
California. 
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tunity to the creative teacher to provide experiences whereby the young 
child in the primary grades may thru a study of his neighborhood and 
community gain an understanding of the interdependence of the individ- 
uals who make up his immediate world and an appreciation for the im- 
portance to his health and well-being of the services of the baker, milk- 
man, mailman, policeman, truck driver, grocer, and the like. Young 
children also by constructing and living in the classroom the simple, 
primitive cultures of past or contemporary peoples learn to understand 
and appreciate their own technical culture better as they contrast it with 
a simple handicraft culture and learn how those people adjusted their 
environment to meet their needs. Older children gain an understanding 
of the interdependence of the world as they study the development of 
the technological processes by which the modern world carries on its 
everyday life, meets its needs, communicates, and exchanges its goods 
and services. A study of any one of these processes under the guidance of 
a wise and skilful teacher will not only convince children of the oneness 
of their world and of the small protection afforded today by sovereignty 
and natural barriers, but will also teach them their indebtedness to the men 
and women of other lands and other times for the civilization which 
they now enjoy. 

If the principles and objectives of this chapter are realized, children 
should be learning to: 


Live and work together happily and democratically. 


Give recognition to classmates for service rendered regardless of race, 
nationality, or the social-economic status of their families. 


Think critically about their own and group problems. 


Share materials and ideas with others in order that group ends may be 
achieved. 


Find personal satisfaction in whatever makes for the welfare of the 
group. 
Understand the problems of other people. 


Judge an individual by his actions rather than by the social, religious, 
political, national, or racial group to which he belongs. 


Respect the dignity and worth of each individual. 
Defend the rights of minority groups. 


Understand and appreciate the likenesses and differences which exist 
between peoples of different races and nationalities. 


Understand the growing interdependence and oneness of the world 
economically and socially. 
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Recognize that peace is possible only when people and nations work 
together wholeheartedly in achieving common goals. 


Understand the problems faced by the United Nations in working out 
a peaceful solution to the many problems facing the member nations. 

Recognize the special responsibility of the United States in building 
the peace and unity of the worid. 





Let's Ask Ourselves Lome 
Questions 


After reading this chapter, We invite you to consider these questions: 
1. Has your faculty considered how the program of your school should 
be different since the release of atomic energy? 
2. What is your school doing to make certain that the world is a 
peaceful world? 
3- Do you know any way to have peace without improving human 
relations? 
4. How are you helping boys and girls develop good human relations 
in their daily living at school? 
a. Do you emphasize competition or cooperation? 
b. Do you help your pupils see the need for sharing good seats in the 
room, interesting materials, the amount of daylight? 
c. Do you plan activities which give rejected children a chance to 
“show off” their wares so they, too, feel wanted? 
d. Do you take the pupils into your confidence so they look upon you 
as a human being who gets tired, who makes mistakes, who enjoys 
a joke? 
e. Do you accept and help others accept the neglected, unkept chil- 
dren in your room? 
f. Do you accept and draw into school activities al] the mothers of 
the children in your room? 
5. What policies in your school and your community prevent good 
human relations? 
Are children grouped homogeneously? 
. Are boys pitted against girls in school activities? 
. Do you have segregated schools? 
. Does your school recognize reading ability above all other abilities? 
. Are the promotional policies of your school fair to all kinds of 
childeen? 
6. Is your school taking any responsibility for helping children who 
live in devastated parts of the world? 


Perr? 


7. What materials are you using which help boys and girls realize we 
are living in one world? 
a. Do you use global maps and visual aids that help children recognize 
the way peoples in other parts of the world live? 
b. Do you include materials about the most populous areas of the 
world, such as China, India, Russia? 
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c. Are you teaching geography so that the child sees the world as a 
whole and as one neighborhood or do you still teach in terms of the 
Middle Atlantic States, etc.? 
d. Are you using the contributions of science such as radio, aviation, 
radar, international mail service, to help children see the interdepend- 
ence of all parts of the world? 

8. Do you wish to know more about the school serving the world? 

If so, we refer you to: 


Belcher, Frances, chairman, “Learning Goodwill in the Elementary 
School,” The National Elementary Principal. Twenty-Fifth Yearbook, 
Vol. 26. Washington, D. C.: Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. September 1946. 

Carr, William G. One World in the Making. New York: Ginn & Co., 
1946. 

Cooke, W. Henry. The Teaching of International and Intercultural 
Understanding in the Public Schools of California. San Francisco: the 
International Center, 1946. 

National Education Association. Education for International Under- 
standing, Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1947. 

Taba, Hilda and Van Til, William, editors, Democratic Human Rela- 
tions. Sixteenth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Council, 1945. 





PLet’s Ga On Drom Here 


E DUCATION is the strongest single force at the disposal of mankind for the 
solution of his accumulated problems. Poverty, malnutrition, economic 
injustice, intolerance, ignorance will all yield to a dynamic program of 
education in the hands of socially literate teachers. 

This book has been written out of this deep conviction. Its develop- 
ment has been shared by many people. It is a good yearbook. How good 
it is, will depend on you, on what you do about the issues it raises. 

The writers of this yearbook recognize that the child is the unit of 
growth with which we have an opportunity to work. We also recognize 
that he lives some place. He lives in a community. He lives in a nation. He 
lives in a world. Children are influenced by the places they live, and in 











Courtesy of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 


Organization—for these, our children 
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turn influence all of these places. Therefore, the school has a two-edged 
opportunity and responsibility. In order for the school to serve the growth 
and development of the child toward becoming an effective member of 
a free society, it must be concerned about the kind of community, nation, 
and world in which he lives. On the other side, it must use its influence to 
help develop citizens who will work for the i improvement of community 
living, the fostering of a democratic nation, and the development of world 
understanding to a point where the peoples of the world can live at peace. 

These are the jobs of the elementary school about which we have tried 
to write. If the elementary school is to serve these purposes, it must be 
organized and led in a way that will release all of its potential strength. 
It must be flexible, it must provide for the wise use of time, it must en- 
courage change, it must incorporate social living, it must stress lasting 
values. This kind of a school, these kinds of purposes, these qualities of 
organization will become a reality only in the hands of growing, dynamic 
teachers who realize the potentialities of child growth and w ine are dedi- 
cated to the cause of democracy. Such teachers need to be nurtured by 
understanding communities and supported by leaders who are motivated 
by the oncial significance of education. This requires educational states- 
manship. 

If you think we have come to grips with some of the great purposes of 
education, “Go, thou, and do likewise.” 
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